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for publication by Mr. Foote. By the end of 1908 the 
specimens had been numbered and arranged, but the com- 
pletion of the catalogue vvas retarded by ill-healtli and 
failing eyesight which clouded the rernainins: years of 
Mr. Foote’8 life. 

Mr. Foote died on 29th Beceniber 1912, aged seventy- 
eight years. The catalogue had already passed through 
several proofs which were revised by the author, but a con- 
siderable amouut oí revision has stillbeen found necessary. 
On cheoking the numbered specimens in the collection 
with the oorresponding entries in the Catalogue Raisonné, 
it waa found that some of the former were missiug, and as 
all efforts to trace them have failed they are indieated by 
an asterisk prefixed to the catalogue nuniber. On the olher 
hand a certain number of specimens wrnre found in the 
collection bearing nurabers which do not appear in the 
catalogue, and stich of these as could not with certainty be 
referred to any of the missing exbibits are showh in a case 
placed at the end of the series. 

The catalogue appears in two volumes, the first of 
which is a descriptive list of the objects m the collection, 
arranged according to the districts and localities in which 
they were found. The second volume ineludes the author’s 
notes on the ages and distribution of the antiquities, the 
plates and map, the general index and certain addenda 
written by Mr. Foote shortly before his death. 

J. R. HENJDERSON, 
Superintendente Government Museum. 


Mâubas, 

7 th Febrmry 19 Ih. 
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A FEW words only are needful to explain how my 
attention came to be apecially directed to pre- 
historic and protohistoric research in addition to the 
geological work forming iny official duty. 

In the early sixties of iast ceutury every one inter- 
ested in the origin of mankind liad been greatly stirred 
by the thorough confirmation hy the great English 
geologists, Joseph Prestwich, John Evans, and Hugh 
Falconer, of Boucher de Perthes’ discovery in the drift 
beds of the Somrae river valley of chipped flint itnple- 
raents, the earliest human aitifacts then known. 

The ne\vs of this remarkable revelation had turned 
iny thouglits to the necessity of looking out for possible 
similar traces of early humau art in South índia where 
my work ther. iay. It was therefore a matter of pure 
satisfaction, rather than great surprize, when, on the 
30th May 1863, I came across a genuine chipped imple- 
inent among the material turned out of a small ballasl 
pit dug in the lateritic gravei on the parade ground at 
Pallavaram to the southward of Madras. The correct- 
uess of my recognition of the Pallavaram specimen as 
a genuine palceolith was fuliy confirmed by a great find 
of such artifacts, made in corapany with my friend and 
colleague Mr. William King, Junior, in the valley of 
the Attrampakkam nullah -10 railes north-west of Mauras 
city. This was in September 1863. In January 1864 I 
had an opportunity of revisiting the Pallavaram ballast 
pit and found two further palaeoliths of typical shapes in 
the material exposed by enlargement of the pit. Not 
long after I made several finds of polished neolithic 
implements, and then became a confirmed collector of 
prehistoric remains, thoroughly bitten with the desire to 
find more of these interesting artifacts, and my love for 
them has only gone on increasing during the forty-three 
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jears that have elapsed since I discovered tlie first 
pal»olith known iu índia. 

As 1 never neglected a chance of presevving the 
specimens wliich carne in iny way, my collection grew in 
time to largev dimcnsioiis tlian convcnieiit to keep in a 
privato house, so -w-hen I retired froin active Service 1 
offered it to the Governinent of Madras as I rcgarded 
the museiim in that cit\' as the fittest resting place for 
it, the great majority of tlie specimens having been 
foand within the limits of the Presidency and the 
closely adioining territorics of Hyderãbãd and of 
Mysore. 

The strenuous n'ork necessitated by ray geological 
duties very rarely allowed of my ventnring on the exca- 
vation of graves and barrows, for they demanded an 
expenditure of time far greater than I could afford, if the 
excavations werc to be carried on nith great care, and 
hasty ones I regarded as utterly nnjustifiable, so in the 
case of inany gronps of sepnlchral monnments I could 
do nothing but examine the surface around them which 
rarely afforded any finds of interest, and I had regret- 
fully to leave them unexplored, trusting they would 
come under the observation of the Archasological Survey 
before being deseerated and plundered by marauding 
gangs of Woddars. 

The presence of many prehistoric and protohistoric 
sites is iudicated only by vast quantities of broken 
pottery which, if carefully examined, frequently revealed 
the fact that the neolithic and iron age potters had 
often devoted mnch care and good taste in the decorative 
patterns they had bestowed on their handiwork and the 
colours of the pottery produced. The beauty of the 
pottery even when broken into mere shreds necessarüy 
attracted attention to the skill of the potters. The 
earthenware vessels foand in old graves at so many 
places in the south of the peninsula i ve, às a rule, far 
more perfectly preserved than those ren aining in the old 
settlements, but par contra they show ir. ich less variety 
in shape, textura and ornamentation. 
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It waa impossible not to be attracted to the study of 
the old ceramic industries, as a careful examination of 
their specialities could not but prove ver 3 ' helpful in 
determining the age of the dwelHng sites. Many of the 
greatest living archsologists have greât faith in the 
dednctions made by students of the old pottery and 
besides tbat it must be remembered that they are by far 
the most numerous artifacts of the old peoples to be 
found. 

The greatest value of the collection is the great light 
that it throws upon the geographical distribution of 
the peopleof the several ages. Of the many sites (459) 
whence I collected implements and other artifacts, 42 
belong to the pal®olithic age, 252 to the neolithic, and 
17 to the early iroh age, and of 5 the age could not be 
determiued with safety or certainty. 

The arrangement of my collection was necessarily a 
geographical one and the catalogue must of course 
foilow the same arrangement. Separate chapters will 
be devoted to the several States and Districts in which 
finds were made by me, or from which contributions 
were given to my collection by friends interested in the 
study of archaeology. 

The discoveries of palaeoliths and other prehistorics 
which followed on the above, will be dealt with in the 
chapters treating of the several Districts and States 
they were found in, beginning from the south and pro- 
ceeding northward, in a necessarily sinuous line, in their 
geographical sequence. 
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ABBEEVIATIONS AND TECHNICAL WORDS 
EMPLOYED IN THE NOTES AND 
CATALOGUE. 


The numerais 1, 2, 3 or 4 after the descriptive uame of celts, 
or other neolithio objects, indicate the stage of manufacture to 
which the specimen had becn advanced by the original maker. 

“ 1 ” signifies “ chipped ” or the first stage. 

“ 2 ” signifies “ peckcd ” or the second stage, when the angles 
of the several chippings had been broken down by pecking or 
hammering with a pointed stone, "to reduce the quantity of 
material to be reinoved by grinding. 

“ 3 ” signifies that the object had reaclied the third stage, by 
being ground by friction in grooves (jenerally found in the solid rock, 
in the manufacturing sites. 

“ 4 ” signifies polishing by which the implement was completed 
for use. 

E. W.=Earthen ware. 

T.B.=-Travellers’ Bungalow. 

F. B. = A bowl in shape like a modern finger glass or bowl. 

B.I., B.O. = Black inside or black outside. 

B.=Black. 

E.=Eed. 

=Black over Red. 

E.I.=Eed inside. 

The black and red colours often shade into each other, the black 
more frequently oocurring in the upper part of the vessel and the 
red in tbelower, presumably from the lower part having been 
better fired. Other colours as red-brovm and brown are oocasion- 
ally seen shading into the red and much less often into the black. 

Sangam is the junction of two rivers, e.g., the Narsipur sangam, 
the junction of the Cauvery and Kabbani, at Narsipur in Mysore. 

“ Ownerahip markirigs," scratchings on the sorfaoe of the 
finished vessel very various in shape. 

The Word “ Vesael ” is used when the specimen was too frai»- 
mentary to allow of a definite name being applied to it. 
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“ Tuyère ” (French), an earthenware cvlindcr, large or smallj 
used to proteet the nozzle of bellows against the aotion of fire. 
The tuyères themselves aro frequently found fused at their points. 

“Joint planes^' fiasures caused bj" shrinkage oí heated rock 
.masses, whioh very often gire rise to the production of forma very 
Buitable for ohipping iiito celta aud kindred implementa. Piecea 
of trap rock witii aeveral convenient joint planes wcremuch sought 
for by the celt makers, in order to aave themaelvea great labour. 

“ Cdcholongs," dark ailiccona atonea, the surfacea of which have 
become hydrated by weather action and have aasumed a.white or 
grey colour. 

“ Ar" ahort for aru (Tamil), a river. 

“ Er," ahort for em (Telugu), a river. 

Praiii, a distriot or proviuoe, Gnjarati term. 

Tappaa, amall outlying tracta of territory in Giijarat aud 
Kathiawar. 

“ Seleeted stones," atonea foreign to the loeality where found 
and brought from a diatance to be maiiufactured into flakes, 
scrapers, etc. They are often of bright and pleaaing coloura. 

Slip, a coatiüg of colour waah applied to pottery. 

Linchei, a amall cleariug on the top or aidea of a generally rocky 
hill, frequently covered vvith turí and often revetted ou its lowor 
alope. Such clearinga are common ou the caatellatod granite hilla 
in the Decean. 

The termsused to describe the material of which the necTlithic 
celta and larger implementa have been raanufactured are only 
popular, being deacriptive of their externai appearance and not 
atrictly petrological. Their exact determination was impossible, aa 
the apecimena could not be broken to furnish fragmenta convertible 
into sectiona for microscopieal examination. 

By the term Baealt, a very cloae-grained dense black rock is 
meant -which migbt perhaps be called a diabaae petrologically. 

The name Diorite ia given to a diatinctly coarse granular 
material, ahowing two principal coustituents slightly different in 
colour, blackiah and grey. 

Homhlendic schist ia a name deacriptive of -a veiy fine grained 
delicately laminated rock, generally d irk black in colour and 
ahowing a high polish in well finiahed apecimena. 

Trappoid is material intcrmediate between baaalt and diorite 
and generally of black colour. 

Greenstone ia a greeniah variety of diorite. 
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ÂB it is necesaarj íd some cases to give definite names to the 
coloun of the specimens, I refer wherever poesible to the tinta 
shown by the dry cakes of water-colours in a colour box, e.g., yellow 
ochre, raw sienna, bumt sienna, etc., but there are of course many 
specimens of intennediate shades which have to be indicated by 
description, as for example chocolate, brown sienna (intermediate 
between raw and burnt sienna), etc. 

Tho arrangement of the specimens ia geographical. 
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“ The recurJ of tlie humaii past is iiot all contained in j[)rinted 
boohs. 

“ To collect the implements. weapons, pottery, <ostume aud fnrni- 
tiire of races is to contribute materiais uot only to the history of 
mining, metallorgy, spiiining, weaving, dyeing, carpentry and the 
liko arts whioh rainister to civilization, but also to illnstrate the 
phyeical history of the coautries where these arts were practised. ” 

SirC. T. NEWTON, 

“ 0« THE SimoT OT Abchsologt.” 
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JNDIAN PEEHISTORTC AND PROTOHISTORIC 
ANTIQUITIES. 



A.-INTRODÜCTION. 

- \ 

Pbbhistoric artifacta ahould te treated historically, and te 
assigned respeotively to one or otter of tte aeveral atares of 
nian’a progreaa in cÍ7Ílization. Of tteae atagea, I feel tonnd, 
afterlong study. to recognize four as occnrring in índia ; ttey are 
as followa.: — 

I. The Palceolithic, or rude stone, age. 

II. The Neolithic, or polished stone, age. 

nr. The Early Iron age. 

IV. The later Iron age, in which other metais tecame known, 
such aa gold, tin and eopper, aa alsothe making of alloys of copper 
and tin or bronze. This age passed down into the protohistoric 
age, and tecame thus the link between the prehistorio and the 
present day civilizations. 

In the first, or palwolithic age, rnan was not only nnacquaintcd 
with any of the metais, but lie was also ignorant of the art of 
grinding and poliating, and prepared his weapons and tools only 
ty chipping hard stones of oonyenient size and stape witt 
sfrikers inade of other stones, soas to produce sharp edges and 
points which fitted them for many usefnl purposes. 

No human crania of this age have as yet been fonnd in índia, 
noi any traces of domiciles, nor of the method of disposing of the 
dead. Paleeolithio men were probably aeqnainted witt fire ; bnt 
tiaces of their having used it and of tbeir tabitations are wanting. 
It is probatle tbey werg cave-dwellers; bnt there are bnt very 
few oaves in South índia. 

After a time, probably of great duration, some race of men 
discovered the art of grinding and polishing chipped implements, 
and prodnced a great variety of them of many difFerent ahapes, 
for manifestly difíerent uses. These have been called neoliihe, 
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and the age the NeoUthic age. Many of them show no little idea 
of beanty of fona and finish. For a nnmber of minor pnrposes, 
however, neolithic men prepared a great variety of small tools by 
very cleverly ohipping hard ailiceous stones, sncb as chert, flint, 
agate and jasper, whicb in many cases bad to be brougbt from 
great distances, and mnst Lave been procnred eitLer by travei, 
or by barter with tLe residents of tbe regions wLere sucL stones 
occurred in nature. These smaller implements were never ground 
and polisLed; among them were knives, saws, scrapers, drill 
Leads, flakes of sorts and donbtfully arrow-heads. Many cores, 
or nuclei, oocur, bnt they are really rejecta, thougL undeniable 
proofs of mnch work done by their makers. TLis neolitbio 
people, not without reason, cLanged tbe material nsed for tbeir 
weapons from tbat nsed by tbeir precursors and possible ances- 
tors, whicb bad been qnartzite, and in its place adopted generaüy 
basio trap, an equally hard but tougher stone, more easily 
trimmed and, moreover, mncb more widely distributed over a 
g^eat part of tbe peninsnla. This second stone age, whicb is 
well named tbe neolithic, saw great advances in civilization, not 
only in the improved arms and tools, bnt also in tbe discovery of 
tbe art of firing the vessels constraoted by skílful potters out of 
plastic clay. The Indian paleeolithic people bad apparently been 
quite ignorant of tbis art. 

Yet anotber great advance appears in tbis age, namely, the 
domestication of animais. The remains of bovine animais are 
oommon in tbe neolithic sites wbich have remained to tbe present 
day, and traces of the horse and sbeep were also met with bere 
and there. As they bad cattle to slaughter for food, they bad 
donbtiess leamt how to make use of cow’8 milk, wbich must have 
proved an acoession of great value to their dietary. 

No traces of neolithic babitations carne under my personal 
observation, and I have seen no accounts of such by any otber 
observer; but there is evidence in various plaoes of neolithic men 
baving made use of convenient rock sbelters on the granite bilis 
wbich form isolated fastnesses rising abmptly out of tbe plains of 
tbe Southern Deccan. Tbeir bouses were in all probability con- 
structed of perisbable materiais and disappeared by fire, natural 
deoay, or tbe ravages of white ants. Tbeir metbod of disposing of 
the dead was most probably by cremation, whicb wonld account 
for tbe great rarity of human bones in tbe neolithic regions. 

In the third stage of prehistorio civilization, tbe art of smelting 
and working iron was introduced, and gave it the name of tbe Early 
Jron age. Tbis was tbe greatest advance made in arts and 
crafts since man’s appearance on tbe eartb. Tbe mnch greater 
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ease and rapidity with whieli weapons and tools of greatly 
itnproved quality coald be produced by tbe working of iron caused 
tbe mannfaoture of stone implementa of tbe larger and more 
expensive kind to be given up in very great measure. From tbe 
evidence afforded by aeveral old sites in tbe Deccan and Mysore, 
it is a very reasonable inference tbat tbe iron workers were tbe 
direct successors and probably lineal descendants of tbe neolitbic 
people as will be sbown fnrtber on. In fact tbe ages overlapped. 

As tbe fourtb stage of civilization, the Later Iron age, we reacb Later iron 
a period in wbiob we find Indian man had become acquainted witb 
certainly tbree additional metais, gold, copper and tin, and bad 
discovered bow to make tbat most useful and important aUoy, 
bronze, wbicb played so important a part in Enrope prior to tbe 
introdnction of iron making. Lead and silver olso carne to be 
known and used by tbis time. 

The Breeks coUection exbibited in tbe Mnsenm, and oatalogned 
-by me in the volnme dealing witb tbe prebistoric antiqnities of 
tbe Mnseum, certainly favours tbis view, wbicb is also snpported 
by tbe TinneveUy coUection excavated by Mr. Eea of tbe 
Arob®ological Department, as far as I know it in tbe absence of 
a catalogue. 

Of the several divisions of prebistoric time, tbe neolitbic first 
attracted attention by its megalitbic monnments, wbiob struck 
the attention of even tbe Aryan invaders and their Dravidian 
contemporaries, and gave rise to many fabnlons legends to 
aocount for tbeir remarkable shapes and size. Many of tbe 
megalitbic remains are eidmirably desoribed in James Fergnsson’s 
great work,^ whüe otbers are figured and explained in the pages of 
tbe Indian Antiqnary, and of the Journals of tbe Asiatic Society, 
tbe Bengal Asiatic Society, the Madras Literary Society and 
other soientifio bodies, to wbicb reference mnst be made. 

It is difficult to determine wbetber there were any early finda 
of neolitbic implements, but it is certain tbat Mr. H. P. Le 
Mesuriers paper on the celts wbicb ho found in large numbers 
in tbe valley of tbe Tonse river, in January 1860, communi- 
cated to the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1861, was tbe first 
reco^ized notice drawing attention to tbese very interesting 
snrvivals of tbe polished stone age. His paper, wbicb was in 
tbe form of a letter to the President of tbe Society®, is one of 


^ “ Eude Stone Monnments in ail Coiintries,” 1872. 

* See Proceedings for Febmary 1861 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, letter 
from H. P. LeMesnrier, Esq.jChief Engineer, East Indian Eailway, to A Grote 
Esq., C.S. ’ ’ 
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Palsdolitbs at 
Pallavaram 
uear Madras. 


NeoHths m 
.Sattareda 
talnq. 


great interest and well wortli reading, but too long for qnotation 
bere. 

Jtr. LeMesurier’s very interesting and important disoovery 
was followed in 1863 by mine of pàJaeolitbs south of Madras 
(SOtb May), and later in tbe same year (28th September), my 
colloagne, Mr. Wm. King, Jnnior', and I discovered jointly tbe 
very important palaeolithic looality at Attrampakkam' on tbe 
banks of tbe nuUah falling into tbe Corteliar river 2 miles to tbe 
soutb-east. It was very.shortly after tbis tbat I obtained my first 
neolitbio implement, half of an “ oyal ringstone ” or “ mace bead ” 
of basaltio stone, wbicb had once been well polished. I found it in 
a rain-gully between Sattavedn and Eosbannggur®. My second 
was a well-made celt lying on tbe surface on tbe nortb side of tbe 
Corteliar opposite Takkool 5 mües soutb-east by east of Arkonam 
raüway junction. Tbe celt from its position appeared to have 
been washed down tbe slope by beavy rains from bigbcr ground 
from some half-destroyed Kurnmbar rings, bnt I conld not decide 
wbether it had been actuaily derived from tbem, and neitber 
conld I be certain wbetber tbe ringstone mentioned above bad 
been wasbed out of some ruined kistvaens lying similarly on 
bigher gronnd at no great distanoe. If neitber of tbese finds 
were oonneoted witb tbe kistvaens and Knmmbar rings, then 
tbese particular strnctures yielded nothing wbatever to sbow 
what esact age they belonged to. 

The region to tbe nortb and nortb-east of tbe Attrampakkam 
site abonnded in palaeolitbs, many sites yielding specimens 
washed out from tbe laterite, whüe in many others I chiselled out 
palseolitbs from tbe lateritic rock, wbicb was so bard tbat tbe 
extracting tbem unbroken involved a good deal of care and bard 
labour. 

In tbe next year 1864,1 completed tbe survey of tbe Madras 
area down to tbe Pãlãr, and in so doing carne across many 
localities in wbicb I met witb palaeolitbs, al! of quartrite. 

Tbe further south I carried tbe work from tbe Corteliar 
valley and tbe great quartzite sbingle conglomerates, tbe rarer 
became tbe palasoliths, while in tbe taluqs of Chinglepnt and 
Nortb Arcot districts, soutb of tbe Pãlãr, wbicb were surveyed 
by my colleagne, tbe late Mr. CharlesOidham, none appear to 
have been found. Tbe most soutberly locality in tbe Cbingleput 
district at wbicb palasoliths have been found is Walajabad, in 


^ Afterwarcis Dr, King, Directo»*, G.S I. 
' Xumbauciim of aàeet No. 7S. 

^ m SattaTedc talaq. 
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the Pãlãr valle}’', and one of these which the finder gave me is 
iii the collectioa. 

An important discovery was inade hy Mr. C. Oldham in 
the Eayachóti taluq of Cuddapah district of a large number of 
pal®oliths oocurring in thin latéritic beds at a high levei. This 
find was made iu 1864 ; and furfher e.vamples of the kind were 
collected hy me when making a revision of the survey of tbat 
region in 1891, and several of these are included in the preseat 
colleotioD. See page 106. 

A discovery, which was regarded as of great interest because paisEoIith in 
of its assisting to determine the geological age of the patoolithic tte Narbada 
folk, was made in 1873 by Mr, Hacket of the Geological Survey, graveílTat 
who found a true palaeoUth in situ in the ossiferous graveis of the Bhntra. 
Narbada. This specimen was described by Mr. H. B. Medlicott 
and figured in the Eecords, G.S.I., Vol. Vi, 1873, page 49, and also 
in tlie Manual of the Geology of Índia, first edition, Plate XXI. 

It is a very typicai pointed oval implement, which, having a sharp 
edge all round, cannot have been used in the nnprotected hand, 
but must nave been fumished with a bandle of some kind. It 
occuned on the left bank of the Narbada near Bhntra, eight 
miles north of Gadarwara station on the G.I.H. Eailway.’^ 

Very interesting notices of some examples of megalithic 
monuments in the Deccan are to be found in the pages of the inegalith». 
Transactions of the Eoyal Irish Aoademy, Vol. XXIV, p. 329, in 
a paper by Colonel Meadows Taylor, and also in his chanuing 
“ Story of my Life.” Anoíher excellent paper on this subject 
was published in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute for 
August 1877 by Mr. Walhouse, Madras Civil Service, retired. 

Not being a photographer, I have no illustrations to offer 
of the megalithic graves, trilithons and dolmens that I carne 
across. Objects of the kind which might have been worthy of a 
photographic snap shot were not sufficiently interesting to induce 
me to make good and carefuUy measured sketches. Por one thing 
I only carne across very few which deserved to be piotorially 
recorded. A good series of large-sized photographs of the most 
remarkable megalithic groups known in South índia would, 
however, be a valuable addition to the objects in the prehistoric 
room ; become a memorial of structures of great interest, many 
of which will probably be destrojed ere long unless placed under 
special protection of the district authorities ; and would further 


^ These were discovered, a few years ago, by Mr. J. R. Henderson, then 
Professor of Biology, Ohristían College, Madras, and aow Supeiintendent oí 
the Madraê Maieuni. His finda were typical palaeolitba of quartzite, 

See Addendum No. I, for the aaeociated foaaila. 
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te very iisefal in helping to preserve in their proper position or 
restore to tne structures slabs or blocks vrbich have slipped or 
fallen out of place from age or accident. 

A brief verbal oommuidcatioa to the Bengal Asiatio Sooiety 
regarding the great importance of my discovery was made by Dr. 
01dbam*in December 1864, and created mneh interest. 

An extensive collection of quartzite palseoliths was made from 
a shingle bed at Kirknmbadi on the north-west line of the Madras 
Eailway by the late Mr. W. E. Eobinson, C.E., not very long 
after Dr. King’s and my great find at Attrampabkam. His 
palsBobths were mostly larger and far coarser in make than the 
Attrampakkam speoimens. I do not know their fate. 

Palaeoliths Ln some number and all of quartzite were found in 
sHu in the laterite along the right banfc of the Corteliar river to 
the westward of the Madras-Nellore high road. Speoimens were 
chiaelled out of the hard rock by Surgeon-General Comish, Mr. 
W. Praser, and myeelf. 

A few specimens were also found by me on the little laterite 
outlier north of the river dose to the vülage of Manjakaranai and 
a few more among the debris talus around the outlier. 

Much imformation about the various sites at whicb palaoliths 
were found in the Cbingleput district and adjaoent parts of North 
Aicot is given in my memoir on the geology of parts of those 
districts, forming Part I of Vol. X of the Memoirs of the Geologioal 
Survey of índia, published in 1873 —Vide also Addendum 

No. in. 



B-GENERAL NOTES. 


1. THE WEAPONS AND TOOLS OF THE PAL^OLITHJO 
PEOPLE. 

That tlie old stoae folk must ha ve reqtiired weapons where- 
with to fight their enemies, whether human or animal, and tools 
for the preparation of their weapons, and furtlier tools and 
weapons as the old ones wore ont, are three self-evident pro- 
positions ; and there exists a certain amount of positive informa- 
tiOD as to the wants they strove to supply in the natnre and forms 
of the weapons and tools whioh have descended to the present day. 

A study of these furnishes hy inferenee the only clnes to the 
stages of civilization which had been attained respectively hy 
the peoples of the several prehistoric ages. These inferences 
must necessarily he insuffioient in nnmher to give even an 
approximate idea of the sociology of the several races nnder 
oonsideration. Like the geologioal recprd of lif e, whioh is full of 
gaps, the archasologioal reoord is necessarily imperfeot in many 
respects ; hut many of these gaps will certainly be filled np by 
the researohes of the rising generation of archeeologists. 

One great cause of the imperfection of the record for palseoli- 
thic man is the exceeding scantiness of the quaternary deposits 
in the peninsala, whioh are extremely poor, as compared with the 
paraUel series in Europe, especially in Erance, Belgium and 
Switzerland, in which countries the many caves and rock shelters 
freqnented by early man have safegnarded all manner of artifacts 
as well as human skeletons, which have not in índia been similarly 
preserved. 

Human bones have, however, been found in more recent Hnman 
deposits, for instance in the aUuvium of the Gundlakamma river 
in the Guntúr district, 8 miles north of Ongole.^ In the aUuvial allvvia. 
cliff here I found a human lower jaw'imbedded in an undisturbed 
bed of loamy sand between 18 and 20 feet below the present 
snrface. Other bones belonging probably to three individuais 
were extracted from a slightly higher levei and aU sent to the 
Geologioal Survey Mnseum in Calcutta. No implements or 
pottery were found in the aUuvium, and the bones belonged in aU 
probability to people drowned in big floods—(wrfe Memoirs, 
Geologioal Survey of índia, Vol. XVI, page 96). 


1 A little to the eaat of the crossiog of the great North Tmnk Boad. 
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WEAPONS AND T00L8 OF THE PAI.^OLITHIC PEOPLE. 


A possiblj 
pekleolitbic 
haman boae. 


Palaeolitbi 
of qoartzite 
mottly. 


No Kanian bonea were found by me in tbe allavia of thc 
Kistna and Tungabhadra or of any of tbe rivers, large or small, 
soatb of tbe Gondlakamma, tbougb I most earefully- inspected tbeir 
cüff-faces, wherever accessible, and tramped many Lundreds of 
miles witb tbat object. 

No babitations of palaiolitbie men have as far as is known 
survived to tbe present day in Soutbern, Central and Western 
índia; and from tbeir weapons and tools now remaining tbe fairest 
inference wonld seem tbat tbey were an uncnltured people bat 
not gross savages, tbeir artifacts in stone being in kind more 
nnmerousthan, and in shape and make far superior to, tbose of tbe 
Tasmanians and Australians, wben first visited by Captain Cook 
and contemporary navigators and tbe earliest Britisb oolonists. 
No erania of tbe Indian palaeolitbic men bave been found as yet 
nop, witb one possiblo exception, any otber parts of a buman 
skeleton. Tbe one boue in question was found by nie in tbe 
Attrampakkam nuliah, an aífluent of tbe Cortebar, a small 
riverfallinginto tbe sea 11 milesnortb of Madras. Tbe nullabcuts 
across a low plateau of lateritic conglomeratic sbingle containing 
large numbers of quartzite palaeolitbs. Tbe bone referred to bad 
seemingly been wasbed out of tbe conglomerate and lay in tbe dry 
bed of tbe stream, together witb a very large number of exceUent 
implements, wben first seen by Dr. William King and myself. 
We tbere made probably tbe largest and best collection of tbese 
ancient weapons ever made in índia. Large collections were 
snbsequently made elsewhere by otber colleetors at otber places, 
but none equalled in quality tbe Attrampakkam specimens. 

To retum to tbe bone above mentioned; it was seen bv 
Professora Busk and Boyd Dawkiqs, two xery distingnisbed 
osteologists, wben I returned to Englabd and read two papers on 
my disoovery of palaeolitbs in tbe coast laterite of Madras, one to 
tbe Geologioal Society of London and tbe otber to tbe Prebistorio 
Congress held at Norwicb in 1868. In tbe opinion of tbe two 
Professora, tbe bone, wbicb bad unfortunately lost botb articula- 
tions, migbt possibly be part of a buman tibia witb tbe platy- 
cnemic deformation found in people given to squatting on tbe 
gronnd. Tbe determination could not be regarded as absolute 
owing to tbe imperfect condition of tbe specimen. 

The vast majority of tbe palaeolitbs were made of quartzite, 
wbicb was by far tbe most suitable material occurring in South 
índia. Por, not only was it tbe most suitable, but on tbe .East 
Coast nortb of tbe valley of tbe Palar river, it was far and away tbe 
most plentiful, material; tbe great sbingle beds of diffierent ages of 
tbe Jnrassic rocks (tbe Paimabal series), tbe Sripermatur and 
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Sattavedu series of the Madras conntrj, aíforded inexliaustible 
and widespread supplies of splendid shingle, which tlie palseolitliio 
folk seem to have preferred greatly to masses of quartzite 
broken off frotn the vast beds of that rock wbich give rise to 
the enormous scarps, wbich figure so strikingly in the Cuddapah 
and Kurnool Systems, as seen in tbe Nagari mountains and the 
Vellikonda and Nallamallai ranges of the Eastern Gháts. 

In the centre of the Deccan plateau near Bellary and thence 
southward into Mysore, a region where true quartzite is absent or 
very rare, the old people made their weapons of jaspery hoematite 
quartzite, the next beat material procurable ; and here too they 
showed a preference for shingle of suitable size and shape. 

Quartz was very rarely used by the palseolithio people 
(though in itself quite a aufficiently hard stone), because it lends 
itself very badly to being chipped into any shape. I met 
with veíy few examples of it, bnt Ür. W. T. Blanford met 
with a good number at Eagundla in the Godávári Valley. 
Tn Central índia the old people made their -weapons out of 
quartzite as a rule, but typical pakeoliths have also been found 
in the Eewah oountry, made of porcellanite which is found in 
that region and furnishes a by-no-tneans unsaitable material; 
Nos. 4078, 4079 and 4080 are made of it, and the first of these is 
figured in Plate 2. See page 161. 

The palteolithic forms reoognized are at least ten in number,' 
clearly designed for difierent purposes as indicated by their 
varying shapes. The leading shapes are pointed ovais, e.g., 
Nos. 2204», 2204,0, 205 and 220421 figured in Plate 1. These 
show considerable differences in the proportion of their ■wddth 
to length, and all have sharp edges all round which would 


Of jaspery 

haematite 

quartiite. 


Üf quaitz. 


Ü£ 

porcellanite. 


^ The forme to be distiugaisbed are as follow ; 

1. Pointed oval. 


Axea 


Speare ... 

Digging toole 
Circnlar implemente 
Choppers 
Knives ... 

Scrapers ... 
Cores 

Hammer atones 
Strike^a-Ughte r 


(Madras type.) 
(Onillotine subtype.) 


2. Oval. 

3. Square edged. 

4. Obliqne edged. 
r 5. Narrow type. 

L 6. Broad based type. 

7. Pointed with thick jtebble bntts. 

8. Hurlíng stones with sharp edges all rouod. 

9. Pointed oval with sharp edge on one side only. 

10. Long narrow flakes with parallel sharp sides. 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

Tbe shapes Nos. 11 to 14 are less certainly admissibie as designed forms 
and thereíore as real artifaots* 



Madras type 
of paleeolith. 


Spear head 
type of 
palaeoUtIx. 


Blant-batt 
type of 
palfeolith. 
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prevent their being nsed in the unproteoted band. They were 
in all probability íitted into cloven handles and securely lasbed 
witb gufc or strips of wet bide or strong vegetable fibre ; bnt no 
type of bafting was preserved in tbe deposits in wbicb tbe 
implements carne to be buried. 

A remarkable form of palaeolitb, wbicb was long ago distin* 
gnisbed as tbe “ Madras type,” is tbe axe-form fignred in Plate 1 
—Nos. 2204-7,2204-8 and 3248, all made of quartzite, tbe last of 
a very coarse gritty variety. In all of tbis type, wbicb is not a 
very common one, tbe cutting edge is prodnced by tbe meeting of 
two flate surfaces, eacb prodnced by one blow and not by a 
number of small cbippings, wbicb never result in so sharp an edge. 
The obHque cutting edge as in No. 2204-7 is met witb sufficiently 
often to jnstify describing it as a special sub-type, tbe “Guillotine” 
sub-type. It wonld have made a very handy tool in trimming 
away charred surfaces, if tbe old people went in for tbe manu¬ 
facture of dug-out canoes witb tbe aid of fire, as was so largely 
done by many of tbe South Sea islanders.' 

They bad alao spear heads wbicb, wben fitted to suitable 
sbafts, wonld bave been very formidable tbrusting or stabbing 
weapons. A very excellent example of tbis type is No. 2204-5, 
Plate 1; and two capital weapons of tbe kind were figured by me 
in my first paper on tbe subject in Plates I and 1 (a) and 2 and 
2 (a) in tbe Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 1866. 

No. 2204-22 in Plate 1 is a more speciaüzed form, sbarp 
pointed and sbarp sided, witb a very sbort pebble butt, wbicb 
migbt very well have served as a spear bead and could, íf monnted 
in a cleft pole and properly lasbed, have been used as a very 
formidable heavy spear. A lighter form of spear migbt similarly 
bave been constructed witb No. 2204-5, wbicb is tbe most sbarp 
pointed Indian palseoütb tbat I bave met witb. See Addendum 
No. IV. 

The implements wbicb may bave been meant for use in tbe 
unguarded hand bad thick butt ends witb tbe original pebble 
snrface left nnchipped. 

They constitute a very distinctive tbird type of implement 
wbicb may bave been nsed for agrieultural purposes for digging 
np edible roots and bnlbs and are weU represented in Plate 2 of 
tbis volume, Nos. 305 and 309. As from their sbape they could 
be wielded witb tbe fuU force of their owner witbout any injury 
to tbe band, they may bave formed very formidable weapons in a 
band-to-hand combat. Flake knives were among tbe tools made 


See also the cat jllustrating shafting of spear head. 
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and used by tte old people, and apparently also true scrapers. If 
the sciaper-like implements were used in tie same way as tools of 
the same shape were used ty the neolithic peoples and some of the 
haokward tribes still living, we may infer that the palseolithic 
race of men made use of the skins of animais they killed in the 
chase or in self-defence. 

A stone less well adapted for the manufacture of implements 
than qnartzite, hut yet sometimes used, was a süiceous limestoue, 
a fine palaeolith made from which is illustrated in Plate 2, No. 
2894. I ohtained. it from a very remarkable talus oconrring at 
Teddihalli west of Surapur in Hyderãbãd State. See page 122. 

No traces of the use of fire have, so far as I know, heen met 
■with in deposits containing the oldest chipped stones, but their 
makers must have known it; nor have any traces of their old habi- 
tations been found anywhere in índia and recorded. Similarly, 
no traces have heen found of the manner in which they disposed of 
their dead. Only a solitary fragment of bone supposed to be 
hnman wa.s found at Attrampakkam by myself in 1863 and is 
referred to above. Nohuman skulls of paheolithic age are knovra 
to have been found in índia ; so it is impossible to speculate upon 
the physique of the old palmolithic people. No traces of pottery 
have been seen with any of the finds of implements so numerously 
made in Southern, Western or Central índia. Prom the shapeli- 
ness and good workmanship, however, of many of their weapons 
and tools one can only infer that they were a distinctly intelligent 
people. Should any lucky find be made in the future of a cave 
containing traces of man in a well-preserved state, we may well 
expect to find artifaots of a quality fully equalling those met with 
in the older French, Belgian and British bone caves. 

As already mentioned, no palmolithic habitations have 
remained to the present day in Southern índia; and hkewise no 
signs of the mode of burial, whether inhnmation, cremation or 
exposure of the eorpses, and no objects in any way indicative of 
religious thought were found in connection with palmoliths. There 
are very few caves ',in South índia, and in but one of them were 
remains of palaeolithic age found when explored ia the eighties 
by my son Lieutenant (now Lieut.-Oolonel) Foote, E.A., and 
myself, but chiefly by the former, as I was called away urgently 
on other duty.^ 


Flake knivM 
and Borapera 


PalaeolithiQ 
peoples, 
their conâi* 
tiOP' 


Their habits 
and praotioes. 


' The remains here referred to are a few carved bonés and marked teeth 
of Magdalenian aspect whícb will be desoribed in the Becords of the Geological 
Soryey of índia, as they belox^ to that department. The smaU box containing 
them was lost sight of for several years, but was found again quite lately. 
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Wooden 

comb 

preserved ín 
white ash. 


t 


tíard wood 
«peara. 


Of wooden artifacts of palsBolithic age no trace has been 
disoovered as yet; indeed none could reasonably be expected in 
vievv of the prevalence of termites (white auts) and their pheno- 
menal voracity. 

The only wooden prehistoric object of any age that I 
know to have escaped to modem times in its entirety was a 
small wooden comb diseovered by iny friend Mr. Gornelias 
Cardew, c.e., when in charge of the Sonthem Mahratta Loco- 
motive Works at Guntakal janction in Anantapur.* This comb 
escaped the greed of the white ants because imbedded in a layer 
of white ash, a snbstance they hate intensely as contact with it 
greatly disagrees with their soft moist bodies. Mr. Cardew, 
after I had the pleasure of iiitroducing him to an interesting 
neolithic site a little to the south of the railway, made some 
interesting and siiccessfnl excavations and fonnd an iron and 
bronze age site adjoining the neolithic one and from it obtained 
a valuable series of earthenware and iron articles, Nos. 12SiO to 
1268 of the prehistoric coUection catalogued by me for the 
Mnseum in lOOl.” 

In view of the natnre of the Indian fanna and of the great 
size and ferocity of many of the larger animais, it has been 
thought by some people, and not unreasonably, that paleeolithic 
man was very badly provided with means wherewith to protect 
himself and his kiud against the wild beasts which shared the 
coontry with him. If the old people had no other weapons at 
command than the palseoliths, even well and securely moonted 
and hafted, they woold certainly have been heavily handioapped 
against their foes, bnt it must not be forgotten that they could 
have constructed very effective weapons ont of the hard. woods 
which grow so freely in many of the forests, such as “ Hard- 
íBickia, binata” or “ Acha ” of the Tamü people, and “ Yepi ” of the 
Telugus, an extremely hard and very darable dark red wood. 
It grows freely in the Eastern Deccan, a region largely frequeuted 
by the palaeolithic men. Another very similar wood is the Xylta, 
dolabriformis also growing in South índia, the Ironwood tree of 
Pegu anil Arracan. ® It is dark brown or reddish brown in colour. 

These excessively hard -woods could be worked into spears 
with extremely sharp points and of snflBcient size to be very for- 
midable weapons of ofíence, if wielded by stroug and active men 


^ A auaall remnant of prebistoric wood is described in Addendam No. XXII. 
Vide the Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquíties in the Madras Musenra 
drawn up by me and publíshed by GoTemment in 1901. 

^ Jamhu in Hindi; Irúl in TamU ; Eruvatu in Telugn. 
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and especially so if a nnmber were so armed and actied in concert. 
Clubs, too, of the larg^st size could easily liave been prepared by 
nprooting yonng trees of many kinds and trimming'away the 
tops and tbe thin roots. 

A most intereating inatanoe of the actual nse of anch wooden 
apeara is qnoted by Sir Thomas Holdioh from the log of Alexander 
the Great’a admirai, Nearkhoa.' 

“ It waa at the moath of the Hingol,” draining the Las 
Bela Valley, writea Sir Thomas Uoldieh, “ that a skirmish took 
plaee with the nativea which ia ao vividly described by Nearkhos, 
trhen the Greeks leapt into the aea and cbarged home throngh 
the aurf. Of all the little episodes described in the progress 
of the voyage thia ia one of the raoat intereating ; for there is 
a very dose deecription given of oertain barbariana clothed in the 
akins of fish or animais, covered with very long hair, and uaing 
'their naila as we nse flah-knives, armed with wooden'pike8 hard- 
ened in the fire, and fighting more like monkeya than men. Here 
we have the real aboriginal inhabitants of Índia. Not so very 
many veara ago, in the woods of Western índia, a apecimen almost 
literally anawering to the deacription of Nearkhos was oaught 
whilat we were in the proceaa of snrveying those jungles, and he 
fumished a uaeful eontribution to ethnographical Science at the 
time. Probably these barbarians of Nearkhos were inoomparably 
older even than the Turanian races which we can recognize, and 
which aucceeded them, and which, like them, have been gradually 
driven south into the íastnesaes of Central and Southern índia.” 

PalíBolitha which have been expoaed for long perioda to atmos- 
pherio influenoes will be seen in many cases tn have acquired a 
peculiar surfaoe lustre analogous to the patina on metallic 
aurfaoes. Thia cbange in the case of the palaeoliths found on the 
plateaua above the banks of the Nile, which are much weather- 
atained, has been aptly called by Professor Flinders Petrie, 
“ j®onic Tinting.” It shows best on implements made of fine 
grained material like flint, far more so indeed than in those made 
of quartzite or hmmatite jasper. The tinting is well seen in the 
series shown in the Cairo Museum. 

A list of the localitiea which yielded palaeoliths will be found 
cn pages 167, 168 and 169. 


Savages of 
the Makran 
Coast armed 
with wooden 
■pears. 


,iEonic 
tinting* of 
palgooliths. 


^ See Colonel Sir Thomas Hoídich, k.c.m.g., k.c.i.e., c.b., “ Tfte Gaíe.v of 
índta,” page 157 j an adniirahle vroik. 
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2. THE SUPPOSED EOLITHIC PEOPLB. 

The type of ancient artifact which was sapposed to have 
preceded the palseolithic age, and is now the cause of so maoh 
discussion and such very strongly opposed opinions, has not to my 
tnowledge been as yet taet with in índia. I myself have certainly 
not yet fonnd one, nor seen or heard of one found by any one else. 
Possibly the type will yet be found. Why this form of stone 
implement should not have been produced by the prepal®olithic 
people of índia, if such a people there was, is a puzzle hard to 
explain, for various kinds of siliceous stone neariy approaohing 
flint in its peculiar and special form of fissibility are to bç found 
in different parts of the peninsula, to wit, the many forms of 
chert in the Cuddapah and Kumool Systems, the jaspers of the 
Dharwar system, the agates of the Decoan Trap, and lastly, the true 
flints found in the valley of the Vellar ri ver in the north-eastem 
part of Trichinopoly distriet. Flint is also procnrable in Sind 
and was there nsed by the neolithic people to formknives of diffe¬ 
rent sizes, many remartably fine specimens of the cores resulting 
from the manufacture of the flake-knives having been found at 
Rohri on the Indus, e.g., Nos. 4051, 4052 and 4053. 

The subjeet of the buman origin of eoliths, despite all that 
has been written upon it and the great discussion it has given 
riseto, e.y., the discussion onMr. S. H. Warren’s lengthy paper' 
rêad before the Anthropological Institute in 1905, has been left so 
thoroughly unsettled that the matter need not be gone into here, 
though at the Archseological Cougress at Monaco held in 1906, 
much more faith in the truly human origin of these remarkable 
objects was displayed than might perhaps have been expected. 

When at home in 1902, I had the good fortune to see in 
Oxford Mr. Montgomery Beirs splendid collections of eoliths and 
a grand series of palaeoliths found by him in the Thames valley ; 
while through the kindness of Dr. Smith Woodward, f.k.s., I had 
been able to study Sir Joseph Prestwich’s fine collection of eoliths 
in the Natural History Museum very thoroughly. 


1 “ On the origin of eolithic âints by natural causes especially by the found- 
ering of drifts.” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1905. 

Yiàe also "Worthingtoii Smith’s paper on oolitha in “ Man,” 1908. 
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3. THE HIATUS BETWEEN THE PAL^OLITHIC AND 
NEOLITHIC AGES. 

THs is a theory whioh has met witk the approval of many of 
the most experienoed and leading prekistoric arcli8Bologists, foi;e- 
most among whom stood tke late Sir John Evans, k..o.b. The 
theory is that a vast lapse of time occurred between the latest 
appearance of the work of the palaeolithio people and the íirst 
appearance of the wort of the neoUthio people. Sir J ohn, in the 
last pages of his great work “ The Ancient Stone Implements, 
Weapons, and Ornamenta of Great Britain,” argues most ably 
the point that snoh a great gap, or hiatns, did really occur in 
Western Europe, and it appears to me that the real existence of 
a similar gap is strongly supported hy the geological features 
shown in the annexed section of the right bank of the Sabarmati 
river in Gnjarat. Typical paiffioliths were deposited by flood 
action in a bed of coarse shingle over which more than 50 feet of 
other alluvial materiais were püed by the action of the river, and 
over this again nearly 200 feet in thickness of blown locss was 
heaped by the westerly winds frcm the Gulf of Cambay and the 
Eann of Outch. It was on the top of the high levei loess which 
occurs in the shape of small plateaiis at intervala capping the 
high alluvial banks or on the top of isolated loess hills away from 
the river that the neolithio people left the earliest traces of 
their advent in the shape of flake-knives and wedges, with 
scrapers, strike-a-lights and a variety of interestmg selected stone^. 
Then a change took place and the river ceased to deposit and 
began to cut away its older alluvium to a depth of more than 100 
feet as shown in the annexed section. Very little deposition 
has taken place of late and that only of fine sand or clay which 
lies in quite little beds at foot of the old banks here and there. 

The very fine palasolith, No. 3248, of theMadras .axe type, 
which I have figured in Plate l,had been washed down from the 
lower part of bed No. 3 of the section and lay at the bottom of a 
little golly (jjiarked X in the section), only a few yards from the 
edge of the water, which at the time of my visit formed a broad 
reaoh of rather deep water and prevented me from gctting a 
front view of the bank which I wished to sketeh. No boat was 
procnrable looally, and tbe left bank was too distant to allow of a 
nseful view being obtained by Crossing the river liigher up to 
the Sadolia side. 

The section just desoribed lies 8^ mües south-east by south of 
Vijãpur in the taluq of that name ín the Baroda State, but is not 
very easily approached because of many deep guUies cutting up tbe 
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river bank both to the north-west, west and sontb of tbe spot 
whenee I pronured tbe palaeoliths tinder consideration. If prooeed- 
ing aouth-east from Vijâpur, the best ronte lies viâ Mahnri and 
thence by a path running south and soath-east to a little hamlet 
oí tbe name of Kot, about half a mile south of which begins the 
cliií section. Immediately opposite the implement site stands 
very- eonspicuoiisly ■ on the top of the left bank a small temple 
belonging to the village of Sadolia, which lies 3 miles West of the 
small town cf Parantij, ih the Mahi Kantha country. 

A shingle bed, the eqnivalent of No. 3 in the section, at 
Pedhamli 8 miles up the right bank, yielded a very good paleeolith, 
shapelv in form, of quartzite of remarkable coarse texture, No. 3309,. 
which is figured in Plate 2. I found it on tbe shingle bed a few 
yai-ds south of Pedhamli village. It had evidently come a long 
distanoe, for it was much rolled before being buried in the shingle 
bed No. 3. 

'Phc elevations above sea levei at which palseoliths have been 
fo,;nd in South índia vary from only a few feet above high tide 
mark on the East Coast to about 2,500 feet around the Katharighar 
and Paizarghar Durg hilis (in Belgaum District),two of the most 
westerly points to which the palaeolithians (to coin a new but 
very usefiil ethnographic name) seem to have advanced. 

The highest point near the East Coast at which I found palaeo- 
liths wa» ou the Alieoor bilis, a group rising to the height of about 
500 feet. I carne upon them on the south-western slope at a spot 
at an elevation of not less than 400 feet to which they had been 
brooght by Jenudation from a somewhat higher part of the hill 

Many more localities yielding palseoliths, beside thoee shown 
on the map which accompanies this volume, will prohably be met 
witli hy future observers and add to the knowledge of the distri- 
bution of the rougb stooe chipping people. It will be of great 
interest tn nscertain whether the great Deeoan Trap area was 
inhabitod hy the palseolithians, and whether those who dwelt in 
the central parts of the area were driven to make their implements 
from the local materiais, or were oHiged to procure their accus- 
tomed stones from, and had therefore to make expeditions to, the 
regions north and sonth of the Trap area, where the desired stones 
oould be found inthe rough and brought home to be worked into 
tools or weapons at leisure. If the necessity for having the aetng- 
tomed quartzite, hsematite quartzite, siiiceous limestone or poroel- 
lanite was urgent and the personal expeditions were ditficult, it may 
whllhave led tu a system of batter for tbe rough material with tbe 
residents on the confines of tbe area, or the latter may have 
become implement makers and bave traded with their produoe. 
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Much liglit may be thrown on some of tbese questions, if the 
observer finding implements on working places bave Bufficient 
geologieal knowledge and aoqnamtanee with tbe regions lying 
north and sonth of tbe trap area to decide upon tbe provenanoe 
of tbe material bis finds -were made of. 


4. WEAPONS AND TOOLS OF THE NEOLITHIC PEOPLE. 

Witb tbe great cbange in tbe metbod of workbig their tools 
and weapons carne an equally great cbange in tbe material tbe 
neolitbio people selected, for tbey cbose instead of tbe Ugbt- 
colonred quartzites favoared by tbe palseobtbio people the dark 
blackisb or absolutely black basic trap rocks occurring so largely 
in tbe bundreds of trap dykes traversing tbe gneissic and granitic 
regions or intmded into tbe yomiger oveilying beds of tbe 
Dharwar, Cuddapab (Kaladgi) and Kurnool (Bbima) series of the 
Deccan. A probable reason for tbe cbange of material was the 
superior tougbness and tenacity of tbe trappean rocks as com- 
pared witb tbe quartzite. W bate ver tbeir reason for tbis great 
cbange, tbey observed it strenuously, for witb only a very few 
exceptions the polished neolitkie implements found or seen by 
me were all made of trappoid rock. To speak of celts and 
kindred implements only, my collection contains over 1,000 
specimens ; and reckoning at a rougb estimate tbose broken 
specimens left behind in tbe many old neolithic sites I visited, 
several tbousand specimens must bave been bandled by me alone, 
to say uotbing of tbose collected by otber observers and preserved 
in otber collections, 

Tbe variety of implements and tools produoed by tbe neolithic 
people is mucb greater tban that fabricated by the palteolitbic 
people, and a list wbicb I bave drawn up and give further on 
sbows tbat to meet their wants tbey produced no fewer tban 78 
distinct artifacts, of wbicb 41 belong to the ground and polished 
class; wbile the unpolished class contains a further series of 37. 
Many of tbe groups of artifacts, sucb as the celts, show numerous 
varieties in form of tbeir kind. In the celt group, no fewer tban 
12 sucb varieties or types are distinguishable. Some of tbese 
types may bave been due possibly to passing fasbions, but otbers 
are referable to the special local development of tbe jointing of 
tbe material tbey were made of. The old stone workers were 
very keen on saving themselves unnecessary labour; and in order 
to do tbis tbey sougbt for specimens of tbe rough material whicb 
were so shaped by tbe existence of joint planes as to approxdmate 
to tbe forms tbey desired to prodnce in tbe same way that 
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their palaeolithic predecessors (possibly actual ancestors) seleoted 
individual large pebbles that could be oonverted into shapelj 
implements witb the minimum of chipping. Tbere are many 
examples in tbe coUection of the seleetion of rock fragmenta 
conveniently shaped by joint planes, the presence of which must 
have very materially diminished the quantity of chipping requisite 
to produce good celts. 

No. 1402, found on Sanganatallu, 31 milesnorth-east of Bellary, 
is a very notable example of this, for here no less than five joint 
planes are preaent and would, if they had been fully made use of, 
have saved an immensity of labour to the chipper dealing ■with it. 
In this case, certainly, the existence of the joint-planes has 
caused the implement to be of really elegant shape, as wül be 
seen from careful inspection of the figure in Plate 52. Very many 
other examples are present in which a smaller nnmber of joint 
planes ocour, and have been availed of to excellent purpose in the 
making of the implement. 

One of the most interesting types of the celt group No. 992 in 
the coUection, is illustratedin Plates 4 and õ. This is a form which 
may well be regarded as the prototype of the iron axes, speoimens 
of which, Nos. 173,174, and 192a, are figured in Plates 19 and 
50. It is a type which differs from all the rest in being broad 
and thin. AU the examples of this type are made of fine-grained, 
hard, archsean trappoid schist, which appears in lentioular en- 
closures in the granite gneiss at and to the west of Gadiganuru 
in BtUary district, for which reason I shaU call it the Gadiganuru 
type. This peculiar schist is a rock I met with nowhere else 
in the Decoan. No. 992, though the largest and most striking 
example of the type, is not a speoially well -shaped celt, for the 
initial chipping was not carried far enough to make the surfaoes 
of the broad sides reaUy fiat and smooth, and they were not well 
gronnd before being pclished. Some oi the others of the type 
were much more earefuUy finished ofl. 

Another noteworthy celt is No. 99, a Shevaroj hiü specimen 
figured in Plále 3, which shows what may be regarded as incipient 
drill holes; but strangely enough no truly perforated celts have 
been found in índia as far as I have gone or been able to 
learn from dose enquiry. Why the drilling of this specimen 
should have been only^ just started and never carried any further 
is an inexplicable mystery ; but one thing is certain, namely 
that if it had been comj leted, the result would have been a very 
badly balanced axe, 

The reason why the Indian neolithio people did not drill 
Socket hole.5 for the handles of their celts is not easy to divine 
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when they bored theia through equally liard varieties of stone 
which tbey employed for tlieir mace heads or ringbtones, and 
made their tliumbstones, oarefuUy ground and polished oval 
flakers, by partially perforating them from both sides, as in 
No. 2900 from near Belganm and No. 3396 from Kanja on tlie left 
bank of the Taptí river, whicli are the only specimens of the kind 
that I obtained. See No 3396, Plate 19. 

Notes upon other interesting specimens will be fonnd further 
on -when dealing with tbe localities of their provenance. 

It would be an interesting point to elucidate if the old Caribbean 
mace head makers were acquainted with a method of hafting their 
weapons by resort to a process followed by Carib tribes in the 
West Indies by which they secnred excellent handles. The 
process was this ; when the mace liead was completed they took it 
into the forest, and having fonnd a tree which would furnish 
a suitable handie, they cnt ofF the end and twigs of the selected 
branoh and slipped the head as far up the branch as it would go 
and left it there for a while. The continuing growth of the branch 
oaused the wood to swell out and form nodes both above and 
below the head, and when these had become large enough to hold 
it in place iinrnoveably the branch was cut ofí suitablv, and a 
perfect club was the result. If the head became somewhat loose 
as the green wood shrunk, it was quite easy to tighten the mace 
head for use by soaking it in water for a while before use. 

If this method of hafting was known to thé Tndian armourers 
of the neolithic time, it was forgotten hy their descendants, for at 
the present dav wood-cutters and even carpenters are singularly 
stupid about the hafting of their tools, whether axes or hammers 
and hoes of sorts, and it is alniost impossible to get proper hafts 
for these tools. 

Another form of polished irnplement which should not be Siiekstones, 
overlooked is the slick stone or slyking stone, examples of which 
were met with on the Shevaroy hills and elsewhere. 

The slick stones were artifacts used in Europe lono- after the 
neolithic pcriod had cume to au end, as will be seen on reference 
to Sir John Evans’s great work “ The -4ncient Stone Implemenfs 
Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain.” Thev were made 
US6 of to give lustre and smoothness to woven materiais while 
still in the ioom. 

A very good speoimen in the collection is No. 16õ made of 
hornblendic gneiss, a flattish oval with one side Hat with a rounded 
edge. It retains a good deal of its original polish and is very 
shapely. It well deserves a figure, but was acoidentallv over¬ 
looked when the plates were being prepared. 

2-a 
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Tet another very interesting polished implement whicli 1 
regard as a net-smker is No. 254, of wHtisli grey steatite, from 
Komaranahalli, 4 mües soath-eaat of tke great temple at Hallibid. 
It is figured in Plate 19. Despite being mucb weathered, as 
shówn bj tbe cavities left by acicular orystals of actinolite wbicb 
have beèp. weatbered out, from long exposuie to atmospberie 
aotion on tbe stirface, it retains distiact traces of former high 
polisb. 

Tbe following lists of tbe various implementa and omaments 
maâe by tbe neolitbic people are of interest:— 


Ground or carved, and ground and ■polühed objeets. 


1. Adzes, 2 typea. 

2. Amnlets. 

3. AnvUs. 

4. Axe-bammers, 3 types. 

5. Beads of many types and 

stones. 

6. Bnttons. 

7. Celta of 12 types. 

8. Cbisels of 6 types. 

9. Com-crnabera. 

10. Oylindera. 

11. Discs. 

12 Pignrines, hnman. 

13. Do. animal. 

14. Hammers, sqnare. 

15. Do. ronnd. 

16. Do. belted. 

17. Hammer stones. 

18. Honea. 

19. Mace beads. 

26. Maxbles (Toys). 

21. MeaUngplaces ou rocks ínííítt. 


22. Mealing stones, 2 types, flat 

and rounded. 

23. Mealing trongbs, 2 types.deep 

and sballow. 

24. Mortars. 

25. MuUers. 

26. Net-sinkers. 

27. Palettes for ronge. 

28. Pencils of steatite. 

29. Pestles. 

30. Pivot stones. 

31. Pounders. 

32. Pobsbing grooves. 

33. Slabs for grinding. 

34. Slick stones. 

35. Stone, vessels of. 

36. Do. do. of steatite. 

36a. Tally stones. 

37. Tbnmb stones. 

38. Wbetstones. 

39. Pballus. 

40. Pendaats. 


Unpoüshed 

1. Anvils, rongb. 

2. Arrowheads, 3 types. 

3. Bone splitters. 

4. Bnrins or graving tools, 2 

types. 

5. Cores, 6 types. 1 

6. Discs. j 

7. Plakes, 5 types. i 

8. Plakers. ' 


aríi/acts. 

9. Knives. 

10. Lance beads. 

11. Lancets. 

12. Mallets. 

13. Potting stones for potters. 

14. Pendants. 

15. Saws. 

16. Soalpels. 

17. Bcrapers, oval, large. 
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18. Scraper, small, ronnd. 

19. Do. extended. 

20. Do. incurved. 

21. Selected stones oimany kinds 

and for various purposes. 


22. Sling stones. 

23. Spoke sliaves. 

24. Wedges, worked. 

25. Wedges, onworked. 


— is desirablft topointout tke pecnliarities oi the varíous types of 
celt-like implements, a group inclnding aâzes, celts, chisels and axe hammers. 

Of tbe adzes, there are two types, a short and a long one, which latter, if 
well ground and polished, would be very closely akin to, or identical with, tbe 
Polynesian type, a facsimile of which was met with. ín a neolithic site in Hydera. 
bad State and is fignred in Plate 6 (No. 2655). 

Tbe several types of celta, 12 in ntimber. which are recognízable may be 
desoribed as follows:— 

1. Celts with oral edges. 


2. 

Do. 

square edgesa 

3. 

Do. 

narrow edges and cylíndrical bodies. 

4. 

Do. 

pointed butts. 

5. 

Do. 

blunt butts. 

6 . 

Do. 

roand sides. 

7. 

Do. 

bevelled sides. 

8 . 

Do. 

square sides. 

9. 

Do. 

square shoulders to regronnd edges. 

10. 

Do. 

curred edges. 

11. 

Do. 

short and tbick body. Battle axe type. 

12. 

Do. 

thín bodies, procotype of irou axe. 

Of the chisels 6 well-marked types are to be distingaisbed- 

1. 

Cbisei with square bodies. 

2. 

Do. 

oross cut edge and very tbick body. 

3. 

Do. 

tbick triangular body. 

4. 

Do. 

narrow thin body. 

S. 

Do. 

broad with elliptical edge. 

6. 

Do. 

Sharp point. 

Of axe-haminerB 

2 types shoald be recognised— 


1. Aze-hamnier with a long nairow body. 

2. Do. short thíck and broad body. 

A remartatle fact in oonnection ■with the neolithic age is the Harity of 
ahsence hitherto of finds of weli-worked arrow-heads of chert, arrow- 

' }iPfl.ds 

agate and jasper, the three kinds of süiceons stone oommon in 
Southern, Central, and great part of Western, índia and which 
were so frequently and cleverly worked by the neolithic people 
and their desoendants into implements and arms of larger or 
smaller cbaracter, snch as scrapers, both oval and incurved, and 
other forms as drüls and piercers, saws and knives and manv 
pygmy implements. 

TLat bows and arrows were unknown to so intelligent and Possibie uae 
mechanically skilful a people is most improbahle, and tbe absence 
of snch arrow-heads demands ari explanation, which is not obvions airow-head». 
at first sigbt. In explanation of the above strange fact I would 
offer the following theory which I think may prove acceptahle 
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to raaiiy. My theory is that the neolithic people foand it íar 
easier to use as lieads for ttieir arrovís large thorns, sucli as those 
of tlie liabool or gum arabic tree and those of tbe Acacia latronwn, 
both of these. ti-ees of common occurrence iu tbe Indian península 
and very easily procured. The thorns of both are large, strong 
and exceedingly sharp and capable of making verv serious 
wounds, if properly employed. For the shooting of Sraail game 
snch thorns would have made very efiective arrows, if they had 
been somewhat weighted to make them balance the shafts. which 
were probably inade of reeds of different kinds. The heads made 
out of the great hollow thorns of the Acacia latronum could have 
been very effectively weighted by boring a small hole through the 
side oí the thorns, near their base, and fiUing the cavity with fine 
magnetic iron sand, which is procurable in thousands of siream 
beds in almost every part of the country, except absolute 
allnvia. It is a large constituent of the beach sands on either 
side of the península. I have figured snch a thorn in Plate 46, 
No. 193n. 

The solid babcol thorns could easily be weighted extemally 
above their attachment to the reed or cane forming the shaft 
of the arrow. Arrow-heads of hard wood are said to be used for 
shooting fish by some of the fisherfolk on the Western Coast, and 
such uiay very likely have been invented by the archers of 
tlie prehistoric tribes. There has been no exainple fonnd of snch 
arrows, as far as I know, nor need that be w-ondered at seeing 
how all traces of wooden articles have been destroyed by ihe 
ubii{UÍtous white ants. Out of all the thousands of prehistoric 
objeets I have handled, or seen, in índia, only two consisted of 
wood ; the comb found by my friend Mr. C. Cardew, c.i;., and the 
other, a small remnant of the shaft lefc in a. metal spear headsocket. 
The surface of the latter shows that it had been gnawed Ly 
f frmites. It is in Colonel Branfiirs collection in the lower gallerv 

A small number of pointed chert and agate flakes have been 
collected, which are held by some observers to have been arrow- 
heads. In my collection are a few such flakes from Eanchi ir 
Chota Nagpur, which were sent me hy my friend the late Hlr. 
J. Wood-Mason, Superintendent of the Indian Museum. He 
was firmly convinced of their heing trne arrow-heads, but I cannot 
myself regard them as such, for they are too rude for my accept- 
ance. I have found simüar pointed flakes in other places but 
regard them as very doubtfui, in fact as nothing more than 
aocidental forms. Only two or three specimens in my collection 
appear to me possibly genuinely worked arrow-heads, and^hese 
will be found described furtber on when dealino- with the 
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localitieá they were found in. But I ean only speak with perfect 
confldence of oue, No. -'3892, p. 151. 

The extent to which the neolithic people were interested in, 
and affeeted by, ptrception of eolour is not easy to gauge, as few 
indications of their love of varying tints reraain; still there are 
fcur facts from which inferences can be drawn. Firstly, the several 
tints they allowed their pottery to reeeive by varying the degree 
of íiring they exposed the pots to. Secoudly, the pigments tliey 
used to paint the difíerent vessels the poiters turned out were 
shadea of red, yellow, brown and rarely orange and purplish grey. 
No pigments producing green and bine appeat to have been 
known to them judging by the painted sherds. The black eolour 
of most vessels seems to be due to their having been iess highly 
fired, and this is oonfirmed by the fact that the blaek earthenware 
weathers much sooner than the red. Whether the grey eolour of 
some vessels is due to the admixtare of some foreigu substanee or 
to the clay employed beiug of a totally dilíerent kind, 1 canuot say, 
but if a piece of the grey earthenware were analysed some light 
on this question might be obtained. 

The third fact to aid the ooinprehension of the neolithio eolour 
appreoiation is the great fondness the old tolk had for pistaoite 
granite with ita mixture of green and pink eolours and for chrome 
gneiss with ita delioate greenish white and green tinta. In many 
cases, apecimena of theae two rooka must have been fetohed from 
great distanoea, though they would have served no better than 
the coramon country rock for the making of mealing stones and 
oorn-erushers, for which they were generally used. 

The fourth fact, or seeming fact, lies in the very pietty and 
oflen quite gay eolours of many of the selected stones gathered 
by the old people often from quite distant places, e.g., the pleasing 
eolours of the cherts and agates they colleeted to convert into 
dril! head tlakes, acrapera and strike-a-lights. Ifc would be easy 
to make a long list of localities in the Deocan, Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, where veins of bright chert oecur. One example 
of evident appreeiation of a very lovely pale shade of emerald 
green amazon stone, felspar, obtained from a granite vein to be 
seen Crossing the half empty bed of the Sabarmati, a few miles 
higher up the ri ver, should be qnoted. A nnmber of this variety 
have been taken on the loess plateau east of Hirpura—see 
Nos. 3262 to 3269. 

Attention must be given to the use of reddle in 13 neolithic 
sites in the Deccan. 1 found specimens of earthy red haematite, 
or reddle, which had been ruhhed down to prodnce red powder 
which could serve as rouge, or be employed as paint if mixed 
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with some suitable liquid veHole. Two small slaba which had 
apparently been uaed for grinding or rubbing down. tbe reddle 
were also met with; one, a flat pebble of hsematite schist, No. 421, 
from the Fort Hill, Beliary, and tbe other, No. 2738, of grey 
brown sandstone, found at Maski in the Raichur Doab. 

Of tbe 13 sites wbicb yielded reddle stones, 9 are in 
Beliary district, Nos. 377, 422, 444—31, 904, 1123 to 1135, 1257, 
1427, 1516, 1.546 and 1555, one in Mysore, No. 229, one in 
Anantapur, No. 2084, one in Hyderabad, No. 2878, and one in 
Baroda State, No. 2902. Tbe sbape of many sbows tbat they 
had been gronnd very often or very largely. 
intaderasof Nothing has been found in índia so fer as I know in any 
Ligoriai) resembling the “ pintaderas ” fonnd in the neolithic 

caves of Liguria. These are narrow terra eotta stamps used to 
apply colonr, apparently prepared with red ochre, to the hnman 
skin—a style of personal decoration, which the neolithic people 
of Southern and Western índia do not appear to have been 
addicted to. 

No neolithio burials by inhnmation being apparently known 
in índia, it is impossible to determine whetber in the painting of 
the bones of the departed a red colonr was practised as was tbe 
case in the bone caves in Liguria, e.g., the Balzi Bossi which lies 
jnst within the boundary of Italy, a few miles east of Mentone. 
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5. THE IRON-AGE PEOPLE. 

In spite of the great ease with which iron objects of all 
kinds are utterly destroyed and lost by osidation when exposed 
to damp, yet from the very durable character of the pottery the 
iron age people produced and the vast qnantity of it they left, it 
is evident that in a very large number of cases they mnst have 
occupied the old neolithic viUage-sites; and the celts and other 
stone implementa are now mixed np with the highly polished and 
hrightly colonied sherds of the later-aged eaxthenware. Except 
in a very few cases the duJl-coloured and rough-snrfaced tmly 
neolithic sherds oconr but very sparingly. 

That the iron age in peninsular índia was not preceded 
hy a bronze age, as in Grete, Greece and so many other Western 
countries, was very probahly dne to the land-loving character 
of the neolithic people, for, had they possessed any seafaring 
inclinations, they wonld certainly have sailed across the Bay of 
Bengal, reached the Tenasserim coast and there become acqnainted 
with the tinstone (cassiterite) of that region. As copper is 
fonnd plentifuUy in índia, the art of making an alloy mnst soon 
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have foUowed. As it fell out, however, the discovery of the alloy 
was not made in índia till after the art of iron smelting had been 
acqnired, and iron -weapons and tools had come largely into use. 

The people who could make such high class pottery as mnoh 
of that desoribed in the foregoing section of my notes and figured 
in some of my plates, notably, plates 24 to 28 (á), also plates 30, 
34, 36, 38, 39, 53, 55, -56 and 59, must have attained a oonaider- 
ahle degree of oivilization. Of the same age apparently are the 
shell bangles -whioh ocour so numeroualy in several sites and are 
many of them objeots of heauty, as willbe seen on reference to 
plates 41,42 and 43. 

Shell bangles used to be mannfactured at Dacca ; and for the 
sake of oomparison I proouied a good series from there throngh 
a friend acquainted with the industry and fonnd that all the 
pattems differed mnch from my series. 

Owing to the avoidance of painting on their vases any repre- 
sentations of hmnan figpires, as was so admirably done by the 
Greek vase painters, there have come dowu to the present 
day bnt extremely few illustrations of the personal appearance 
of the early iron age people and of their costumes, which is 
mueh to be regretted. The few broken fragments of figurines 
met with afford no Information whatever on this matter. The 
little headless figure carved in slate (No. 1541), which is figured 
in plate 16, even if it belongs to the early iron age, only shows that 
somebody wore a long petticoat hiding his or her feet. I found 
this little fignre at a poor little village oalled Anguru dose to 
the right bank of the Tungabhadra, west of Hnvinahada- 
galli in the west of the Bellary district. The fractnre above 
the waist looked rather fresh; so 1 hoped I might get the head, and 
offered a large reward for it, and nearly a hundred people went 
about searching for a whole afternoon, but failed to find it much 
to my regret and theirs also. 

índia was not the only oountry in which a bronze age did 
not precede the iron age, for, according to J. E. Wocel, the 
Slavonio peoples missed the bronze age and passed straight on 
from the neolithic age to the smelting of iron. China is also said 
not to have known a bronze age. 

Professor Gowland, f.b.s., the great metaiiorgist and the 
succesafnl explorer archmologically of the Japanese islands, has 
expressed the idea that the smelting of iron may have been hit 
upon by acoident while experimenta were being made. This Incky 
accident may well have happened in índia, where the iron industry 
is One of great antiquity (far greater indeed than in Europe, 
e.g., at Hallstatt or La Tène) and iron ores occur so largely. 
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ÍHE IRON-AGE PEOPLE. 


Civiiiaation 
in the 
Deocau in 
KaDia^s 
time. 


The staté of civilization in the Decoan desoribedby Valmikiin 
bis aoeount in the Eamayana of the waaderiuga of Eama dnring 
his banishment from Ayodhya must have been of much more 
recent age than that which can be assigned to the early iron age, 
in which the ppople appear to have been nnaoquainted with th’e 
other metais snoh as oopper, gold and süver, lead and antimony : 
for these weie evidently well known to Rama’s oontemporaries. 
The different kingdoms named by the poet seem to have been 
located northward of the Southern bonndary of the great Deocan 
trap area; for to the soathward of that there remain no longer any 
ruins of great and wealthy eities of great antiquity. 

The site of the Dandakaranya forest might be assigned to 
the tract oí oountry lying between 17° and 15° north latitude and 
molnding the spurs of the Western and Eastern Ghí ts which in 
those early daya were probably covered with far greater forests 
than they are now. The Eev. Ihomas Foulkes, a very competent 
Sanskrit scholar, m his paper on the early civilization of the 
Eeccan in the ‘ Indian Antiquary^’, thonght that many topo- 
graphical inacouracies must be regarded as mere poetic license. 

Selected Stones. 

Their Provenance. 

By the term selected stones are meant stones foreign to the 
locality in whioh they were found and whioh were brought there 
iuteationally by human agency to be utilized in the preparation 
of some speoial implements. In many cases these selected stones 
were procured in some way or other from far distant places, and 
getting them must have involved considerable labour and travei 
on the part of the neolithic people and often no Ettle danger, if 
they had to pass into and thiough the territories of unfriendly 
tribes with whom no system of barter existed. 

The principal stones in the list of the selected ones judging 
by the specimens found aiu the foliowing:— 

ühert .—Derived from Chert veins in the limestones of the 
Guddapah and Kurnool systems and of frequent oocurrenoe in 
the districts giving their names to the two geological systems 
in question. Veins of chert are found at Khamba and in Nigala 
Tappa, Kathiawar. 

Agate .— Obtained chiefly from the graveis in the alluvia 
of rivers rising in the Deccen Trap area, e.g.-, the Kistna and many 
of its tributaries, also on the Phouda Ghat in South Canara. 

Jasper. — Ocmis largely in some of the great hsematite 
beds of the Dharwar system which is so greatly deveioped in the 
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hill ranges which rnn through great part of Western Mysore and 
the western part of Bellary district and on into the Dharwar 
distriot and the south-western part of the Hyderabad State till 
oovered up by the overlying greatly vounger Deccan trap. 

The Sandur bilis, sonth-vest of the Bellary town, which 
form one of the hill ranges referred to abovo, snpply the best 
speoimens of jasper, and the red variety of it was for somo reason 
or other by far the most commonly Qsed. 

Chalcedony, of which the best flake knives and pygmy 
implements are made, was onriously enough not met with by me 
as a seleeted stone, probably beeause so mnch valned that it was 
immediately nsed up and not left lying abont like the more 
common chert and agate. 

Under “the head of seleeted stones might be included the 
materiais frequently brought from distant placas for the manu¬ 
facture of corn-crushers, mealing stones and hammer stones of 
■various types. They include pistacite granite, ehrome granite, 
crystalline limestone, and varieties of trap. Their general great 
size and weight precluded their being brought into the collection, 
although many are quite handsome or remarkable for size. To 
the latter category belongs one specimen which I did collect, 
however, beeause of its remarkable shape which fitted it capitally 
for conversion into a celt of very extra dimensions, far larger than 
the largest I ha ve figured (No. 463 in Plate 61). This specimen 
was found by me in the old neolithic site of Velpamadngu in 
Anantapnr district and it bears No. 2040-34. It must have been 
fetched from a dioritic dyke some sii miles to the north. See 
page 100. 


6. CASTELLATED HILLS IN THE DECCAN. 

Every one of the fortified hills in the Deccan had donbtless its 
chief, or king, answering to the Basileas of the old Greek fast- 
nesses. e.g., the Athenian Acropolis. the Acrocorinthus, Mycen®, 
the Larissa of Argos, Tiryns and Palamidhi (the "Gibraltar of 
Greece ” of Tozer). 

The Deccan hill f^rts all rise abruptly out of the plain and 
command the cultivable tracó around their foot, which in most 
cases is a black soil flat. On the larger hills the inhabitants 
had roem for their habitations on the less steep parts of the 
slopes, where there were frequently spaces free from rock on 
which they could conveniently budd their houses. Those spaces 
or terraces which are real linchets are often held up at their lower 
extremities by revetments of rough stones. They vary mnch 
in size, but are mostly small and frequently near the summit. 


Linchets, 
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Manj of the Tiílls are natarally castellated, the granite rocks 
being conveniently jointed by great vertical and by approxi- 
mately horizontal joint planes which have cansed the hil1a to be 
weathered into their oharacteristic shapes. This natural castella- 
tion of the hills was taken advantage of by the old stone-folk in 
many cases and improved npon here and there by the building 
of rongh walls to stop passages which were inoonvenient to the 
dwellers on the hil ls. These Systems of vertical or very highly 
ioclined joint fissures have in many places led to the formation of 
large and small rock shelters which mnst have afforded the hill 
dwellers great protection against both snn and rain. Many of 
these will have to be referred to fnrther on as they were often 
ntilized by the old stone-folk and their descendants. Even at the 
present day they are freqnently resorted to by goat-herds and 
cattle-herds who shelter in them during the heat of the day and 
from storms. I have often myself sheltered in them in the heat oi 
the day. They are often occnpied by sanyasis and fakirs whc 
freqnently block up parts of the openings with rude walls. 

The size of the settlements on the hills depended largely on 
the facilities of water-snpply, for in nearly every case the 
residents on the hill depended on the amonnt of rain that oonld be 
collected and stored on the hill itself. The natnre of the rocks 
was not suitable for the constmotion of wells. 

In no case did I observe the castellated hills to be surrounded 
with Circuit walls near their base, but they may very likely have 
been enolosed by a thick hedge of thorny character, a trne 
zareba. Very few cases were met with in which neolithio 
remains were found nnconnected with the hiU forts. Anoíher 
remarkable faot is that the stone-folk devoted their attention 
almost exclusively to the granite hills. I cannot recall a case 
in which I found traces of either the palseolithic or neolithio 
peoples on hiUs of schistose structnre, such as many of the hills 
in the Dharwar, Cuddapah or Kumool geological areas. They 
could not have been fortified except by extensive and costly 
walls, and they offered no advantages over the granite hills 
in the catchment and storage of water: indeed, for the latter 
purpose they were far less fitted. 

In some cases the disposition of the summit blocks gave rise 
to the formation of small but valnable oistems which would hold 
rain water in some quantity in very sheltered positions. An 
excellent example of this is yet to be seen on the summit of the 
Fort hill at Bellary. These, which did not dry np by mere evapo- 
ration between the rains of the two monsoons, were heyond the 
reach oí the enemies’ arrows. On many of the hilU small tanks 
had been constmcted in convenient comers. 
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As already observed no positively determinable remains of 
neolithio honses were fonnd in any of the neolithic sites; from 
wHob faot One may safely infer that they were constmoted of 
materiais not sofficiently dnrable to ha ve remained standing to the 
present day. Earthenware roofing tiles do not appear to have been 
made; thongh possibly they may also have been deliberately 
destroyed by later residente on the híil; yet I never fonnd the 
fragments of these even where other sherds lay abont by the 
thonsand. 

Thatoh seems to have been the only style of roofing known to 
the old peoples, whether of the neolithic or iron age. 


7. PKEHISTOBIC POTTEEY. 

The first appearanoe of vessels and other objects made of 
earthenware oocnrs in the neolithic age, no traoe of them having, in 
índia, as yet been fonnd in any connection with the remains of the 
earliest representatives of mankind known, the palseolithic folk. 

Althongh 80 mnch earthenware was fonnd by myself and others 
in many different localities and ao obviously of different ages, yet 
not a single place was met with where the making of vessels had 
been carried on on a scale suSicient to have left unmistakeable 
traces of snoh manufacture. Such working sites must have 
existed here and there, and it is rather remarkable that none were 
come across in a recognizable condition, when oneconsiders how 
many important finds of pottery were made. The finding of sueh 
ceramic factory sites might have thrown material light on the age 
of the introdnction of the potter’8 wheel, and also on the nature of 
the minor tools used by the workmen, which must have been rather 
varied to produce the many decorative designs they went in for. 
It may possibly have been that kilns were not known so early.i 

It is a misfortnne for Prehistoric and Protohistoric Archmo- 
jogy that in South índia no ancient city has befen íound, the rnins 
of which reveal a succession of ages of buiiding and habitation 
suoh as shown by Schliemann’s excavations in Troy on the hill of 
Hissarlik.- Did such a site exist, neíurly all the diflBoulties now felt 
in determining the relative ages of the pottery sherds so largely 
met with in scattered sites woold vanish ; but in the absence of 
snch a guide, the collector oan but grope about very painfully in 
his efforts to settle questions of priority many of which cannot 
at present be determined. Guesses at trnth may be made, but 


^ Seo Addendnm No. XXI. 

* And »t01 more by Dr. W. PÕrpfeld’» extended and more syatematic 
resettrfdiet at the sazne place aíter SciiKemann^s death, for they prored beyoud 
donbb^be eziateiiee of a city of Mycensan agi*» wbich iras Bomer’a Tioy. 
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^0 PREHISTORIC POTTEBY. 

a feeling of certainty is unattainable and it is impossible to 
recognise any safe snb-divisions of the several ages. 

The types of pottery prodnced may be classified primarily 
as plain and decorated aceording to their general surfaces 
irrespective of shape and oolour. In the plain grcup we see 
fonr sub-groups ; a. rough, 6. smooth, c polished, d. painted. 
The snb-groups of the decorated gronp are three in number 
and may be described as : a. impressed, b. mnnlded, c. incised— 
of whioh the third is much the least common, thongh the two 
former were not so simple and easy to prodnce. 

Classification by form, thongh quite possible, would be much 
less easy of accomplishment and the division into wheel-made 
and hand-made is not deeisive enongh to be always appli- 
oable. Classification by aotual colour of the ware would also 
be difficult to carry out, as the colour varies indefinitely not only 
beoause of the differences of the clays employed looally, but also 
from the extent to which the potter may have fired his fabrios. 

Two most remarkable featnres of the deooration of the antiqne 
pottery of Southern and Western Índia, so far as it has come 
unáer my ken, are the entire absence on the vases and other 
vessels of any delineation of the hnman figure and the extreme 
rarity of human fignrines. Animal figurinos which appear to 
have been votive offerings are also very uncommon, and in almost 
every case, of the rudést and most ill-shapen form, rendering it 
often quite problematic what animal was meant to be represented. 

An important exception to this observation most be noted 
whicb occurred among the tribe onoe resident on tbe Nilgiiis 
who prepared the many earthenware figures found by the late 
Mr. J. W. Breeks, M.O.S., when he opened so many old cairns on 
the plateau, which were described by him in his great work 
entitled “ Acconnt of the Primitive Trihes and Monuments of 
the Nilgiris of these fignrines many were photographed for the 
present author’s “ Catalogne of the Prehistoric Antiquities in the 
Madras Musenm” puhlishedin 1901. Withtho hdman fignrines 
were also a considerable nnmber of animal ones all eqnally 
grotesqne and some pnrely ideal inventions of the artists. Some 
represented the animais living on the platean. Among them were 
no figures of any kind*of fish whioh may mean that none occnrred 
in the hiU streams in those days or that fish were tabooed to the 
residents of that time. 

Mr. Breeks mentions that in some of the graves he opened on 
the Nilgiri plateau great quantities of the pottery made by the 
old people had been shovelled iuto the grave i r piled round it 
before the completion of the small tumulus cot^ering it in. This 
custom olearly agrees with one foliowed by the ancient Greeks (and 
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referred to by tbe late Dr. S. Birch in bis great work “ The His- 
tory of Ancien^' Pottery ”), who broke the vases employed in tbe 
ceremonies of the funeral rites and subsequently gathered tbem 
up aud depoáited tbem in the graves^ as they had been quasi-sanoti- 
fied by the rites they had been eonnected with and oould not 
therefore he allowed to be desecrated by lying about. 

Very few positive representations of any natural objects are 
met -with on any of the vessels fonnd in the old sites in tbe 
Deccan. Of the few unmistakeable ieaf pattems I met with, I 
have efiven figures of thetwo best on Plates 28 (c) and 29 of the 
present worfe. Whether some of the pinnate and bipinnate 
impressiona on painted fiUets in certain other vessels were intended 
actualiy to represent fern fronds or leaves like those of Emblica 
offlcinaliis, the'‘NeUikai ” of the Tamil people, it is hard to say, the 
representations being rather too rade. Very noteworthy as a good 
moulded imitation of a fi-nit is the side of a large melon bowl, 
No. 2783-100, decorated with a filletof raspberries outside below 
the lip. This imitation of a fruit is well shown in Plate 59, though 
the sherd had suffered much from weathering. The bowl when 
entire must have been a distinctly handsome vessel. I fonnd it at 
Maski, an old site in the líaichur Doab, with many other objects 
of interest, apparently all of early iron age or very late neolithic. 

Of later date than any of the above is a fine large chatty now 
in my possession whioh was found on the east side of the great 
mounds at Gudivãda in the Kstna district and was disinterred by 
the finder, my friend the late Rev. A. E. Goodman of the Chu^ch 
Mission Sooiety, with my assistance. Besides other decoration, 
this great vessel, which was probably a grain store, shows a broad 
band of floral decoration of bold pattern between two nliets of 
pinnate impressions. The pot was hand-made. I ara having it 
huilt up and hope to figure it in a future number of the 
Museum Bulletins. 

The further special oonsideration of the many sets of antique 
pottery met with must he deferred, till wlien dealing with the 
several districts or states they occurrpd in, 

A complete list of the pottery finds in the collection shows 
that they were acquired frora 116 different localities some of 
which yielded but single sj)ecimeas and others sets of various 
size ranging from two or three to 159 pieces. 

The mere numerical size of a set is not in every case an 
absolute proof of its relative importance in the general ceramic 
group, for several of the very small sets are of far greater interest. 

The following table is an aítempt to assign the more iniport- 
ant sets of pottery to approximately true positions in he atres 
into which post-pala3olithic time may be divided. 
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PREHISTORIC POTTEEY. 
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Poar sach ages seem recognizable: the neolithio, the over- 
lap of the stone and iron ages, the iron age proper, and the 
protohistoric age. This assignment to determined position of 
the difEerent sets of antique pottery is of neoessity only a quite 
tentative proceeding, for there is under present circumstances no 
ahsolute oertainty for judging the age of the pottery hy mere 
eollocation with neoiithic implements which does not in many 
cases prove the actual neoiithic origin of the vessels or sberds 
remaining. The fácies of the typical neoiithic pottery will, I 
believe, tum out to be dull-coloured and rough-surfaced with but 
little decoration, whereas the true iron age vessel is distingoished 
by showing rich colours and highly polished surfaces with,in some 
cases, elaborate and artistic mouldings. There had been a true 
evolution in the potter’s art which íhen attained a stage of very 
real beauty. This was probably before thegreat Aryan invasion, 
under which the potter’8 craft carne to be despised and neglected, 
as it is nowadays to a very great extent, as evidenced by the great 
plainness and often absolnte ugliness of the present day pottery. 

The pottery of the protohistoric early Buddhist times as 
found on the great mounds at Gudivãda, in the Kistna District, 
shows many changes from the typical iron age finds of Narsipur 
Sungam and West Hill (Prench Eocks) in Mysore, Malyam 
in Bellary and Patpad in Kurnool district. Some of the more 
modern forms now met with approximate mnch more to the 
present day shapes, e.g., the so-called “ (-tujas ” or water bottles. 
A special type of bowl shows concentric undulation of the sides 
often highly polished and light red or brown in colour. A 
third very characteristic type is a black highly polished ware 
showing a generally flat base, but undulated with many low rings 
aronnd a moderate-sized median cone or pap, a true mesomphalus. 
Of the half dozen examples of this type I coileoted, none was 
sufficiently unbroken to show the shape of the sides and mouth of 
vessel. To this Gudivãda series belongs the great “grain store” 
chatty with floral decoratioiis above referred to {ante p. 31). 

A special braneh of earthenware industry deserving separate 
notice is the manufacture of hut-urns for funereal purnoses. 
Though only one fragment oí such a hut-urn is ineluded in 
the coUection, the subject is one of great interest and calls for 
some consideration. 

The one fragment demanding attention, No. 2783-86, which 
I found at Maski in the Eaichur Doab, Hyderãbãd State, is the 
right jamb of the door of a small hut-um, the prototype of 
the hnt-ums now met with in various parts of the oountry, 
some of which show remarkable resemblance to the same objects 
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of western classical antiquity, such as were found under the 
volcanic tufa near the Alban lakes, to the south of Home. They 
were in some cases fiUed with the ashes of the dead, after crema^ 
tion, which were introduoed by a little front door. The door was 
secured in plaoe by means of a rope passing through two rings at 
its sides and tied round it. The whole resembled in shape a 
cottage with vaulted roof. Two forms of such earliest Etruscan 
art hut-ums are figured in Dr. Samuel Birch’8 “ History of 
Anoient Pottery”, and they very strongly resemble modem forms, 
such as those oecurring at Harsani in the Velachha taluq of 
Baroda state, and a large group of very fine ones near the great 
ford over the Tapti, some miles east of Maudvi in the Surat 
district. The Maski hut-urn is figured in Plate 37. 

I speeially noticed the arrangement for closirg the door of one 
urn at Harsani. The little door of the hut had no hinges, but 
was kept closed by two rude bolts working through flattish rings, 
on either side of the door, into a wider ring in the centre of it. 

A very small hut typical hut-urn that I passed one evening 
in the fields, a couple of miles or so to the east of Salem, was in 
use as a shrine of some ncami who would in consideration of a 
lamp burning to his or her honour, take eare of the crops growing 
in front. The little hut-urn itself looked very worn and weather- 
beaten, whereas the Gujarati examples were in prime condition. 

One in the British Museum, presented by Mr. W. B. Hamilton, 
is filled with the ashes of the dead, which were introduced by a 
little door. This door was secured by a cord passing through two 
rings at its sides and tied round the vase. The cover or roof is 
vaulted and apparently mtended to represcnt the heams of a house 
or cottage. The exterior had been ornamented with a meander 
of white paiut, traces of which remain. The ashes were placed 
inside a large, tw '0 haudled vase which protected them from 
the superineumbent mass. They have no glaze upon their surface 
but a polish produeed by friction. See Addendum No. XIX. 

Attention will he drawn speeially to the interesting specimens 
of the several series, when they come to be treated in their true 
geographical positions and many wiU be found figured in the 
plates which ornament this book. 

A very peculiar type of pottery kuown as Celadon ware which 
is met with largely from Karachi to Babylon and from China to 
Arabia, appears only to have reached Makran long after the 
emigration of the Brahuis that reached Southern índia. This 
ware which is iuvariahly of pale sage green shows in some cases 
remarkable fineness and great beauty of glaze. Personally I 
have never come across this ware in Southern or Western índia. 
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Had it beea brought down by the Brabui Dravidiana in their 
migration, it ia extremely unlikely that fragmeata of it sbould not 
have been aeen by me, in any of the soores of neolithio sites I 
examined, in the South and West. In Afgbanistan it is believed 
to have the virtue of revealing the existence of poison by 
cracking in its presenoe. It had the general oharacter of being a 
luoky possession. 


7. DISTHIBUTION OF THE PEEHISTOKIC PEOPLES. 

A consideration of the map of prehistorio localities which 
accompanies this work shows that the several peoples concerned 
were widely distribnted over the country, excepting in the 
mountain and great forest regions of ths west of the peninsula, in 
whieh, so far as my experience goes, no traces have been found 
of the palseolithic race, or races. The localixation of all the races 
has also been influenced in some measnre by the distribution of 
the rooks yielding materiais snitable for their respectivo imple- 
ments. Thns, there are far more numerous traces of the 
palseolithic race aronnd the great qnartzite yielding gronps of 
hills forming the Cnddapah series of the Indian geologists and 
the great qnartzite shingle conglomerates of the Upper Gondwana 
System in the Uhingieput (Madras), North Arcot and Nellore 
distriots, than in other regions. In diminishing qnantities traces 
of palseolithic man are found to the northward of the Kistna 
valley, where qnartzite becomes a much less common rock. So 
also to tbe southward of the Pálár valley, where qnartzite 
becomes a rare material; to the westward on the üeocanplateau, 
where the stone chippcrs finding no qnartzite in the Bellary 
district had recourse to the banded jasper heematite rocks (of the 
Dharwar system) ; and fnrther north in the valley of the Kistna, 
where recourse was had in one instance to hard siliceous limestone. 

The extreme rarity of trap dykes in the south of the 
peninsula may liave been a vera cousa of the rarity of neolithic 
remains in the regions south of the Cauvery, while it is certain 
that in the northern parts of the Deccan plateau, where neolithic 
remains most abound, dykes of basaitic, dioritic and diabasic traps 
are very plentifully distribnted. This has reference to their war 
implements, as their aies are, as a rule, almost without a single 
exoeption, made of the trappoid rocks and especially of the fiuer 
grained varieties of these. 

Among the many hundreds of oelts T collected on the Deccan 
plateau only oue example was made of gneiss and that vras 
found in the cinder camp at Lãngadahalli in Bellary district 
The only other celt not made of trappoid rock that I know of is 
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or.e, novf in my collçciion, wliicli was found iij Malatar at tlie 
foot of tlie Kanyakod iiinuntain by my friend ar, í colleague Mr. 
Philip Lake, m.a., Cantab.. wben gpologieally surveying the 
n.irtliern side of the Palgbat pass. It is madc of pale pink 
craaulite. He very kindly presented it to me. It is figured as 
No. 89 in Plate 3. 

Por the ordinarv forms of domestic imploments, sucli as 
mealing stones, ournorusbors, bamniersfcone.s, hakers, etc., tlie 
ueolithic people used a great variety of stones granite, green 
p brome) gneiss, pistacite granite, bandcd hoematite jasper and 
ja^per breccia, conglomerates and grits of both tlio Dharwar and 
Ppper Gondwana systems, bomblendic trappoid, agate and chert. 
■(Jiiartzite. the great stand-by of the palreolithic peoplo, is abnost 
nr.known among neoliihio artifacts, unless possibly a few flakes 
and scraper.s of that material niay belong to the secotid stone 
period. thongh tliey were left iinpolislied for some reason or other, 
'J’bo unworked edge of a qiiartzite scraper wouid probably ha ve 
been a more eflfectivc too! for tcraping with than a polished one 
wouid have proved. 

M.ucli additioual knowledge regarding the palreolithic peoples 
ruid their appearanoe on earth and their diatribution in \Vcstern 
and Central Burope, has been obtained of late and requiresnotice, 
Thougli unfortunately no further light has been gained on the 
Indian palíieolithie peoples, which allows of any r.ssignment of 
seqnence, in time, to any one set of them subsequent to the Euikcrs 
of the implements found low down in the alluvium of the Sabarmati, 
who cortainly seom to have been the earliest mcn to appcar in 
V. hat is now índia. They must have lived near the headwaters 
oí the river, for the implements show that they had been rolled a 
vcry oonsidcrablc distanco, and the gritty quartzites of which tlicy 
were made were doubtless dorived from the Aravalli bilis or their 
sontherii extenslons. 

A remarkable fact which must be noted is the e vtrnordinaiy 
rarity of bones in the Sabarmati and Desang alluviabv which to 
attempt any determination of the age of the lowei^mc-rabers of 
that alluvium. I Lad not myself the good íortuiie to hud any 
dcterminable bones and the only recognizable mammaliaa object I 
got sight of was part of a molar of an elopharit.bnt of what speeies 
I could not find out. for it wasestcenied a valunble pnsscssion liv 
the priest to whom it belougéd and who refused to Ict mc liuv it 
and was very angry when he found that I had tried to oloanse otf 
tlie very tliiok eoating of red lead and oil with which it had 
beim covered and which preveuted it beiiig specificallv iilcntíílcd. 

1 had to rctiirn it immediately. 
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Botween the poeition of the Sadolia palaeoliths and the loess 
beds on the top of which were met the neolithio objeets which 
occnr in Gujarat, lies, as shown in the diagram facing page 15, a 
thiekness of 50 feet of the upper alluvinm of the Sabarmati capped 
by from 100 to 200 feet of loess to be seen in other sections 
lying north and south of this one in which no traces of hnman 
residence showed themselves. The period neeessary for the ac- 
tíumulation of these deposits may thereforo be not unreasonably 
regarded as an important hiatus in time which it may not be 
possible to bridge over by the finding of examples of prehistoric 
man^s haudiw ork in adjoining regions. 

From our present knowledge, we oannot correlate the Sabar¬ 
mati alluvium with the palmolith-bearing lateritic deposits of the 
East (loast and of the IJeccan, which, as far as I have been able to 
interpret them, do not allow of any sub-divisions of importance 
being reeognized. 

A possible exeeption to the above oonclusion may be 
established by recognizing the occurrence of a trace of a Magda- 
lenian settlement in the Billa Surgam cave in Kurnool distriet. 
This trace oonsists of a very few carved bones and teeth which 
were found by my son Lieut. (now Lieutenant-Colonel) H. B. 
Foote, E.A.jWhen he took my placeand completed the exploration 
of the bone cave in 1884. These got aocidentally ,mislaid for 
several years and have yet to be described and figured in the 
Eecords of the Geological Survey of índia. It was only qnite 
lately ihat their Magdalenian charaoter struck me, when I looked 
at them after finding the missing box. 

Muoh light has been tbrown Dy Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, 
K.C.M.G., on the immigration into índia of the Dravidian people 
by the Makran Coast Gate in his admirable book, “ The Gates of 
índia”, in which he points out:— 

“ In the illimitable past it was by this way that the Dravidian 
peoples flocked down from Asiatio highlands to the borderland of 
índia. Some of them remained for centuries either on the eoast- 
lins, where they built strange dwellings and buried each other in 
earthen pots, or they were entangled in the mass of frontier hills 
which baok the solid Kirthar ridge, and stayed there till a Turoo- 
Mongol race, the Brahuis (or Barohis, i.e., ‘ the men of the hills 
overlaid them, and intermixing with them preserved the Dravidian 
language, but lost the Dravidian oharacteristios.” (p. 142.) 

“ Here are a people who have been an ethnologioal puzzle foi 
manv years, talking the language of Southern Indian trihes, bul 
protesting that they are Mongols. Like the degenerate descend- 
ants of the Greeks in the extreme north-west, or like the mixed 
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Arab peoples of the Makran ooast and Baluchistan, these half-bred 
Mongols have preserved the traditions of their fathers and adopted 
the tongue of their mothers. It is strange how soou a language 
may he lost that is not preserved hy the women ! What we leam 
from the Brahnis is that a Dravidian race niust once have been 
wbere they are now, and this supports the theory now generally 
admitted, that the Dravidian peoples of índia entered índia by 
these western gateways.” (pp. 142-3.) 

“No more interesting ethnographical inquiry oould be found in 
relation to the people of índia than how these raees, having got 
thus far on their way, ever succeeded in getting to the south of 
the península. It oould only have been the earliest arrivals on 
the frontier who paesed on. Later arrivals from Western Pérsia 
(amongst whom we may reekon the Medes or Meds) remained in 
the Indus valley. The bar to frontier progress lies in the desert 
whioh stretches east of the Indus from the coast to the land of 
the five rivers. This is indeed India’8 seoond line of defence, 
and it covers a large extent of her frontier. Conquerors of the 
lower Indus valley have been obliged to follow up the Indus to 
the Ponjab before striking eastwards for the great cities of the 
plains. Thus it is not only the Indus, bnt the desert behind it, 
which has barred the progress of immigratíon and conquest from 
time immemorial, and it is this, combined with the command 
given by the sea, which diSerentiates these Southern gates of índia 
from the northem, which lead on by open roads to Labore, Delhi, 
aud the heart of índia.” (p. 143.) 

“ The answer to the problem of immigralion is probably sim- 
ple. There was a time when the great rivers of índia did not 
follow their oourses as they do now. This was most recently the 
case as regards the Indus and the rivers of Central índia. In 
the days when there was no Indus delta and the Indus emptied 
itself into the great sandy depression of the Eann of Katch, 
another great lost river from the north-east, the Saraswati, íed the 
Indus, and between them the desert area was immensely redueed 
if it did not altogether disappear. Then, possibly, could the caim- 
erecting stone-monument bnilding Dravidian sneak his way along 
the west coast within sight of the sea, and there indeed has he 
left his monuments behind him, Otherwise the Dravidian ele- 
nient of Central Southern índia oould only have been gathered 
from beyond the seas ; a proposition which it is difficulc to believe. 
However, never since the desert strip was formed which now 
flanks the Indus to the east can there have been a right-of-way to 
the heart of índia by the gateways of the west.” fp. 144.) 

l’hese soi-disant Mongols or “ Mingals ” seem to have been a 
very wüd truoulent tribe. 
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How far the Dravidians raay have followed their south-easterly 
rnarch along- the seaboard before diverging inland is a question 
to be settled when the prehistorie archaeology of western índia 
has been far more completei}’ worked out; for, as will be seen from 
my map, a broad belt of coimtry between Lat. 18° N. and 
Lat. 21° N. was not examined by myself, or, so far as I know, 
by any other archíeologist wLose work has been published. 
Anothen point of immenae interest that reqnires determination 
is whether the migrating Dravidians had attained the semi- 
civilized stage of the polished stone age, or whether they were 
stiil semi-savages who had not advanced beyond the art of 
making pal®oliths or mere chipped implementa. Evidence on 
this point is wanting and should be songht for on the Makran 
coast, becanse it is full of Tnranian relics connecting it with the 
Dravidian races of the south ; bnt there is no time now to follow 
these interesting glimpses of prehistorie ethnography opened np 
by the log of Nearkhos, from which, however, one very interesting 
extract was given before (page 13) illusti-ating the low state of 
civilization of one of the coast tribes he encountered. 

The ronte the immigrants followed has to be ti-aced as yet, and the 
theory that they stnck to the coast seems to me to be untenable ; 
for they would have had great diffioulty in Crossing the gulfs 
of Guteh and Cambay, unless they had vessels of some size at 
command, which vvas very nnlikely. Had they kept to the sea- 
coast, they would assuredly have left some traces of their 
passage which wonld have remained to the present day ; bnt in 
passing along near the coast between Diu and Veeraval and Por 
Bundar and Bet Head, the extreme north-west point of Kathiawar, 
and in closely snrveying tbe whole of the Okhamandal Prant, I 
carne across no prehistorie monnmonts of any sort or kind; nor 
did I meet with any suoh megalithic structnres in any part of 
Southern Kathiawar, though very keenly on the look-out for 
such remains wherever I travelled ; nor were any implements of 
any kind met with in that region. 

It is impossible not to theorize on such a question as this, and it 
seems to me far more likely that the Dravidians crossed the Icdns 
above ita embonchure into the great frcsh water lake, which filled 
the depression noW known as the Eann of Cutoh, kept along 
its northern shore, and did not trend southward till they had 
reached the Sabarmati valley, which they descended keoping 
inland from the head of the Gulf of Cambay. FoUowing this 
route, they would find little material for the construotion of any 
megalithic structnres such as are attributed to them, till they got 
Bonth of tho Tapti valley, by which they may well have reached the 
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great Deccaa Tr.ap plateau, and witL mnch grcater ease than by 
any of the more southerly passes. Once on the plateau their route 
offered no very serious obstacles to reaching the Deccan propor. 
That they eontinued southward from the Tapti valley and 
followed the coastline of the Coucan seems less prohahle, for, 
Corning from the mountains of Soutli Baliichistan, they would 
greatly prefer the eool dry olimate of the Deccan jilatean to the 
damp sweltering heat of the eoast. Moreover, the Concan was in 
those days most likely densely covered by forest far thieker 
and more impenetrable than that growing on the trap area a 
few miles eastward of the crest of the Sahyadri or Western 
Ghats, where the rainfall has already decreased very greatly. That 
the immigrants, whethcr pialasolithians or neolithians, avoided 
the great forest region of the Sahyadi-i range is, I think, an un- 
douhtable fact; for, whcn survoying part of that region in the early 
seventies of the last eentury very closely, and climhing up and 
over a very large number of the ridges and plateaus within the 
forest area, I oame across no prehistories of any kind whatever, 
whefeas as soon as I turned away from the forest into the more open 
oountry, I found both palceoliths and neoliths sporadically and in 
inoreasing numbers the further I got away eastward. (See p. 134.) 

A elose and oareful survey of a traet about 25 square miles in 
area at foot of the Phonda Ghat, which I descended from Dajipur, 
did not yield the faintest trace of anything prehistorio, though no 
forest remained and the oountry was eJear and open. I came upon 
no megalithic struetures and found no implements of any age. 

The heavy forest region I surveyed lay botween Lat. 15°35 N. 
and Lat. 16°27 N. 

The existenee of heavy forest on the mountains in western 
Mysore, including the Kudré Mukh and Baba Boodan massifs, 
had brought about an identieal condition of things. No prehistories 
were found within the forest region, but outside of it prehisto¬ 
ries representing both the stonc ages and the early iron age were 
met with pretty frequently. The extensive ciearing of the heavy 
forest which formerl}’covered the Coorg plateau could not have 
been aceomplished in neolithic times ; it was impossible to have 
done it beforc the people were in possession of iron ases, and this 
faet gives an approximation to the age of pottery found in the 
caves and rock ent cells then' found. 

The date at which the Dravidians immigrated from south Balu- 
chistan must be an early one. supposing that they follcwed the 
route above suggested along the northem coast of the great Eann 
of Cutch lake, for great changes in the physiography of the 
oountry took plaoc subsequently. The Indus changed its course 
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and formed an important delta to tlie east of the present port ot 
Karaohi; the Rann lake dried np as the Indian desert carne to pass ; 
the great freah water lake lieeame very shallow and brackish and 
dried up during a great part uf the year. From tliis dry surfaoe 
and froni the great mud-flats of the Grulf of Cambay exposed by low 
tides, strung westerly winds gathered the loamy sapd and earried 
it all over the plaina of Gnjarat and formed the many “ loess ” 
hills which are snch marked featuros in the landscape of many 
parts of the otherwise dead levei country. The successors to the 
palfeolitliiaus have left traces of their existence on the top of 
many of these loess hills. As no ohjects of iron were met with on 
these hills or any traces of its having been there, it seems a fair 
inferenoe that the people who left their remains and possessions 
ou the hills were ncolithians. 

The palasoliths found in .Southern and Western índia, if judged 
by their general shapo, agrce best with the Chelleo-Moustérien 
type belonging to the lowest division of the palceolithic age which 
lies above the deposits of the preglacial period in Europe. 

This sub-division is traceable from Spain through Franoe 
across Switzerlaod and Germany and Áustria into Poland and 
Rússia near Kiev, and sonth-eastwaru into the Crimea. From 
the Crimea eastward it is again met with on the north of the 
Caucassus in the pro vince of Kuban. The same type of palaeoliths 
is known in Sibéria at Krasnojark on the left bank of the 
Jenessei. Egypt has yielded palreoliths plentifnlly—they had 
been made by a people living on the plateau west of the river 
valley, and many of them are included in old alluvial graveis near 
Thebes. Palaeoliths have been found in Palestiae, but none 
appear (o have been recorded from Arabia^ the Enphrates-Tigris 
valley and Pérsia, and they have not been met with again tiU the 
Sabarmati valley in Gnjarat is reached in the explorer’s eastward 
march- In Afriea to the south of Egypt, palreoliths are known 
in important numbers from Somaliland and from the valley of the 
Zambesi at the Victoria falis. Colonel H. W. Feilden fuund that 
the great gorge below the falis had been exoavated by the river 
sinoe the deposition of a shingle bed rich in palfeoliths of ohalcedony, 
which must therefore be of very great antiquity. The time oocupied 
in the excavation of that mighty gorge is donbtless a great part of 
the hiatus between the palseotithic and neolithic eras. Colonel 
Feilden’s conclusions strike me as being perfeotly sound. There is 


^ But neither are they known to have been looked for by experts. 

2 A very beautiful view of the gorge by E. H. líolder eppeared in the Windsor 
Magaiine for Noyerabcr 1909, the pic-turo beariíig tliu title “The Victoiia Faíls 
viewedfroüi the Kain Forest.’* 
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no need to refer but eursorily to the palaeoliths of thr Cape 
Colony nor t.o those of the American continent. Those ocourring 
in the South of England and Belgium must not be forgotten 
though they lie to the north of the coursc from Fran tbrough 
Grermany indicated above. 

Old as are the Chelleo-Mougtérien deposita, romaina of man 
have lately been discovered inGermany in what must bereckoned 
a deposit of far greater antiquity. Thia discovery of a human 
lower jaw waa made very near to Heidelberg and ia recorded by 
Dr. Otto Sehoetensack. Thia most interesting and important 
relic deseribed aa Homo heidelbergensú waa found in an nn- 
disturbed bed of sand at the depth of 78 feet below the surfaee. 
Thia aand depoait ia ahown by the fóssil bonea found aaaociated 
with the jaw^ to be of the age of the Gromer Forest bed, the bonea 
being remaina of Elephas antiquus, Rhinoceroí etruseus, Fale., aud 
Equus stenonis, Cocchi, all well eatablished forma. 

Two other important finds of human akeletona of diluviai age 
are reported from France, one in the lower grotto of Le Monatier 
(Dordognej, the other at La Chapelle-aux-Sainta (Corrèze). 
Theae are quoted by Dr. Haddon, who gives varioua particulars 
aboutthem in an admirable paper in “ Nature ” (July 29, 1909). 

To lovers of prehistorie lore that are able to read German, I 
would strougly commend a capital book that deals very fnlly 
with thia branch of leaming, and from which I have gained more 
information than from any Engliah or French work I had met with 
up to 1905. I refer to Dr. Moritz Hótne8’s ■' Der diiuviale Mensch 
in Europa^.” It is much to behoped he will aoon bring out a 
new edition of it. Hia “ Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunat in 
Europa ” would alao appear to be a very helpful and deairable 
book to poasess. 

The French works of de Mortillet, Cartailhac, and Eeinach 
are sine qua not^ to the earneat student of prehistorv. The very 
important papers of M. Boule are unfortunately scattered in 
the numbers of the Eevue d’ Anthropologie, and this is the case 
also with many of those JM. E. Piette, one of the most strenuous 
and suecessful of the ihencii cxplorers. Hia writiugs are very 
largely quoted by Hurnes. to whoae book I would refer all 
would-bc students of man’s prehistory. 

Another valuable work in German is Professor J. Heier]i’s 
“ Urgeschichte der Sehwciz ’’", which gives an admirable account 
of the prehistory of the Mountain Centre of Western Europe from 
the glacial period to the protohistoric, iinmcdiately before pre- 

^ Poblislied by Fredeiick VieWegund Solm, Biau.isch\\cig, 1903. 

'■i Publialied by Albcrt ílüUer, Zünch, 1901. 
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Boman times. This ineludes the palaeolithic, iieolithic, bronze 
and early iron ages. Each of these is dealt with fully. 

In bis opening ohapter be gives a suecinct but clear anã vcry 
interesting resume of tbe cbanges whioh took plaoe during and 
after tbe glacial, interglacial and postglacial periods, and enume- 
rates tbo important alterations of tbe faunas and floras resulting 
from tbe variations of olimate. 

He next discusses the canses of tbe ice age assumed by various 
writers, but accepts none. He also quotes G. deMortillefs four 
periods of palmolithic life and their supposed duration in years 


as follows ;— 

YEAKS. 

1. Chelléon, preglaeial .. .. 78,000 

2. Moustérien, glacial .. .. 100,000 

8. Solntráen and postglacial .. 11,000 

4. Magdalénien .. ,. .. .. 33,000 


222,000 

Botb the periods and their ages are based upon the data of 
the Frenob sites and their yieldings. 

Ha gives also a calculation of bis own sbowing tbat the paleeo- 
lithio period had at least a duration of 100,000 years. These 
ealeulations are followed by a sketch of tbe principal diseoveries 
in prehistoric archteology and palmontology made in Europe from 
1Õ77 onward to tbe present time, in wbicb referenoe is made to 
the labours of Platter, >Scheuobzer, Gessner, Cuvier, Lamarck, 
Boucher de Perthes and Schmerling. 

The Swiss cave which yiolded suoh very important paleeolithic 
finds, the Kesslcr loch at Thaingen, is next dealt with, as also the 
famous rock shclter of Schwoizcrbild, botb in tbe Canton of SchalT- 
hausen and only short distancos from the town and tbe famous 
falis of the Ehine. 

He gives Cí.pital illustrations of the two famous aneient draw- 
ings ciL rcindeer horn of the grazing “ rcindeer ” and of a horse 
(or pony) fonnd in the Thaingen cave. 

The former is specially good as it shov."s the ourvature of tbe 
engraved horn which hides the animars feet, whereas the latter 
is really an unrolled drawing, the fcet of the horse bcingohown as 
if the whole worc on a flat surfacc. 

One very gicat merit of the book is the copinus vvay in wbii.li 
it is illustrated with admirably drawn figures. 

His account of the many lake dwellings of the sevcral ages is 
a full and very interesTing one, and be devotes several pages to an 
enumeration of the many countries in which pile hnildings are 
in use in lakos, rivers or shallow scas. Attention is drawn to the 
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two banda of lake dwellings in Europe, the Southern one extending 
from the Pjrenees along both sides of the Alps and along the 
Balkan mountains, the northern one stretching fromireland aoross 
England, HoUand and northern Germany into Euasia. 

Another work well deserving the attention of all interested in 
prehistorie reaearoh ia Peefa “ Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy 
and Sicily.’’ In this weil got np volume emanating from the 
Clarendon Presa, Oxford, Mr. T. E. Peet, who ia a Craven Scho- 
lar, givea a very able and intereatüig resume of the exploratory 
work carried on by the Italian and foreign antiqnariea through 
the length and breadth of the peninsula and in Sicily and Sardi- 
nia. The book is richly illustrated with many well cxecuted 
drawíngs of implementa of stone, bone, shell, staghorn, wood. 
eopper and bronze, also of plana and elevationa of rock and built 
tomba, views of dolmens and of a great varietj’ of examples of 
pottery from the peninsula and the different islands and of the 
several ages treated of. Beaide the illustrations in the test [275 in 
number), there are six plates with 90 figures depicting 152 objects, 
chiefly pottery. In addition to this wealth of iUustration aro 
four outline maps which greatly help to render the book easy of 
oomprehension. They are : (i) Italy during the neolichic and 
eneolithie perioda, (ü) 'lhe Po valley during the bronze age, 
(iii) Italy during the bronze age, and (iv) Sicily during the 
prehistorie periods. Mr. Peet has divided his book into XIX 
Chapters, of whioh Chaptera II to VII are of the greatest import- 
ance to the student of Indian prehistorie lore, as they deal with 
the neolithic age. Chapters VIII, IX and X are of lesa interest 
bocause the eneolithie period has no corresponding period in índia 
wliere the iron age prcceded the advent of the eopper and brenze 
period. 

Chapters XIÍI and XIV on the early lake-dwellings and the 
ti-rremare ai'e of very great interest, though iio coiresponding 
stmetures have as yet been met with in índia ; bnt some habi- 
tations oí a similar kind may yet be found in lagoous and cstuarica 
which have not been exhaustivcly aeareued. My owu seaieli for 
traces of lake-dwellings werc limited to the Coveloug baukwater, 
the Ennoro backwatcr and the Southern half of tlic Pnhcat lake, 
and it led to nothing, but then, it was far from exhanstivc. The 
timo at my command was far too short and I had not a pair oí 
light boats at command, witli which to drag the water for }ios.sibiv 
remaining piles. The more iniand freshwater lag,)eiis, sucb as 
the Colair or Kolair lake in the Kistn.a district. ha\ ing nu 
connection with the ses, and theitfore lud tei, í; t ■' ['i-redv.' 
wuiild probably be the be'-t worth hauting. 
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ni8TEIB0TION OP THE PaEHISTOKIC -PEOPLKS. 


For woTild-be atudenta of the bronze age, Chaptera XV, XVI 
and XV n will prove of extreme intereat, and form an important 
supplement to Sir John Evana’ great work on the bronze age. 
Chapter XVII ia eapecially intereating, dealing aa it doea with the 
aeveral agea found to be repreaented in Sicily, Sardinia and 
Pantelleria, but moat eapecially with the bronze period. Of great 
authropologieal intereat ia Chapter X VIU on “the Racial Pro- 
blem ”, in which the ideaa of the two great Itahan archaeologists 
Pigorini and Brizio, are reviewed. Mr. Peet favonrs the ideaa 
of the former. The oldeat neolithio people were the Liguri or 
Ibero-Liguri, who lived in either caves or hnta and diapoaed of 
their dead by inhumation. They were a dolichocephalic race. 

When the neolithic age waa drawing dose to ita end, a new 
raoe of Aryan origin, who practiaed cremation, appeared in Nor¬ 
thern Italy and bnilt the first lake-dwellinga in Lombardy. A 
aecond invaaion of the same people took place abont the middle of 
the bronze age, and they eatabliahed themselvea in the Veneto in 
lake-dwellinga and in terremare in Emilia. They came not from 
the north, aeroas the Alpine paases, bnt from the east along the 
valley of the Danube. At the end ot the bronze age a part of 
thia people to whom Pigorini gave the name of “ Italicx" departed 
from the valley of the Po, crosaed the Appenines and arrived in 
the Sabine country from whence it deacended to the leftbranch of 
tlie 'fiber and there founded Rome. 

The membera of another immigration made for Etruria and 
apreadto the district of Tarqninia. An important aeotion of the 
“ Italici” remained for good in the Veneto country. 

The view propounded by Professor Brizio, whioh Peet doea 
not favour, is that the Liguri at sometime atill in the neolithic age 
turned pile-dwelling buildera and later on took to constructiug 
terremare —a highly improbable change ; and a yet more improb- 
able one is postulated by the suppcsition that they deliberately 
changed their burial custom of inhumation to that of cremation. 
Yet other difficulties which remain hard to explain away are 
pointed out by Mr. Peet. 

One fault which- doea certainly detract from tho otherwise 
great value of the book is the abaenoe of a aubject indev. The 
full index to the place names is far from aufficient and it is 
much to be hoped that thia great omission will be remedied in 
the aecond edition which Mr. Peefs book ahould certainly run to. 
Having greatly enjoyed the pernsal of the book I can gladlv 
recommend it to other loversof prehistory. 
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C.-DISTRTCTS ãW STATES 


IN WHICH 

PREHISTORIC AND PROTOHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES WERE 
FOUND; ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER. 


CHAPTER I. 


TRAVANCOBE STATE. 

When examining the geology of tlie low country of the 
Travancore State^ south. of Trivandram (intlie very early’eighties), 
by a fairly dose series of traverses, I had not tbe good fortnne to 
come aoross any traces of the habitation of that region by either 
the palfBolithic ar the neolithic peoples, and my friend and col- 
league, the late Dr. William King, who worked over the northern 
half of the State, had the same experience. Enquiries made of the 
Trivandrnm Museum through Lientenant-Colonel Dawson, Com- ^ 
mandant of the Nair Brigade.as to the possible existenoe of such Museum. 
remains in the oollection, elicited a very courteous reply from 
which I give the following extract: “ My headman gives the 
foUowing information: ‘I beg to state as no explorations have 
hitherto been made hy this Government in exhuming buried 
remains it has not been possible to work up this seotion 

“ There are four nrns placed on exhibition in the museum, of 
which the two wide-niouthi^d ones are from Courtallum and the 
remainder one with a narrow mouth bearing impressions ot coir 
all round the outer surface is said to have been obtained from the 
north of Travancore and the other from Trivandrnm. These 
pots are distributed throughout the length and hreadth of Travan¬ 
core and the neighbouring districts. They are found at varying 
deptbs from 2 to 4 feet undergronnd.” 

Througb the kindness of Lientenant-Colonel Dawson I obtained 
an excellent pboto of one of these nms wMcb shows the texture of 
the surface extremely well. Erom this remarkable texture, one ia 
necessarily led to the inference that it was produced by covering 
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TEAVANCOBE STATE. 


the damp earthenware tefore firing witli a woven cio th, the 
pattem of which was impressed yery evenlj on the uru. Neither 
this pattem of sorface nor this peculiar form of ura were met 
with by me in any other part of-Southern or Western índia; 
they appear to me therefore to be of very great interest. There 
seems to be no indication as to what special purpose they were 
made for. The vessel in qnestion may be described as a 
rather tall chatty with a snrall mouth. 

Two reasons for the absence of traces of the peoples of the two 
early stone ages in Travancore may be reasonably suggested— 
firstly, the absence in the extreme south of the península of the 
two kinds of rocks which those peoples chose as the material 
out of which to manufacture their implementa and weapons, 
namely, quartzite in the case of the palaeolithic people, and 
varieties of basic trap in that of the neolithio people. 

The second reason may weU have been that man had not yet 
penetrated into the great and nearly impenetrable forest region 
which then oocnpied the Western Coast and the monntain region 
of the South. 

As already mentioned the settlement of man on the heavüy 
forested raountains was not posaible tillhe had obtainedthe useof 
iron axes, whérewith to fell the huge troes he had to olear away, 
before he could eiccomplish agrioultnral work on a large scale. 

The urn above described must be classed under the head of 
“ fabríc marked pottery ”, a capital defínition in use by American 
ethnographers. 
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CHAPTER II. 


TINNEYBLLY DISTfilCT. 

No finds of positive palseolithic implernents rewarded my search No tme 
for preliistorio remains in this, the most soiitherly district of the 
Madras Presidency, and no evidenceof anykind as to the inhabit- 
ance by the palseolithic people of the extreme south of the 
Indian península carne under my notice. 

Tho first find I rnade was a small oval scraper of basalt whích Neolatie 
I found in, the valley of the Tambraparni, at Saidanganallur. 

It had evidently been much rollod in, reaching the spot where 
found. It deserves attention because of the exceeding rarity of 
basaltic rocks to the south of the Oauvery river. I incline to 
^egard it as a neolith. 

The prehistoric sites of the mixed iron and bronsié age from ?ost- 
which Mr. A. Eea of the Archteological Survey procnred such a 
splendid series of irou and bronze objects, together with immense 
quantities of very varied pottery, were unknown at the time of 
my work in Tinnevelly district. Dr. Robert Caldwell, later on 
Missionary Bishop of the district, was acquainted ouly with some 
funereal “ pithoi ” excavated at Korkay (Kolchoi), from whioh 
he obtuined skulls and other human bones. It was the only 
prehistoric site he mentioned to me — and I was prevented from 
visiting it by the exigencies of my oificial work and the difficulty 
of reaohing the place from the coast along which my working 
route lay primarily. I only became acquainted with the 'rinne- 
velly ancient pottery many years alter by seeine it in the Madras 
Museum. 

The small oval scraper above referred to which forms No. 1 
of the collection, I obtained by the side of the high road leading 
from Palamcottah to Srivaikuntam dose to the big ,S.E. bend 
of the Tambraparni river. Tt lay by itself without any accom- 
paniment of antique pottery fragments. 

Strangely enough I carne aoross no traces of the very import- 
ant and interesting early iron age settlements, along the lower 
valley of the Tambraparni, which have yielded such large and 
rich results daring the work of the Archffiological Department 
so successfully carried out by Mr. Eea at a later date. I must 
have passed within a few yards of several of the sites. 

4 
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IINNETELLY DISTRIOT. 


Sawyerpiiram My discorery of the neolithic remains, Nos. 2 to 73, near 
Teri aection. ga-wyerpuram was made -while mapping tke sonthem extremity of 
the Teri, or red sand dane, at thatplace. Wind action had made 
a hroad cutting 15' or 16' deep íhrough the blown sand a little 
distanoe northward of the extreme sonth point of the red dnne, and 
exposed a broad surfaoe of intensely red loam which attracted my 
attention, as I had never previonsly seen so highly ferraginous a 
soil. Imbedded in the red loam were fragments of chert, silicified 
wood and limpid quartz, all three stones foreign to that part of 
the country. On examination they mostly proved to be cores 
and flakes that must have got to that site by hnman agency, for 
they showed no signs of having been rolled. Some of the cores, 
which are small (all being nnder an inch in length), are very 
shapely and aU were stained red by the ferraginous soil they 
lay in. 

With them lay a solitary fragment of red pottery, No. 73a, 
marked with a nnique pattem, a photo of which was to have been 
taken but was unfortanately overlooked. The fragment shows 
that it had been exposed to the action of sand blast which had 
wom the sarface considerably and given it the style of polish 
peculiar to that agency. 

Noteworthy in this series are Nos. 2 and 3 which may be 
regarded as small poly-angular slingstones identical in shape with 
their British representatives which are found püed ap in heaps 
in many of the old camps ready for use against approaohing 
enemies. 

No. 43 is a “ tranchet ” shaped flake, possibly an arrow-head 
and, if so, a most interesting object. It is figured in Plate 14. á, 
similar form made of flint is known from the old burying places 
in the Aveyron region of France.' 

No short flakes such as must have been struck off the small 
chert cores of this series were obtained here, doubtless because 
they had been utilized elsewhere. No cores werefoand of limpid 
quartz corresponding to flakes Nos. 12 to 15. 

It 18 very desirable that this remarkable old sarface should 
be revisited and oarefally gone over again as my examination uf 
it should not be regarded as exhaustive; for weatlier-action may 
have revealed fresh specimens and possibly also have exposed 
still further the area of the old red loam sarface. It is to be 
hoped that some future resident missionary at Sawyerpnram may 
be interested in further research, for he is sure to be rewarded 


^ Vide figure 115 <p. 251) in Cartailhao’i La France Préhiitorique d’aprês 
les Sápultures et les Monuuiente» This figm-e shows a rather narrawer form than 
mine and bas the cutting edg© tnrned downward instead of npward. 
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more or less and perhaps very riolily. I did not come across 
similar old surfaces connected witL any of the otLer Teris in the 
South, but it is quite possible that snch may exist apd would 
weU reward future explorers. 

The very important and intensely interesting results of the 
excavations carried on by the Arohseological Department under 
Mr. Kea in many old sites in the Tambraparni valley and delta 
are wortfay of very great attention. They reveal a rather later 
stage of oivilization kindred to that shown in Mr. Breeks’ work 
among the old graves of the Nilgiris. 


O ^ q e 

í ^ f o 
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CHAPTER III. 


MADUEA DI8TEICT. 

It Í8 in tUs district that remams of palseolitliic men are first 
met -witli bjr the explorer proceeding northward from Cape 
Comorin. I procured a few very rude quartzite speeimens from 
a shingle bed in the alluvium of the Vaigai on the left bank 
of the river immediately north of Madura town. They were 
unfortunately lost later on. The only palíeolith found in the 
district, which I retained in my collection, was one I picked up 
at Aviyur, 12 iniles south of Madura. It is made of a pebble of 
quartzite of which one end has been rudely chipped into a cntting 
edge. This is now No. 82 of the collection. 

The number of neolithie objects found by me in this district 
was very small—a fact very likc-ly due in great measure to the 
absence, or extreme rarity, of the favourite material which the 
polished stone folk preferred for the construotion of their 
weapons and tools, namely, the hard and tough basic rocks, the 
hasaits, diorites and diabases so largely used by their oontem- 
poraries in the Southern Deccan, Carnatic and adjacent more 
northerl)’ districts in which those particular rocks occur in great 
abundanoe. 

An important neolitb found by mo at Vellalankulam, south of 
Madura, is a riugstone or macehead (No. 78) made of pneiss 
perforated by a well drilled but not perfectly centrical bore. 

A second neolithie object of great interest found in the 
district was a flake saw, of chert, which lay in a bed of chert 
gravei on the banks of the Pãlãr (river) at Tirupatur in Siva- 
ganga zamindari. The saw edge of the thick-backed 3ake is 
formed by seven distinct notches having been broken into the 
harp side of the triangular piece of brown chert, This is No. 80 
of the collection and is figured in Plate 15. 

I carne across no chert in situ in the district; so probably all 
speeimens of it found must be regarded as imported stones. 
Another very important find was a small bone pendant which 
had been washed out by the submerged forest in Valimukkam bay 
and was rolling about in the rippie which represents the surf 
of the open coast. The whiteness of the exposed bone contrast- 
ing with the dark (nearly black) mud still adhering attraoted 
my attention to the little object in the water and on washing it 
1 found out its interesting character. It is figured in Plate 46.' 

' The preíervation of tiiis piece of bone was largely due to its having been 
bnried in the submerged forest, for bone when exposed to the Sun perishes verv 
rapidly. It bears No. 74. ^ 
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My visit to the Valimukkam bay waa paid in 1883. Since 
theu the Eamnad zamindori has been eeparated from the Madura 
district and made into an independent. distriot. 

No similar carved bone was met with elsewhere. It is 
impossible to assign it definitely to ány age, bnt from the presence 
dose to it of a piece of black common earthenware, also washed out 
of the forest mud, it will be reasonable to regard it as neoUthio 
or youngor. 

A small nuraber of sraall buried urns and a few menhirs of jienhirs 
nioderate size occur on and near the left bank of the Vaigai near 
Manamadura. No menhir I carne across in índia showed 
markings analogous to Ogham script. 

Megalitbio tombs (dolmens) are known to occur in some Dolmens 
niimbers on tho Palni hills especi^ill}' around the great Pernmal ‘■•'e Palni 
Malai peak; some of them have been beautifnlly figured by Fathèr 
H. Hosten,s.j., in his capital paper onthe megalithic monuments 
of the Palni plateau Other monuments as cairns have furnished 
the specimens of black and red pottery shown in the collections. 

Nos. 82b and 82o, fonnd by Mr. C. Miehie Sraith, p.b.s.e.. in 
oonnection with cairns near Kodaikanal. 

An important find of graves of the iron age was made at 
foot of the North Travancore hills, 4 miles from Bodinayakanur, 
in the Periyakulam taluk; This find was made dnring the 
construction of the Bodinayakannr-Kotagudi road in 1899. 

The objects found were large earthenware vessels, chatties and 
numerous old iron swords. A large number of chatties were 
found dose together, all buried abont 4' below the surface and 
inany, if not all, containing human bones. I owe this Informa¬ 
tion to the kindness of my friend Mr. R. K. Thorpe, c.k, who 
was in charge of the road works when the finds were made 

The shape of the chatties was remarkahle and quite nnlike 
the great Pithoi found in the Tinnevelly and Chinglepnt districts. 

In shape they are like very wide-mouthed chatties with very deep 
narrow bodies and round bases. I inention this find though I 
ohtained no specimens from it, because I believe no account of it 
has been pnblished as yet. 

It is qnite evident that tbe Palni hills and their environs 
must have been a great settlement of the early iron age people, 

^ Dolmens et Cromlechs dana les Palnís, par le Père Husten, s.j., Missiona 
Beijes de la Compasnie de Jesus, Bruxelles, 1905- 

At Atripatti in the Vaigai valley I noted a Knrambai' ring formed of gneisfl 
and laterite hlocks laid alternately. Kofuiubar rings are widely distribot^d 
over South índia. 

Ata place called Mantapa Salé three rude sorapers of mottled brown and 
grey chert were found on the surface of the looal shingle and they are luraberod 
75, 76, 77. The site where I found them is east of the high road in the extreme 
South of Tirumangalam taluq. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TANJORE DISTRIOT. 

The only prehistoric remains found ia this district are 
palaeoliths washed out of a lateritic deposit lying to the south- 
east of Valiam and soath-west of Tanjore city. I preserved only 
two specimens, Noa. 83 and 84, from Vanganum Kndi Kad. 

The material nsed for these implementa is a stone inter- 
mediate hetween a mnch indurated clay and a chert of light 
yellowish brown colour. The specimens foond were all mnch 
weathered and for that reason in a very bad state of preservation. 
The hest preserved, whieh is also the best worked, is a rather 
large scraper, No. 84, which seems to have been rather rudely 
made originally. 

If any of the South Indian implements shonld be ranked as 
eolithic, the earliest and rudest of chipped weapons, they are 
the above two specimens, bnt I am not in my own mind 
eonvinced however that the eolithic type of artifact shonld be re- 
cognized. Too few specimens of that low grade type have been 
foond to justify the establishment of a distinct eolithic division 
of the tme chipped implements. I would rather regard them as 
exoeptionally poor specimens of the palseolithic types made of 
very inferior material. 

No. 85, a drilled pieoe of clay slate found a little north of 
Adirampatnam, I regard as of relatively reoent origin. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THICHIKOPOLY DISTRICT. 

Only three specimens froin this district find a place in my 
coUection, and of these tvvo ara paloaolitlis made of yellow chert, 
a material used because no qaartzite was to be found in the 
region. 

Tbe two palmoliths admit of no doubt as to their being trne 
man-made implements; tbey are too well-shaped to allow of their 
being regarded as accidentally formed specimens. The third 
prehistoric find is oharacteristically neolithic, being the front 
half of a small celt. 

AU three specimens were found in Udaiyarpalaiyum taluq, the 
two palaeoliths having been washed out of the laterite forming 
the piateau eaat of Ninniyur, nearly 45 miles north-east of Trichi- 
nopoly town. Of the two, the better preserved, a markedly 
pointed oral implement, No. 88, had been evidently derivod from 
a more highly ferroginous variety of the laterite than No. 87, 
for it is encrasted all over with a thin crust or wash of brown 
ferruginous slip which masks the material of the implement. 

11 is figared in Plate 2. The other implement, which is quite free 
from any incrustation, was perhaps also a pointed oval when 
entire, but, íf so, the point was broken in such a manner that it 
assumed very much the shape of an oval implement. 

The neolithic celt above referred to was found on the surfaoe 
close to the little Hindu temple of Ottakovil (Ootakod, in sheet 
79 of the índia Atlas). It is made of black trap, greatly 
weathered. 

Whether the poverty in prehistoric remains of the Tríchinopoly 
district is real or only apparent is a yet unsettled point. The 
western, Southern and central parts of the district, thongh 
traversed by me pretty closely, yielded no finds, and the western 
half of the Udaiyarpalaiyum taluq gave only the two palmoliths 
and the celt above described. Other investigators might 
possibly be more lucky. The whole of the central and eastem 
part of the district had been very closely traversed prior to 1863 
by a number of geologists,_ several of them men of marked 
abüity and large experience, including Messrs. Henry 
F. Blanford, C. E. Oldham, W. King, Willson and Geoghegan ; 
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and smaller tracts in ttat area had been visited in tliose days by 
Dr. T. Oldham, Mr. W. T. Blanfcrd, and tbe anthor, but none of 
tbem met witb any prebistories. It is true tbe ardent quest for 
tbese artifacts wbicb subsequently sprung up had uotbegun tben, 
bnt tbe faot that so many trained observers^ all keenly examining 
tbe snrface for fossils. missed finding prebistories of any kind 
appears to prove abundantly that such remains were entirely 
absent or extremely rare. To me, wben I retraversed mnch of 
that region in 1878 after fifteen years’ experience in hunting for 
implemeiits of ail ages, tbe district appeared extremely poor, fer 
I met witb only tbe tbree above described examples. 

In tbe north-east corner of tbe district a bed of flint gravei 
of cretaceous age ocenrs dose to tbe Vellãr river, but no indioations 
of tbe use of tbis capital material for implementa were met witb. 
Its merita were seemingly overlooked by both tbe palseolitbians 
and neolitbians. 
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CHAPTBR VI 


SALEM DISTBICT. 

No linds of palseolithic age have as yet beeii made in the 
district, but abundant traces of the neolitbic and early iron 
ages were met with by several observers, myself included, and 
finds of both ages are still being madefrom time to time. 

The existence of neolithio remains in the shape of celts in 
large numbers and of considerable variety in shape became 
known abont 1805 shortly after my discovery of the palaeolithic 
implemente in the neighbourhood of Madras was published. 

The first observer was, I believe, the Late Snrgeon-General 
Comish. The celts were chieBy found on the Shevaroy hills 
wbere they were and are still occasionally plonghed up in the 
fíelds by the local cultivatora, the Malaialis, who regard them as 
thnnderbolts—“ Cerannia ”— and place them in the local temple 
enclosures in amall rude stone cysts raised off the ground, or else 
stand them, the pointed end upwards, ronnd the boles of sacred 
trees. A patoh of red, or white, paint was first applied to one side 
of the pointed butt end and the celts then came to be considered 
phallic emblems,aud are worshipped as lingas, and much valued by 
the country people who much object to their being taken. The 
only way to procure them of late years without causing ill-will 
has been to purchase them of the local pujaris, who are quite will- 
ing to receive a süver key to open access to the celt stores in the 
temple enclosures where they are deposited. My large colleetion 
of celts was procured from the little temple cysts in several aban- 
doned vülages by a planter friend, Mr. E. A. Quarme. 

A remarkably fine and large celt was found at Chenangkadu 
on the Vattalamalai, the central peak of the small range lying 
north-west of the Shevaroys. The finder, my friend Mr. S. M. 
Hight, of Vellalakaddê estafe, very kindly presented it to me. 
It is the largest finished celt in my colleetion, very shapely and 
butslightly weathered. It is numbered 193 in the series. 

It is stated on very good authority that neolithic celts have 
been collected in considerable numbers by the inhabitants of the 
Yellagiri, the fine mountain lying east of Jalarpet junction, and 
are stored in cysts as on the Shevaroys. I am informed also 
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veiy credibly tiat the celt-maters had left large numbera of 
the implements on tbe Gratirayan and Melagiris, two hill groups in 
tbe western, part of the diatrict elose to the boundary of Mysore 
State, neither of which í had opportnnity of visiting. Celts have 
also been found to tbe east of the Shevaroys, on the Kalrsyanmalais, 
but not on the l’ainandamalais, in 1859-1861, but in those early 
years of my service I had not seen any prehistoric implements 
and my eye was not trained to recognize them as it beoame 
after my discovery of palaeoliths and neolíths in the Madras 
(Chinglepnt) conntry in 1863. Itis very possible that celts wonld 
be found on them all if they carne to be visited by somebody 
with an eye trained to recognize snoh antiqnities. 

At Bargnr in Krishnagiri taluq I climbed a rocky trapdyke 
ridge west of the village in 1887 and found on the crest of the 
dyke many traces of the mannfactnre of very mde implements of 
a black trap rock—so rnde indeed that it was very diSícult to 
decide what age to aacribe them to, for their shapes are not 
oharacteristieally neolithic, while aU the nnqnestionably palseoli- 
thio-implements of the conntry north of the Vellár river have 
been made of quartzite of Cuddapah age. If palaeoliths of stone 
other than quartzite were not so exceedingly rare,l8honld incline to 
regard these Bargur specimens as palmolithic in age—bntnf what- 
ever age they may be they can only be regarded as the workman- 
ship of extremely olnmsy beginners in the art of making imple* 
ments of stone. The specimens in the coUection are nnmbered 
194 to 201. 

My cellection we!! shows how great a variety of fonns 
of celts were tumed ont by the makers who snpplied the 
neolithic tribe residing on the Shevaroys. A list of 12 types of 
celts is given in the note on p. 21. 

Either type may have a pointed or a broad butt end. Size 
is not considered of importanoe in determining the tjrpes. The 
practice of perforating celts to fit them with hafts seems to have 
been nnknown in índia—for I have never seen orheard of a celt 
which had been so treated ; bnt one of my Shevaroy specimens 
(No. 99) shows circular markings very shallow, as if only com- 
menced, one on each of the broad sides of the celt. If the boring 
had been carried through, the implement wonld háve been so per- 
fectly ill-balanced that it wonld have been utterly nseless. It is 
shown in Plate 3. 

The boring was abandoned so soon that there was- no 
cylindrical edge to the scar made and no cone wonld have been 
formed as in the case of boring with a bamboo tube and sand. 
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A uniqae speoimen of oelt is No. 97 which has its sides 
perfectly sqaare instead of roonded. It is figured in Plate 3. 

Arareform, ocoasionally met witliamong small eelts, appears 
to have been prepared by grinding a fresb outting edge wbere 
the original one was broken off or badly blunted by use. The 
re-ground oelts hare all got square-shouldered edges. A very 
rare aberrant form is athin celt with its sides bevelled almost to a 
Sharp edge. A very good example of this, No. 106, is figured in 
Plate 3 in which all the types are given. 

Kindred forms, but very much rarer, are adzes and 
hammer-azes (or are-hammers, Nos. 159 to 163). Gouges, or 
ohisels ground hollow, thongh very common in Scandinavia and 
known in England and North America, are, as far as I know, 
entirely wanting in índia. I found only one doubtful speoimen. 

Other remarkable and interesting artifacts obtained on the 
Shevaroys may be here enumerated and described. The chief of 
these is a large ringstone, an object which but for its beiug too 
small for the pnrpose might weU be regarded as half of a small 
quem, or hand miU. It measures six or seveu inches in 
diameter and has a central hole chiselled through it of about two 
inches in diameter. It was found in the bed of a stream at 
Yercaud and given to me, but I cannot recollect by whom. 

Other neolithio forras mot with on the Shevaroys are “ slick aiiokstones, 
stones ” (Nos- 165 to 168) also called “ slykiug .stones or sleek 
stones,” implements used in olden times to put agloss upon the 
snrfaee of cloth while stiU on the loom, a practice followed by 
weaversin the north of Irelaud tiü quite recently. Similar stones 
or artifacts made of glass were used formerly for smoothing 
‘ lineu, paper and the like, and likewise for the operation termed 
calendering ’. * 

The celt-makers did not, except possibly in very rare cases, stones 
make their implements out of large pieces of freshly broken rock, «haped by 
but sought about on the trapdykes, whence they procured their 
Work material, for fragraents of rock of suitable size and shape 
formed by convenient disposition of the joint planes, or shrinkage 
craoks set np in all igneous rocks when cooling from a highly 
heated condition. Such suitably sbaped fragments of the rocks 
were of very great assistance to the stone chippers as they enabled 
them to form their several implements with very much less labour 
than if they had had to reduce large pieces of freshly broken 
rock to the comparatively small size of the aies, adzes and 
hammers in general demand by their non-tool-making 

’ Se« Sir John Evans’ “ Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons and Ornamente 
of Great Britain,” 2nd Edn., p. 44]. 
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neighboTirs. If tte specimens obtained, for example, from the 
greafcelt manufaotoiy at Eupgal in Ballary District (p. 82) be 
esamined carefully, it will be seen how very many of tfaem show 
where the joint planes carne in most conveniently to redace the 
amount of cLipping which wonld in their absence have been 
absolntely required to attain the form and size the workmen were 
airningat. Ezamples of this are well seenin Nos. 470, 504, 561, 
627 and 660 in the Bellary series. In the Shevaroy series the 
signs of such joint planes have been largely obliterated as they are 
far more extensively gronnd and poUshed than the neolithics, 
celts especiaüy, occorring so nnmeronsly and in so many localities 
in the Dê-^caii. The workmanship of the average celts fonnd 
on the Sbevaroys is so mach better than that observable in the 
average Deccan specimens that it is impossible not to be strnck by 
it and to speculate on the canse of the great difference observable. 
The conclnsion, which appears to me most reasonable, is that the 
Southern neolithic people lived in mnch more peaoeful times and 
had the leisure to finish oíE their iinplements mnch more com- 
pletely. This explanation is, of conrse, only a hypothetical on^ 
bnt it strikes tne that it is not too hazardons to be probable. 

The men in the Deccan were very likely exposed to attack 
from hostile tribes immigrating into the península from the 
north, who would have had to overcome the Deccanites before 
they could descend npon the more southerly peoples. 

, The extent to which the Deccanites, if I may so call them, 
made use of the castellated hills scattered so numeronsly about 
the plain.s of the Deccan countrj' and ueglected those which did 
not offer them secure refoges, shows of itself that they had much 
need of strong fastnesses.' It would be of exceeding interest to 
know whether the Deccan plains were mostly bare cotton soil 
spreads as they are now, or whether they were forest clad and 
that the growth and subsequent death of the forests was the source 
of the great spreads of forest hnmns which formed the regnr or 
black soil, aceording to Stephen Hislop’s largely accepted theory 
See Addendum No. VIU. 

The types of the neolithic weapons and tools oceurring in 
the Salem district and the Deccan agree so closely that one can 
only conclude that the people in both regions were, if not 
actually members of the same tribeyat any rate on exactly the 
same levei of civilization. ünfortunately no light is thrown on 
this point by the remains of the actnal neolithic houses, none of 
which are known np to the present in either region. Eroni this 
It mnst be inferred that the people bnilt their habitationsjonly 

’ Sm remarks on “ Castellated hills ”, anle page (27). 
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of very perishable materiais which became a prey to fire or 
were destroyed by mere exposure to atmospberic agencies during 
long periods. 

No residential or manufactaring sites of the neolitbic people 
bave yet been traced on tbe Shevaroys, tbough they doubtless 
existed once up there. Tbeir bouses wbicb left no permanent 
traces behind were probably constructed of wood and other 
perisbable materiais. 

Among tbe interesting neolitbic finda on tbe Sbevaroy bilis Castie Cor 
is a pballus No. I72é, a small object of pale gneiss diminishing 
bioonically and trancated witb flat ends. Tbe speoimon wbicb is 
mucb weathered was found and given to me by Mr. E. King- 
Harman, tbe owner of tbe Castie Cor estate. It is of great 
interest as proving tbat the neolitbic people had faiib in tbe 
doctrine of male energy. 

Eartbenware pballi, wbicb may be of neolitbic age, were found 
in various places and tbeir description wil! be found further on. 

Two other interesting objeets found by Mr. King-Harinan on 
bis estate were a small miiller (172c) made of diorite and a 
slick stone made of trap (172a.). Witb the above be also found 
two discs made of old pottery of coarse gritty texture—the one 
red, the other brown. Botb had tbeir edges ground. Sucb discs 
were found by me in many old sites and of various sizes. 

Where any care bas been taken in tbeir preparation tbe edges 
have been ground, but in other cases the discs had been pre- 
parod simply by rough chipping. The discs were probably pieces 
in some game-like sbovel board in wbicb they were pusbed or 
thrown or kicked so as to reacb appointed squares in a plan drawn 
on the ground. They were sometimes, but mucb more rarely, 
made of stone, 

Tbe Sbevaroys proved themselves even richer in traces of the Kit Mondam- 
íron age tban of the neolitbic age, but all tbe remains found 
were derived from graves, “ kistvaens”, whieh are very numerous grareí^ 
on the western and northern sides of the plateau. Án 
interesting group of graves was discovered on the south-westem 
slope at tbe upper end of the new cart road from Salem. Tbe 
diggers in cutting tbe track laid open some large coarse eartben¬ 
ware vessels, four or tive in nuniber, wbicb w'ere wantonly 
smasbed by tbem. Tbe vessels were ovate iu shape and be- 
tween 2 and 3 feet deep witb wide roouths measuring 12" to 15" 
aoross. Inter alia, they contained a number of large and shapely 
iron toolsof wbicb several were Lappily saved by tbe interventiou 
of a yonng friend, Mr. S. F. Carey, who, baving seen my collection 
and belped me in cataloguing part of it, knew tbe value of tbe find 
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and obtained for me all that had not been destroyed by the 
ignorant coolies. Tbe contractor’s assistant, althoagb a 
European gentleman, wastoo ignorant and too stupid to prevent 
the demolition of tbe ums as be easily migbt bare done. Mr. 
Garey unfortunately did not hear of the fmd til! some days 
later and succeeded only in saving tbe iron implements wbicb 
consisted of a large axe and ring, a very fine bill-hook of large 
size wilb its bandle in one piece, a sbort sword and two javelin 
heads inade witb tangs instead of sochets, Nos. 192a to 192e. 
Tbe pottery saved was quite fragmentary, only four pieces of the 
nrns and a fragment of tbe side of a large bowl of painted 
eartbenware of deep red colour. A number of lentiform beads 
of dark red carnelian, or paste, came out of the ums, but tbey 
were all appropriated by the coolies and none could be reoovered. 
Similar beads were found in otber burial placea on tbe Nilgiris as 
well as on tbe Shevaroys and one of the kind is figured in Plate 
17. Por tbe iron tools, see Plates 50 and 51. 

Of very great interest are two red eartbenware fignrines of 
women found on Scotforth estaíe at Mulairi by my son-in- 
law, Mr. Herbert W. Leeming, wben digging a trench for tbe 
foundation of a wall. Tbe special interest atiacbing to these 
figures is due to the unique style of bead dresa tbey show, namely, 
baving their hair dressed in sbort ringlets all ronnd tbe bead and 
wearing higb combs on tbe top. Tbe figures are not artistic in 
e.xeoution, the faoes being very plain, not to say ugly. Unfortu- 
nately the eartbenware is very friable and despite very great 
care in bandüng tbem and paoking them wben tbey had to be 
nioved, several of tbe ringlets bave sealed off and as tbey erumbied 
awav to powder tbey could not be restored and refir-ced. The 
fignrines are not fumished with legs but witb little radely 
cylindrieal stamls instead, for them to be perobod on, wbicb 
resemble little upright vases. Only balf a stand belonged to one 
figure wben tbey beeame mine. The wbole figures measure about 
5| inches higb without their stand and tliere are no signs of their 
erer baving been painted. Tbey are figured in Plates 21, 22 
and 23. 

The finding of these little female figures with suoh an 
elaborate style of hair-dressing tbrows ligbt upon tbe use of a 
neck rest uneartbed in an old iron age site on the nortb (left) 
bank of tbe Cauvery river opposite to tbe town of Tirama Kodiu 
Narsipur in Mysore and just below tbe sangam, or jnnction, 
with tbe Kabbani, or Kapilla, river. Tbe use of a neck rest was 
esseiitial if tbe women desired to preserve their cnrls intact 
wben sleeping, wbicb tbey doubtless did, a praotice in wbicb 
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they are followed by some of the present-day Brabroin ladies 
on certain special occasions. Tbe neck rest in question will be 
described furtber on wben dealing with the ííarsipur pottery site 
whicb was one of the richest met with. It is fignred in Plate 23. 

The iron age implements obtained from ont of graves atironimpie. 
Karadiyur on the western side of the Shevaroy plateau were axe 
heads, spear heads and fragments of blades of large knives or 
sinall swords (Nos. 174 to 181), The iron axe head, No. 174, 
had a broad butt unlike a very good ono, No. 173, found in a 
grave at Moganãd at the northern end of the Shevaroy s by 
Mr. S. Mi. Hight, whieh sliows a very taper butt end expanding 
to a rather leaf-shaped blade. Sec Plate 19. 

The method of fastening the iron axe heads to their helves J**® 
would seem to have been that adopted now-a-days or certainly iron are 
not very long ago, namely, of inserting the bntt end of the axe Leads. 
head into a cleft in a piece of hard wood with a couple of rings 
and a wedge to tighten the hold of the helve. 

The rings are placed on either side of the butt end, and the 
wedge is driven tightly through the ring spaces and prevents 
the axe head from slipping; but the lower ring also prevents 
the cleft in the helve from extending downwards. The principie 
of the fastening is distinctly illustrated in the annexed diagram, 
which represents the form of axes used by the laterite-outters at 
Kottaymni in Travancore wbere I saw them in use in 1862.' I 
purchased one at the time, but it was unfortunately stolen when 
I was returning to Madras. 

The great axe head of the Mondambadi fmd had one of these 
two rings found with st as shown ia Plate tO. The secoud ring 
was not found. 

Of the pottery in my colleotion found on the Shevaroys, only Shevaroy 
one piece deserves special noiice, namely, No. 192fíi, a lotah with ^t^ry. 
a shoit side spout, given to me by a frieiid, Mr. Thurston Short, 
who dug it up on his Riverdale estate. The sliape of the spout is 
deoidedly archaic and the earthenware is e.xceptionally coarse 
for so small a vessel. It may be described as a “ spouted 
lotah." 

A recent object found in Salem district which has hearings on Thoma tor 
the question why the neolithie people of Southern índiaprobably 
did not manufacture stone arrow-heads is the large thorn of 
Acacia latronum, No. 193 a, which I have fignred in Plate 46. In 
the section of the introduction devoted to a consideration of the 
weapons and tools of the neolithie people I have presented a 
hypothesis dealing with this question (see ante pp. 21 and 22). 


' and quite lately in Sontb Canaraand Malabar. 
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MALABAE DISTBICT. 

The only prehistorics from this district which form part of my 
collectíon are a fine celt and a coaple of beads. Por tbe former 
I atn indebted to my friend and former colleagne Mr. Philip Lake, 
M.A. (Cantab.), for the latter to another friend Mr. Pred, Fawcett, 
Depnty Inspector-General, Madras Police (retired). 

The celt is a most intereating' specimen, for it is niade of a pale 
granulite and is the only specimen known in South índia made 
of that material. It is of niedium size, very shapely and retains 
much of the polish originally bestowed npon it. Mr. Lake found 
it at the foot of the Kanyakod monntain when mapping the 
geology of the Palghat Gap. 

I know of only one other celt having been found in Malabar, 
but the district has proved itself very rich in antique pottery as 
Vfill be seen by the rich collection of it in the Madras Museum 
{vide my Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiqnities in the Madras 
Museum, pages 90 to 96). The specimens inoluded were con- 
tributed by Mr. W. Logan, I.C.S., a former Collector of the 
district, and Mr. P. Fawcett. 

Mr. Fawcetfs beads * were procured in a cave at Mangalam 
Kâp in the Wynãd. The discovery of the cave as a prehistoric 
site was made by Mr. C. Mackenzie. 


* A nuinber of beads have unfoTtanately lost the numbers painted on fchem, 
the oil colour baving scaled o£F duríog the hot weatherB that have elapsed sÍQce 
they wera marked, My memory would not seiTe me to restore all of them. 
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Only a solitary specimen of pottery ocears in my coUection in 
the shape of a large spouted vessel very much like a tea-pot in 
shape; this was found by my friend the late Mr. MoMiaster, o wner 
of the Samsi oofíee estate, ia a thiek ahola a few yards sonth of 
the Mysore bouudary. The circumstances of its occurrence 
seemed to point to the vessel being really antiqne, and this is 
aapported by the fácies and texture it presents, bnt there was no 
clue to its original provenance to so strangely ont-of-the-way a 
locality. My friend who very kindly presented it to me regarded 
it as genuinely antique. 

Since writing the above I have beea informed by Mr. 
E. xhurston, who is much better acquainted witb the South 
Canara country than I have had the opportunity of becoming, 
that this form of vessel is still manufactared and used there. Its 
being prehistoric is therefore quite donbtfal. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 


MYSOEE STATE. 

My first prehistoric finds here were palffioliths^ made of qiaart- 
zite and mostly rude in sEape, -wliicli occurred very sparsely 
scattered on the surfaces of tLe pale quartzite shingle bed cap- 
ping tbe high ground soutb-eastward of tbe town of Kadur and 
extending westward for several miles and resting npon tbe 
arcbaean rocks. Tbis shingle appears to owe its position to the 
existence in former times of a small river draining the eastem 
slopea of the Dod Balesideru mountains, a fine group attaining a 
height of over 5,000 feet. Similar and equally rude implementa 
werè collected hy me in small numbers from the surface of a pale 
quartzite shingle bed at Nyamti, IC miles north of Shimoga 
towTJ. I hit upon these implement-bearing graveis in 1881 when 
making a traverse across the State in a north-westerly direction. 

A very similar but coarser quartzite shingle to the south and 
West of the town of Chikmngalur requires further examinatiou 
for it is a most promising-looking formation, although I failed to 
obtain any implementa after a very careful search. 

Various palseoliths, all of quartzite, were found by myself and 
my assistants Mr. H. K. Slater and Mr. Jaya Ram, washed out 
of the ragged patches of lateritic gravei lying to the south of 
Kadur town. 

The majority of the palmoliths found in Mysore were picked 
up off the surface, but a few notable specimens were found which 
were distinctly conneoted with a thin deposit of high levei later. 
itio gravei. This deposit yielded one remarkably fine specimen 
No. 205, a double-pointed broad oval of cinnamon brown quart¬ 
zite. It is weU worked and well preserved. It was found to the 
south-west of Talya in Holalkeré taluq, where a thin bed of 
lateritic debris is widely scattered. I have figured it in Plate I. 

The majority of the other specimens of palseoliths in the 
Mysore series carne from lateritic debris near the villages of 
Nidaghatta and Lingadahalli, south of Sakrepatna. No. 209 is a 
good example of the discoid type made of quartzite, the material of 
Nos. 210,211,212 and 214. Nos. 213 and 215 are of white qnartz, 
a stone not much favoured by the old chippers, doubtless becanse 
of its stubbornness and unsuitability for working. This is a 
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reasonable inference, for otherwise the number of quartz iinple- 
ments would be mucb greater, quartz being fcbe oommonest of 
liard stones in that region, but yet the variety least frequently 
used. 

Of neolitbic stone objects only two celts were collected, one 
by my friend and quondam colleagne Dr. Jobn W. Evans at 
Birmangala in Goribidnur taluq, the otlier by jnyself east of 
Srinivaspur in Kolar taluk. 

Close to my camp at Talya in Holalkere taluq was a small 
group of Kurumbar ringa, one of wliich 1 found time to open. 
On clearing away about 4 feet of soil a rudely obloug elumsy slab 
of wliite granite was exposed, but no other slabs occuired in 
the grave to make up a eist. The slab measured about 6' by 
4' by 10" in thickness. It was much tilted to the east and looked 
as if it had been tlisturbed, as had been several of the other 
graves. The disturbance, however, if there had been any, had 
not extended further down. On digging down about 2 feet below 
the slab a small black pot was fonnd and then a very large 
chatty-shaped vessel which had lost its neck and was much 
orushed, apparently by the weight of the slab. The big vessel 
bore no ornament or device of any kind and was so much 
injured that í did not attempt to preserve it. There was nothing 
in the soil which filled the big vessel and which I examined very 
carefully. Below the great chatty I carne upon a smnll blaok 
chatty or large lotah half full of calcined hum<in bones, 
amongst which was a lower ineisor tooth. A little further down 
was a tall red pot of the flower pot type, i.e., conical in ,-hape and 
tapering down to a small truncated base. It is numbered 264^-3 
and figured in Plate 25. Close to it was a tall red vase with 
four feet which had been broken off and were unfortunately 
overlooked in the dusk on completion of the excavation while 
I was superintending the packing up of my other finds. I did 
not notice that the feet were missing and had been left in the 
empty grave, uor did I find it out till a long time afterwards 
when I unpacked the case of find» in my house at Yeroaud. Had 
the legs been bronght, they would have been oemented on and 
the vase thus restored would have been photographed and half 
toned as it well deserved to be. It bears No. 264A-1. 

The last vessel met with was a tall round-bottoined red pot, 
unbroken, No. 264A-4. Of the nine veosels that I found in 
the grave six were practicaUy entire, two were broken up but 
can be built up out of their collected fragments, and one, the 
largest of all, as aforesaid was too much cnished to innke the 
5-a 
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building np feasible and its debris was tberefore left behind. 
None of the vessels, except the lotab No. 264A-8 containing 
oalcined bonés, contained anjthing but tbe black earth which 
fiUed tbe wliole grave. Not a trace of stone or iron was seen. 
See Plates 24 and 25 for figures of Nos. 264^, 4, 5 and 3. 

The nnmerous legged vessels found in índia are of speoial 
interest as they strongly resemble in shape some of the vessels 
found by -Dr. Sohliemann in the ruins of Troy, which the great 
German archseologist disoovered at Hissarlik, and figured in his 
first book “ Troy and ita Eemains.” To these attention was 
drawh by Mr. M. J. Walhouse (M. C. S., retired), an eminent 
Indian arohíeologist, in a paper in the Indian Antiquary (Vol. IV) 
several years ago. The Trojan vessels differ somewhat from the 
Indian ones in that they are rounder and plumper in shape and 
have only three feeí and never four, and are moreover furnished 
with loop-handles which are unknown in Indian pottery. 

Legged vessels of many sizes and several types have been 
found in many diatriets in South índia, but are not met with 
numerously as far as I know and none ocourred in the pottery sites 
of Gujarat and E.athiawar. They seem to have been nsed only 
as reoeptacles for oremation ashes. 

Figures of the three- or four-legged ums found in índia are 
to be seen in various books, e.g., in the Madras Moseum Catalogue 
of the Prehistoric Antiquities, No. 1027, plate XXIV, found in 
Malabar district, a four-legged example of the round-bodied type 
with rather short lega ; a very fine example of the tall form 
is No. 1358 in plate XXVÜ, which is 21 inches high and well 
preserved. 

A very aberrant variety of the four-legged type is that figured 
in plate XXII (No. 1075a) which has a very short body with 
thick elephantoid legs, the whole thing suggesting a very rudely 
shaped font. The speoial purpose it was intended to serve is 
hard to divine. It comes from Malabar, from which district a 
very interesting colleetion was sent up by Mr. W. Logan, a late 
Collector, who took a keen interest in the archseology of the 
country. 

Other examples of the legged type were figured by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Branfili from Savandurga in Mysore, bv Mr. Walhouse 
from several plaoes, by Oaptain (afterwards Major General) 
Robert Cole from Easteru Mysore, while speeimens of the type 
were found by me in Bellary district (fragmentary) and a large 
and very remarkable and unique four-legged speoimen rewarded 
nxy search in a large group of graves in tbe Hyderabad country 
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north of the Tungabhadra river. It was badly broken and bad to 
be built np, a very difficiilt task suecessfuUy performed at last by 
my friend &ír. E. F. Carey and awaits now the photographer’g 
attention. A fuU desoription of it is given on page 128 and in 
Addendum X. 

A very interesting and even more important find of iron age 
pottery íell to niy lot at Narsipor (often called Tiromakodlu 
Narsipnr) on the Cauvery just below its junction with the Kapila 
(Kabbani). Immediately opposite to the town I found on the 
top of the left bank an old site of considerable size. The great 
qnantity of iron slag soattered o ver the surface and buried 
in the made ground proved eonclusively that a settlement 
of the early iron age had existed there, while the excellent 
quality of the earthenware, for domestie purposes espeoiaJly, 
proved also that the people who lived here had alreadj' attained 
a very respectabie levei in civilization. Cnriously enough, 
although I was able to collect so many important specimens of 
ceramic art, yet not a single piece of an iron object was obtained. 
A considerable difference in type of vessel and system of orna- 
mentation is observable between the Narsipnr finds and those I 
made at the Srinivaspur site, 20 miles north of the Kolar Gold 
Fields, described further on ; the former shows a distinct advance 
in the qnsdity of the articles tnmed out. but also a decrease in the 
qnantity of decorative work bestowed upon it. At Srinivaspur 
the pottery had been much more exposed to injnrious infiuenres 
and had been far more broken np and comminnted, so mnch so 
indeed as to snggest its having been deliberately and wantonly 
destroyed. At Narsipnr on the contrary a nnmber of pieces 
had been buried in the made ground of the old settlement and re- 
mained entire or had been so little injured as to show their shape 
and quality as well as on the day they left the potter's hands. The 
far superior state of preservation of the Narsipur specimens has 
much to do with the greater ease with which the true character 
of the sherds oould be determined. Of the Srinivaspur find, not 
a single specimen was entire, or even nearly so, and but for the 
highly decorative patterns impressed upon the sherds they would 
not have been worth picking ofí the ground. 

The most interesting of the Narsipur specimens is No. 234- 
128, a neck rest of blackish grey smooth pottery, which is rather 
broken, the base and part of one side being wantiug, Its great 
interest has already been pointed out, when describing the two 
female fignrines found by Mr. H. W. Leeming on the Shevaroys 

62), Most of the other pottery found on the Shevaroys is of 
the early iron age; the probabibty thcreforo of the figurines 
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belonging to tlie aame period is verv great. Now tlie Narsipur 
pottery is obviously also of the same age and the very elaborate 
coiflure of tbe two little women at once suggests tbat neck rests 
would bave been invalnable to tbeir sister women who very 
probably indnlged' in similar elaborate liead dressings. The 
neck rest is illustrated in Plate 23. 

An interesting little vessel, thougli only one half of it exists, 
is a probable libation cnp, or sacrificial lotali, No. 234-125 made 
of red painted smooth earthenwarc and inay be described as a 
three-storied vessel witli a rounded base. It is figured in 
Plate 30. Vessels of similar stracturo bnt many-storied are 
used at tbe present day in Gnjarat wbere I noticed them in 
front of various shrines. Tbe largest of tliese turretted vases 
numbered no less than 13 stories. Tbey appear to be made 
specially as required, for I never saw any of tbe kind exposed 
for sale at fairs and was unable to buy any tbongh I made 
many enquiries after tbem. 

A noteworthy variety of bowl is the flanged bowl, a vessel 
wbich from its form would appear to bave been used on top of a 
small portable beartb, sucb as is very commonly used now-a-days 
in South índia and known by the Tamil name of Adipu. 

Suoh a bowl is well shown in Plate 30, No. 252-87, thougb 
not the one from tbis locality, but a better specimen from French 
Eocks site. 

For uso very probably to aid in cooking in such a flanged 
bowl is a large sherd of tbe upper part of a large chatty; the 
lower edge of this had been ground truly horizontal so that it 
could rest on the upper edge of the flange and be shifted about on 
it and make a very efficient wind-screen. It is numbered 234-127. 

Many of the vessels were of considerable beanty of form 
or decorated with patterns, the best of which will be fonnd 
figured. 

The following are worthy of special notice : No. 234-36 is 
part of the side of a chatty forra vessel of some size, black and 
brown in colour. The polished surfaoe shows bands of small 
wrinkles. It is figured in Plate 30 as No. 234-38, but should have 
the sub-number 36. No. 234-44 is the lip of a large melon- 
shaped bowl with Ihree wide grooves on top of the broad lip and a 
bold fiUet of flnger tip marks on the shoulder and is painted 
brownish red and is half polished ; figured in Plate 32. No. 
234-52 is the lip of a large bowl of light red half polished ware 
with a fillet of curved topped leaves on the outside; figured in 
Plate 37. No such curved topped leaves aro known to me in 
living plaids. 
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No. 234-79 is the shoulder of a chatty witli a fillot of Mghly 
raised tàumb impressions on pinky browii rongh ware ; figured 
ia Plate 39. 

No. 234-80 is part of the side of a large polished red ohatty 
showing a broad reeded fillet on tbo bulge ; figared in Plate 30. 
No. 234-90 is a small lotah with a slightly tbickened lip, half- 
polished, black over red outside and black inside; and well figared 
in Plate 30. No. 234-92 is the side of a wide mouthed smooth 
rod cliatty with Qaaker collar neck and a fillet of very shallow 
rays on the shoulder which would not show up well if photoed ; 
so it was not figured. 

No. 234-105 is a very shapely jiointed conical lid of paio 
pinky red rongh earthenware with incurved sides ; figured in 
Plate 38. No. 234-106 is the conical spout of a small vessel of 
half-polished red earthenware with seed (?) impressions round 
the base figured in Plate 38. No. 234-107 is half the neck and 
mouth of a bottle of rough drab ware in the form of a stepped cone 
rising from a broad flange; a veryuneommon shape ; figured in 
Plate 54. No. 234-108 is a bottle neck and mouth of black 
half-polished ware, also of uncommon shape, a short cylindrical 
spout rising from a broad flange on which is traced a sort of 
leaf-pattern; figured in Plate 38. No. 234-109 is a lotah of 
médium size and very shapely. It is black abo ve passing down 
into red and well polished sdl over. It has a low upright neck 
with a small groove just below and outside the Up. It is in 
perfect preservation and shows well in Plate^30. An interesting 
bowl figured in the same Plate is No. 234-113. It is nearly 
complete and is an intrinsically good specimen of the pottePs 
Work. In colour it is red outside and black inside and highly 
polished. A very tine large example of the high-sided “ finger 
bowl’’ is No. 234-115, figared in Plate 30. It is black above 
and red below and well polished. 

The only artifact found beside the pottery was the left valve 
of a large unioshell, through the centre of which a large hole had 
been bored, thus converting it into a pendant, but probably one of 
a series to be strung on a cord and used as necklace and hung 
round the neck of some favourite, human or animal, probably 
the latter. This shell, No. 234-129, is figured in Plate 41. 

Several specimens show some remarkable markings which 
may not unreasonably be regarded as representing owuership 
marks of a people unacquainted with the art of writing ; No. 234, 
sub-numbers 22, 24 and 120 are good examples of these supposed 
signs of possession. 
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A moderately rich but very interesting series of potfery 
remaias rewarded my search on the left bank of the Cauvery at 
the ferry at Laksbampara 6 or 7 miles above the Narsipnr Sangam, 
and like those found opposite Narsipur the vessels met with may 
safely be assigned to the early iron age. 

A nmnber of the more interesting specimens of pottery found 
by me at the Lakshampura ferry are deserving of separate notices 
which will be found below. These specimens had been wasbed 
out of the made ground on top of the river banks by flood action. 

No. 237-8 is the lip and side of a deep red polished bowl with 
a shallow snnk band nnder the lip and a very faint owner- 
ship mark on the neck. No. 237-15 is a small finger bowl black 
above and red below with an ownership mark. 8o also is No. 237- 
17. No. 237-22 is a very small saucer red brown inside and black 
outside. No. 237-28 is the lip and neck of a chatty of light red 
rongh ware with a fillet of uptumed horns below the lip and a 
raised fillet in the mouth. No. 237-29 is the side of a deep bowl 
of rongh red ware figured in Plate 38 to show the strong raised 
fillet round it gashed with vertical incisions, a very un- 
common form of ornamentation. Na 237-30 is the side of a 
chatty of red polished ware which shows 3 fillets and 4 grooves 
on its bulge. No. 237-33 is the neck of a small lotah brown red 
and polished which shows part of an ownership mark. Very 
important is No. 237-30, a large eoarse brown tuyère the point 
of which has been fused in iron smelting. No. 237-38 is the 
side of a large taU vessel of rich deep red polished ware with 
Tery^thin sides. The people that made the Lakshampura settle- 
ment must have been very advanced to have nsed so varied a set 
of crockery. 

A tbird very important find of antiqne earthenware rewarded 
my exaraination of the western hill of the French Eocks' and 
of a small site just north of the saddle between the two main 
hills, which lie 5 miles north of Seringapatam. Several of the 
best specimens were found in rock shelters in which there were 
other indications of their Laving beca occupied as habitations. 

As in the case of the Lakshampura find the predominant type 
of vessel is the bowl of which there are many varieties and among 
them the finger bowl is conspicuous. Chatties are also a common 
form. Among the rarer forms are saucers, lotabs, a plate of red 
and polished ware, a ring stand of red colonr and polished, the 


^ A pair of bold blocky grasite hiU§ most conspicnons in the landsoape ai 
yoa look north froni Jíysorc City. 8q called because a French garrison was 
quartered there iii Tippn Snltan^i time. 
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spout of a vessel ■witL a decorative flllet round the base. Several 
fragments were found of chatty-sliaped vessels witb ^rforated 
sides and bases probably used as strainers. 

A specially interesting specimen is No. 252-62, part of the 
side of a large ohatty with two omaments, crnciform in shape, 
with a small pap in each re-entering angle and a raised garland- 
like ring surrounding each cross. The arms of the crosses are 
slightly pointed. What is the meaning of this very cnrious 
decoration P Can it be a modified “ Swastika ” ? It is the only 
approach that I found in all my specimens to that symhol, and 
it deserved to he figured for that reason alone and will be found 
in Plate 36. From further study of the specimen and from 
comparison with a figure given by Count d’AlvielIa of the Trojan 
Swastika, I think there can be no doubt that my French Eoeks’ 
specimen must be regarded as a typical Swastika —see Addendum 
No. V.T. Nos. 252-51, 62 and 63 have remarkable ownership 
markings on them of quite weird shapes. 

A very rare object is 252-88, a Httle round lamp for a single 
wick. See Plate 39. 

Two very interesting but minute specimens of fine grey-brown 
pottery impressed with uncomnion markings have been figured 
in Plate 47. Unfortunately they are very fragmentary, still 

they are worth recording because of their uniqiie character. 

I ara indebted for them to the late Mr. Kíncaid Lee, for- 

merly a valned assistant of mine in the Mysore Geological 

Department, whose keen eye det^cted them on the Bangalore 
race-oourse. I am indebted to him also for some interesting 
quartz flakes and cores found by him on Mr. Minab8hayya’s 
estate, south-east of Tumkur. He also got a good series of 
pottery from east of Alasur tank. 

Some interesting specimens of pottery were procured by 
Mr. W. S. Sambasiva Aiyar, b.a., of the Mysore Geological 
Department, in May 1896 on a hill in Siia taluq oO miles north- 
west by north of Tumkur and kindly presented to me. From 
among them I would draw attention to the following ; Firstly, 
No. 260-1, a small tuyèro made of grey-brown niodium fine clay, 
which has not been used. Seeondly, No. 260-2, a perforated disc 
made out of a piece of dark brown pottery which has been well- 
ground round its periphery and has hada holc equally wcll drilled 
through its centre. But for tho large size of the central hole I 
should unhesitatingly set it down as a spindle whorl, but the old 
spinners may have had some special reason for requiring the 
unusually large hole. 
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Thirdly comes a fragment of the side of some vessel No. 260-3 
wLich was much perforated, for the piece, though small, shows 19 
holes made by pushiug some sharp instrument throngh the out- 
side before the vessel was fired. The thrast of the perforator 
was an inward one for the protrasion produced is on the inside of 
the vessel only, the outside, beiag quite smooth, whereas in per¬ 
forated vessels from other sites the perforator was pushed through 
from inside and the outer surface is as rough as a nutmeg gi ater. 
Where sueh is the case the vessel was probably meant to serve as a 
straincr or colander. The other form may have been used as a 
flower stand as is still done in some parts of Gujarat where I saw in 
several shrines ratlier melon-shaped vessels into the holes in 
which roses with a very short hit of stalk had been stuck. Only 
the upper half of tbe vessel was perforated and when in use I 
was told tho interior was filled with wet sand which kept the 
flowers alive for some time. No. 260-3 in Plate 38 would seem 
part of suoh a rose vessel. 

A fourth object deserving speeial mention found on Holakal 
hill was a cylindrical bead No. 127 figured in Plate 40 made of 
a fibrous form of paste disposed in three layers—blue, white 
and red. The white and red layers are made to show by the 
cyliuder having been made to taper at eaoh end. The surface of 
the bead is very delicately striated and it is a rather pretty object. 

At Koganur in the Davangerre taluk I found a rather 
remarkable drilled stone of some size No. 227, which seems to 
have been the socket for the pivot of a door. It is made of gneiss 
and shows signs of much use. 

A perforated disc of steatite, probably a wheel of a toy cart 
was found by mc on the surface hetween Madihalli and Koma- 
ranahalli. It is too large to have served as a spindle whorl, 

A noteworthy find is No. 254, a pyriform net sinker, or 
possibly a very large plurab-bob, of steatite which I pioked up to 
the north-west of Komaranahalli. The steatite has been very 
little affected by weathering action which however has greatly 
attacked the acicular actinolite crystals exposed on the surface 
and weathered them completely away, or at least to a great depth 
It is figured in Plate 19. 

Worthy of observation also is half a great mace-head or 
ring-stone of diorite which I found on a spur of the Payagod 
tempie hill a few miles north-west of the Halebid temples. The 
mace-head No. 255 <t, when entire and well hafted, must have 
been a very ponderons and formidable weapon. 
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Several sites in Mysore State proved themselves exceptionally 
rich in old pottery, tlie ages of which are not all easy to deter¬ 
mine. One site which yielded a great number of interesting 
specimens lies in the Kolar taluk to the east of the big tank 
at Srinivaspur, where several acres of ground are covered with 
much comininuted carthenware lying in a thin layer. The 
prevailing colour of the sherds is red, but cntirely black occars also 
and some specimens are brown and grey, but very few i d the 
latter are met with. The vessels were polished, or smooth, or 
rough, and a great number of tlicm richly decorated with im- 
pressed patterns of pinnate or bipinnate frouds combined with 
linear bands raised or sunk. Others have filletsof dotsor pitlets, 
or trellis work painted on the sidcs. In hardly any case is 
a pattern produced in duplicate and there is also great variety in 
the shape of the lips of the different vessels and as well as in 
their sizes. 

The fragmenta are referable to a considerable number of 
distinct forms as lotahSj vessels with spouts, vessels with three or 
four legs, chatties, melon-shaped bowls, wide-mouthed bowls, 
vases, necks and feet of vases, lids and stoppers various in shape, 
also pottery discs for playing games, and perforated discs of 
uncertain purpose. With the pottery I fonnd half a celt of basalt 
minus its butt, weathered and trimmed at its cutting edge. Half 
a dozen pieces of broken bangles of ehank shell occurred scattered 
about in the layer of potsherds. Noteworthy among the broken 
sherds are the vase bases Nos. 202-83—91, of highly polished 
brown, ür red and brown, colours. They are quite unlike any- 
thing fonnd in the various other pottery sites I met with, but 
unfortuuately so much broken that no part of the sides remains 
to show the general character of the vessels they belonged to. 
They must be desoribed as very short or low bases. The frag¬ 
menta found were insufficient to allow of any attempt at rostoration. 

Specially noticeable are the following :— 

No. 202-1, the sido of a vessel, red painted showing three 
small grooves, separated by two shallow zones, with impressed 
leaflets. 

No. 202-15, the shoulder of a lotah. 

No. 202-16, the side of a chatty with a high fillet with 
vertical cord impression. 

No. 202-18, the side of a chatty with a remarkable raised 
fillet with impressed leaflets. 

No. 202-38, the side of a vessel dark brown in colour with a 
broad fillet of diagonal grating above two fillets of dot bars; 
figured in Plate CG. 
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No. 202-41, tie side of a vessel, red and polished with S 
fillets, one raised and corded. 

No. 202-48, the side of a large chatty of thick pale 
reddisli ware with one broad raised fillet of St. Andrew'8 orosses 
and one fillet of deep round dots. 

No. 202-99, a flat sherd, blaok, haif polished with an ím- 
pressed pattern like many small tents; a similar fragment was 
foond by Mr. Eobert Sewell at Gudirada in the Kistna district. 

No. 202-131, dome-shaped lid of vessel, lid large and 

thick. 

No. 238 is half a ringstone or mace-head found by the iate 
Mr. George Lavelle to the west of Shettihalli, north-west of 
Seringapatam, and with it a bead of red coral (?). 

Plooring tiles are very rare earthenware objeets and T only 
found one in Mysore inside the little rnined fort at Madadakere. 
It is numbered 26 lé. The back shows a number of oval holes 
made to increase adhesion when laid down. 

A very remarkable and extremely piotnresqne hül, in the 
Tarikere taluq, oonsisting of the DharwM basement conglo- 
merate and other younger rocks. The prehiistorios here foond 
were met with lying on the surface of the top of the hill. They 
were a sbort flat bar of steatite with 5 necks of a raised edge ; it 
is numbered 256 and probably representa a tally used for some 
special purpose. No. 257 is a flake of dark grey chert whioh 
seems to have been slightly worked. Three pieces of pottery were 
foond worth takiog. No. 257/ is the side of a vessel of half 
polished grey earthenware with a vandyke pattern on the flanged 
side. No. 2070 is the side of a vessel of black polished earthenware 
elaborately stamped with a key hole pattern and a small vandyke. 
It is figured in Plate 36. No. 257rf is a fragment of the side of 
a grey vessel oharged with a deep raised festoon. 

An old abandoned iron smelting site ocours to the north- 
west of the T.B. at Kotigebar in Mudigere talnk dose to the top 
of the ghat leading down to Mangalore. A large tuyère of coarse 
earthenweire with the point moob fuzed was here found by me. 
It is numbered 269a. 
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BELLARY DISTRICT. 

Bellary district was fouad to be the ricbest in prehistoric 
remains of tbose surveyed by me after I directed my attention 
to suob antiquities. My note-book sbow? a list of 77 localities at 
whioh I made finds and of these 36 must be regarded as important, 
either from the nature, or the nnmber of finds made, or both. 

By far the ^eater nnmber of palseoliths fotmd in South PalsBoiitbs. 
índia were made of true quartzite, the most snitable material 
and the most largely developed in the North Arcot, Chinglepnt 
and Nellore districts. West of longitude 77° 30 W. it is not 
found in any quantity and the old stono chippers had to oontent 
themselves, unless prepared to undertake a long nnd perilous 
joumey, with the best substitnte they could find, lí^hich in Bellary 
district was the more siliceons variety of the Jieematite quartzite 
which forms such huge beds in the Dharwar system to which 
belong the hill ranges in tlie centre and western part of the district. 

It lent itself by no means so weB to being worked into imple- 

ments as the tme quartzite, but stül the old workers managed to 

tum out useful axe heads and other tools and a good find of such 

was made in the shingle fans lying along the foot of the Copper Halakundi 

mountain sonth of Bellary town. They were found on the surface í»»»- 

of the fans from whioh they had bepn washed out by rain action. 

Thirty-one specim-ens were obtained from the shingle fans South¬ 
west of Halakundi village and they included specimens of all 
the types recogndzed in the classical regions of Chinglepnt and 
North Arcot districts. Twenty-one belong to the pointed-oval 
type; sii are oval, two axe-shaped and one discoid; lastly 
there is a reniform one which can be considered only as an 
aberrant type. 

With the above were found seven other specimens of which 
three must rank as worked flakes, one as a scraper and the 
remaining three as simple flakes. Of these seven, two were 
made of rèal quartzite, Nos. 296 and 301, and the other five 
were of hsematite quartzite. 

In addition to the above, palffloliths of quartzite-haematite 
were found by me at the foUowing places Beder^ BeUagal 
(No. 302), Gadigannm (Nos. 303, 304, and 314), Kurikuppa 
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Lill (fios. 305j 306) 307 and 308), Joga sliingle fan (No. 309) 
Daroji (No. 310), Badanahatti Lill (No. 311), Anguru (No. 312), 
Bellarj Fort Hill (No. 315), Hirakuravatti (No. 313). Of tliis 
series all are of lisematite qnartzite excepting the two last, 
No. 315 and No. 313, which are of qnartzite. 

Nos. 305 and 309, from Kurikuppa hül and Joga shingle fan 
respectively, wiH be fonnd fisrared as good typical specimens in 
Plate 2. 

Of the Halakundi series of palaeoliths none show traces of 
transport by stream action, for they are not rolled to any extent. 
From this fact the inference may be drawn that the people to 
whom they had betonged, and who were probably their makers 
resided near by, and very likelj on the spnrs of the Copper 
mountain from which the implements were washed down by 
local rains and bnried in the shingle fans formed by the local 
torrents. 

The neolithic list commences with a number of specimens 
presented to me by my friend Mr. Huhert Knox, I.C.S. (Eetired), 
who took great interest in the neolithic antiqnities of the district, 
while he held the Judgeship of Bellary. His gift inclndes 
No. 315 and Nos. 347, 359 to 362, 866 to 370,376,378, 379, 387, 
388 and 404. Severa! among these are very fine and acceptable 
specimens. Othor specimens Nos. 333 to 346 were the gift of 
Mr. Henry Gompertz, late Deputy Snperintendent, Madras 
Snrvey; they form a good series of celts with an adze^ a scraper 
and a flaker. 

My first introduction to the neolithic settlements of the 
district was due to an old friend WiUiam Praser, m.a. (T.G.D.) 
and M.I.C.E., who was District Engineer at the time of my first 
visit to Bellary town and the western part of the Collectorate in 
1872. Fraser, who had taken mnch interest in my discovery of 
the palaeoliths in the Madras (Chingleput) district and had 
himself hunted successfully for such implements at the Eed Hills, 
had discovered that the North or “ Face ” hill had been tenanted 
by neolithic man, and similarly also the 1’eaoock hill, or 
“ Kapgallu,’' 4 miles to the north-east, and had laade a small but 
choice collection of celts and chisels and otl er doiiiestic inijjle- 
meiits of stone and to him belongs most certainly the credit of the 
first recognition of the settlement of neolithic man in the Deccan. 
He not only very generonsly gave me several good celts and 
chisels but also took me on to both the hills where I was able to 
ooUect others for myself. 

Before leaving Bellary I nrged him very strongly to describe 
and figure his ty^pe specimens which he could have done 
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admiralDlj, as he was well acquainted with Irish neolithics. 
Unfortunately he deferred doing so till he might Lave more 
leisnre. TLis, Lowever, never carne and he died snddenly not veiy 
long afterwards. Unfortunately his coUection was lost, or stolen, 
and I could Lear nothing of it. To the small series of the leading 
forms, e.g., celts, chisels, mealing stones and comcrashers, which 
he Mndly gave me, I added a number of finds, chiefly palseo* 
liths, made in the South Mahratta country and exhihíted the 
ooUection at the Vienna Eihihition in 1873 where it excited 
considerahle interest. I presented my coUection to the Geologieal 
Survey Mnseum at Calcntta whence it passed on with the entire 
series in the Survey coUection to the prehistoric hranch of the 
Indian Musenm, where I found it in 1887 and regsineà several 
of my favonrites hy exchange for South Indian specimens ohtained 
after 1873. 

A few reaidents at Bellary were led hy Mr. Fraser to take an 
interest in the celts while he remained there, bnt so far as I know 
nothing came of their researches. 

My first original obseryation on neolithic ground in the 
Bellary district was made on the 4th December 1872, a few days oinder 
after taking leave of Mr. Fraser when I visited the great cinder monnd. 
mound on the Budikanama, a low pass by which the great tmnk 
road from Bellary to Dharwar crosses the locally low band of 
Dharwar rocks running ap to the Tungabhadra river from the 
western end of the Copper mountain ridge. 

This remarkable mound, which consista largely of slaggy 
cinders, had already previously attracted the notice of several 
observers and had in one case been deseribed as a volcanic ash 
cone! It was figured in the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, Vol. 7. 

It was noticed by Ceptain Newbold, p.e.s., who estimated its 
dimensiona at 50 feet high with a basal circumference of 400 feet, 
measurements which appear quite correct. He did not, however, 
reoogiiise the fact that it is connected with neolithic times bnt 
appears to have regarded it as possibly a funereal mound and 
quotes a native legend according to which it representa the site of 
the cremation of Edimbaussoorah, a rakshasa or giant, killed by 
the hero Bheemasainah, one of the •' Paneh Pandus,” the 
celebrated five warrior brethren of the Mahabharata epic. 

The mound consists, as far as could be determined wirhont 
excavation, of several floors of yellowish or greyish drab slaggy 
cinder resting upon surfaces of made ground and ashes. The 
mound has been scored by rain action but not very deeply owing 
to the hardness of the cinder floors. In several of the small 
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gulliea I fonnd a few corncrnsliers and inealing stones washed 
out from the made groimd and in one gnlly I picked up a good 
oelt. Besides ttese typically neolithic implemeuts and some 
animal bones to be referred to later on, I fonnd nothing note- 
worthy—fragments of pottery were very rare and all of coarse 
quality not referable to any special age. I revisited tbe mound 
several times but witbout making any fresb finda. Some frag¬ 
menta of tbe slaggy cinders showed impressiona of coarse straw 
like that of tbe great millet {Holeu^ sorghwn, tbe cbolam and 
jonnaln, respectively, of tbe Tamil and Telngn peoples), tbe straw 
most largely nsed now-a-daya for tbatcbing purposes and for 
constructing tbe walls of temporary bnts. From its position on 
tbe top of tbe little pass and from tbe absence of any traces of 
snbstantial stone buildings, it wonld seem probable tbat tbe 
monnd was only temporarily occnpied and may probably bave 
been an ontlook post, the watcbers on wbicb only occnpied straw 
bnts wbicb were bnmt down from time to time and rebnilt on the 
aame spot. I offer tbis opinion, however, witb much diflSdence as 
it does not fnlly explain the formation of tbe several featnres of 
tbe mound now to be seen. 

I followed np my neolithic finds on tbe Budikanama mound 
by obtaining a good celt of black trap from the surface of tbe 
bigb gravei bank of the Tungabbadra, a few yards westward of 
the travellers’ bnngalow at Hampasagara, (33 miles west of Bellary. 

In December 1884, when I took up tbe systematic snrvey of 
the Bellary district, I met witb so much success in my prehistoric 
researches that I started a book in wbicb to enter the looalities of 
my finds, the dates of eacb finding and a list of the principal 
objects collected at eacb place, Ihis system of recording my 
finds I bave continned up to date, It began witb No. 1 the 
North, or " Face,” bill, at Bellary', on wbicb occnrred conriderable 
traces of an old settlement of tbe neolithic people togetber witb 
indications of the commencement of an iron-smelting indnstry in 
tbe ebape of iron slag and of fragments of bsematite of both ricb 
and poor quality. Tbis hamatite mnst bave been brought tbere 
by bnman agency, for tbere are no signs of any geological 
formation on tbe bill from wbicb the ore conld have been washed 
down, and the nearest natural source from wbicb it conld have 
been obtained lies in the great hmmatite qnartzite beds of the 
Copper monntain located 8 miles to the sonth-westward. The 
assnmption of tbe existence of an iron-making indnstry in tbis 
neolitbio settlement is supportei by the occurrenoe in it of a small 

* 8o cklled from iU «bowing m seen trjm the soQth-east a haman profile 
maarkabiy Uke that of Hapoleon Bonaparte aa he lay on hi« death-bed. 
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pottery tuyère suitable in shape for the protection against direct 
flanie-actionof tlie nozzle of a amall bellows. Fig. 386-13 (Plate 
38) shows this object wbich had aot been actually used as is shown 
by its unblistered sarface. My official daties allowed me time for 
making excavations ia oaly three cases, bat aot bere ; bat I fully 
expect that if the made groaad in this aad aroand many other 
sites were tarned over carefally ander competeat expert saper- 
visioa, many discoveries woald be made illastrating more fally 
the status of civilization attained by the polished stoae people and 
their probable direct descendants, the early iroa people. 

The traces of the neolithic people on the North hill abo ve 
referred to consisted ia the occnrrence of large nambers of oelts, 
mealing stones and corncrushers, of each of which forma many 
Were coUeoted by Mr. Fraser and myself and later on by 
Mr. U. Bewell, I.C.S., Mr. T. H. Enox, I.C.S., and others. 

A rare and very interesting proof of the residence of the celt 
makers rewarded my search by my finding a rock sarface, 
near the middle of the soath-east face of the hill and jnst on the 
edge of the terrace which there lies along the soath-east side of the 
great rooky crest of the hill, on which 5 or 6 weU-polished grooves, 
7 or 8 inches long and 1 to I ^ inches deep had been worn by 
grinding the celts to a sharp edge. The grooves lie together 
patallel and in dose order within an area less than 20 inches 
square. Similar edging-grooves were found in three other 
localities and wiU be deseribed in the sequei. 

The Fort Hill, Bellary. —The Fort hül, Bellary, was 
not recognized as the site of a neolithic settlement till mnch 
later and its recognition as sach was due to my friend Mr. Jnstin 
Boys, the local agent of the Bank of Madras, whom I succeeded 
very fortunately in interesting in prehistoric research shortly 
after making his aeqnaintance in 1884. The neolithic artifacts 
remaining on the hill occur among the detached rocks which 
form its north-east end, the spaces between the rocks being 
partly fiUed with made ground containing an abnndance of 
broken pottery and chips of granite mixed np with which 
are broken or entire specimens of neolithic arms and tools. 

The neolithic settlement very probably occnpied the top of 
the hill, as did the old settlement on the North hill, bat owing 
to the bnüding of the oomparatively modem fort by the Hindus 
and Mnssalmans, all traces of the old stone folks have been obli- 
terated exoepting.at the low northern end. 

Of the implements collected on the hill that have come ander 
my notice the two moot interesting are a ringstone, or clnbhead 
discovered by Mr. Jnstin Boys, and by him presented to the 
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Maáras Museum, and a very perfectiy preserved ctisel fouud by 
my friend and coUeague Mr. Philip Lake (m.a., Cantab.), wlien 
assisting me in the geological survey of the district. Mr. Boys’ 
find fonns No. 176 of the Catalogue of the Prehistorio Antiqnities 
of the Madras Museum and is figured in Plate VI. Thongh an in- 
complete speoimen, it is yet of great interest from the great rarity 
of ringstones among Indian neolithics and from iís size and 
excellent workmanship. A olubhead of its size and weight 
tnust,if fitted with a proper hanàle, have been a most formidable 
■weapon in the hands of a strong man. In shape it was nearly 
eUiptical when unbroken, but one-half is wanting. It is made of 
diorite and was worhed up to a good polish, thongh now 
somewhat weathered and brnised. The drilling of the helve- 
hole is exceüently done. 

Mr. Lake’s ehisel, No. 402, is in my collection, as he very 
generously gave it to me. It is a perfect speciraen and in as 
fresh a condition as when it left the hands of its maker. It is 
made of very dark greenish black trap, a diorite apparently, and ia 
more or less polished all over. The high degree of polish it shows 
mnst have been preserved by its having been buried very shortly 
after its completion and continued so, entirely protected from 
atmospheric influenoes, till a very short time before Mr. Lake 
found it in the ditch at foot of the slope into which it had been 
washed down by rain action. It has a wedge-shaped edge and is 
so ground as to have square corners to the edge and to be a 
very bnsiness-like little tocl. It shows no signs of having been 
subjeoted to hard use. Its dimension wül be found given 
further on. I have figured it in Plate 6. 

Kupgal or the Peacock’s hill.' This hill, to which as before 
mentioned I had been introduced by Mr. Fraser in 1872, proved 
to be the most important neolithic settlement in the country 
and was most prolific in implements of all kinds and in all 
stages of manufacture, as it was the site of the largest neolithio 
manufactnring industry as yet met with in any part of índia. 
I cannot unfortunately give an illustration of it not being a 
photographer, and no freehand drawing of such an immensely 
blocky hill could possibly convey a really truthful likeness of it. 

The hill, which lies 4| miles north-east of the Bellary North 
hill, rises boldly some 500 feet above the black soil plain and 
íorms a very striking feature in the landsoape. 


* Tte “ Peaoook’s hill ” is the EngÜRh name given by the residents at BoUary. 
Of the full native name (Telugu) * Kapgallu,” which is in daily nse, the laat 
syllable ia generally omitted. In former tifnea when the hill waa probably 
better wooded, hceaaae less afflioted by goats and two-legged wood thieves 
psatowl uay have ezisted on it, bnt I saw none wben cUmbing all over it. 
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The summit of the peak consists of great masses of rock form- 
ing a kind of keep in wMch are several good rock shelters. The 
actoal summit is inacoessible without a ladder some 20' to 30' 
high, and with the upper part of the hill forras a verj defensihle 
citadel. The citadel includes three linchets, the lowest of which 
is kept np by a rough stone revetment. In the rock shelters 
there are several polished plaoes on the rock floor formed 
probabiy by grinding grain with flat mealing stones. Along- 
sids the small stream flowing down the sloping valley between 
two small tanks and about half way down between the two 
tanks, I observed no less than seven large granite blocks which 
had evidently been nsed for domestic purposes but were partly 
broken. On the second big linchet lay an oval trongh polished 
by usi- and into which a hole had been worked at a later time, 
snch as one sees now-a-days in stone rice-mortars. 

Only a íew stray finds of celts were made on the higher 
part of the hill; but lower down on the working ground among 
the working debris, implementa of all kinds and in all stages of 
oompletion were met with numerously—the most noteworthy of 
my finds being the following, many of which are fignred :— 

No. 455 is a oelt made of a basalt-like material in the final 
stage remarkable for its narrow shape and very straight sides. 

No. 463, which I have fignred in Plate 61, is a very large 
and fine celt which had reached the second stage when left. The 
plate shows the second process of manufacture, or “ pecking,’’ 
remarkably well. This process was the breaking down the ridges 
between the chipping faces, by pecking them with a pointed chisel- 
like tool and would greatly diminish the quantity of grinding to 
be got throngh. This specimen is the largest and finest of the 
kind that I carne across anywhere. 

Nos. 464 and 465 are excellent examples of the short and 
thiok type of celt which I have described as the “ battle axe ” type. 

No. 472 is a very shapely adze-üke celt in the second stage. 

No. 494 is a good example of the broad type of celt, and 
No. 519, a good specimen of the narrow type. The latter is made 
of black homblendic schist, as is also No. 626, which is so narrow 
as to be a near approaoh to the chisel-type. It is a finished speoi- 
men. No. 602 is a good axe-hammer and is fignred in Plate 20. 

No. 625 is a celt in the first stage, evidently selected because, 
of four joint planes which would greatly diminish the labour of 
making the implement. 

No. 649, a soraper of very typical shape with a rather pointed 
butt, is fignred in Plate 52. It is the most perfect soraper 
I carne across and. a reaUy remarkable specimen. 
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No. 658 is a nearly eireular scraper of an uncommon type, a 
figure of which is also given in Plate 52. No. 781 is also a circular 
scraper found ou a later visit. None of the scrapers that I oame 
across sliow any attempt at grinding. 

Two other specimens found at the Kupgal site that deserve 
notiee are No. 790, a muller of basalt with four ground and 
polished sides, and No. 790«, a comcnisher rather cubicai in 
shape, with one side rounded, and made of pistacite granite and 
of very pretty pink and green colours. This stone was evidently 
much admired by the neolithic people, for in many old sites it must 
have been brought'a considerable distance. Its colours which are 
frequently very bright seem to have been the special attraction 
it offered. 

The castellated summit of the Kupgal ofiered to its inha- 
bitants several fine rock shelters of which they doubtless 
availed themselves gladly. One reason and probably the princi¬ 
pal one for the special attraction of the celt makers to the 
Kupgal was the existenee of a great dyke of dioritic traps which 
traverses the hill axially in a N.W. by W. direction. This dyke 
furnished the stone workers with an inexhanstible supply of 
excellent material of two sorts, the coarse black diorite and a fine 
grained pale greeny grey to drab trap which ocours in lenticnlar 
masses, often of large size, included in the great diorite dyke.^ 

The greater number of the celts collected on the Kupgal by 
me, and they amounted to over 180, had been made of the fine- 
grained stone, and the same was the case in the coUections made 
subsequently to my visits by Messrs. Sewell andKnox and which 
I saw later on. Celts made of this material, or one exaotly 
corresponding to it, were found in some of the adjacent sites, and 
were doubtless oarried from there. 

The site of the celt factory was on the north-east slope of the 
hill below the. outcrop of the great dyke and here the surface 
among the grass and shrubs is tbick-ly covered with flakes of the 
two kinds of rock which were produced in the process of manu- 
facturing the various implements. It was among this extensive 
spread of waste material that I procured my specimens which were 
found in all the several stages from the roughest beginning to the 
most flnished and highly polished axe, adze or chisel. Prom the 
great number of implements I procured during my first visit to 
this part of the hill, I carne to the conclusioni that this old celt 
•factory had never before been visited by any one taking any inter- 
est in the neolithic artifacts and that the place remained in much 


^ A very nuasual phenoiaenon for the vrap-dykes which oocur in such great 
numhers on the Deccan platean. 
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the same condition as it had been left in by the old work people 
wbo abandoned the maanfacture of stone implements very proba- 
bly in consequence of tbe advs 'ing state of tbe iron industry, 

Mr. Fraser mnst have stopped short on the great east sboulder 
of the hill which overhangs the manufactory in the form of a 
great cliff dne to the more rapid weathering away of the diorite as 
compared to the granite, espeoially on its eastem side and scarp. 
The intrnded dykes almost invariabiy weather much more slowly 
than the granitoid rocks they were injeoted into and consequently 
form ridges standing well np over the general surface. The 
granite of the Kupgal has weathered so mnch more slowly on 
the South side of the dyke that it remains standing np as sharp 
cnt as a wall and forms a most conspicuons feature in the land- 
scape as seen from the north or north-east. 

As the celts and other polished implements are met with in 
different stages of manufacture from the very earliest stage of 
chipping to their completion as highly polished weapons and 
tools, I give in the catalogue after the definition of each speci- 
men a number indicating the state of completion that it had 
been left in by its makers. The numbers I use have the foUow- 
ing meaning : No. “ 1 ” implies that, the implement has been 
simply ohipped into form roughly ; No. “2” indioates that the 
implement has been advanced a stage by “ peckingj” that is break- 
ing down the angles of the different cbippings with a sharp pointed 
instrument with the object of decreasing very greatly the quantity 
of material which would have to be removed by grinding. 
The effect of the pecking is very well shown on No. 463 
figured in Plate 61. No. “3” shows that the implement has 
been gronnd and all excessive roughness removed, and No. “ 4 ” 
Jmplies that the ground surface has been polished and the imple¬ 
ment completed ready f jr hafting by w hatever mexhod was in 
vogue in those early times. Few traces of the method or methods 
then prevailing in índia have conie down to the present day, so 
one can bnt speculate as to the nature of the plan. The fact that 
the plan of drilling a hole through the body of a celt was not 
followed, even if it was known, proves that the ludian makers 
were less inteUigent than the neolithic folk of the Swiss lake- 
dwellings, of Scandinavia and Great Britain and other European 
countries where perforated axeheads are abnndant. 

On only two of my neolithic finds are there distinct indica- 
tions of the mode of attachment practised ; these are both what are 

* A very imnBual phenomenon for the trap-dykes wliioh occur in such great 
mimbere on the Deccan platean, and Which weather in by far the most cases 
slowcr than the eonntry rook whatever it may iie, and form very conspiouons 
ridges. 
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termed belted hainmers, oae fonud in Bellary district No. 1552a, 
the other in Kathiawar No. 3428. The former is a hroad round- 
faced hammer made of granite. The round face is much hroader 
than the butt end and there is a very distinct constriction ronnd 
the middle of the hanimer to enable the haminer to be attached to a 
haft of some tind; possibly only a strong withy such as that shown 
in Figure 105 (page 168) in Sir John Evans’ classical work, “ The 
Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons and Ornaments of Great 
Britain.” This hammer wonld appear to have been left un- 
finished because of its having had a large piece broken ont of the 
edge of the striking face. The other bamiyer alluded to will be 
fully described in Chapter XXIV which deals with the pre- 
historics of Kathiawar. In its general shape it was very near 
akin to the speoimen just treated of, but it had been completely 
finished and highly polished all over, but after that greatly injured 
by rough nsage. The highly polished deep belt-groove remains 
nearly entire and shows the-great care whieh had been bestowed 
npon the hammer. 

The hafting of the true axes could have been done with less 
diflSculty, as from their elongated and slimmer shapes they could 
have been better fitted into a hole in a club-shaped branch of a 
tree of which the wood was very tough and durable, snch as that of 
Mardwkkia binata, the Accha Maram of the Tamil people. 

No evidence has been obtained that the neolithic people of 
índia had become acquainted with the plan so largely adopted by 
the Swiss lake-dweUers, of ütting the taper end of the aie into a 
piece of staghom, and this into the club-headed haft, the great 
toughness of the staghom being supposed to assist the wood of 
the haft in resisting the striking strain. 

In his very able book “ Urgesohichte der Schweiz ”, Professor 
Heierli gives on pp. 117 and 132 figures of several celts with 
staghom fittings to strengthen the hafting. And many illnstra- 
tions of this praotice are given also in Pr. Mnnro’s splendid 
Work “ The Ancient Scottish Lake Dwellings or Crannogs.” 

For purposes other than the manufacture of celts, adzes, 
hammers, chisels and scrapers the neolithic people were much 
less restricted in their choice of materiais; thus for mealing 
stones and comcrushers they nsed many varieties of granite, 
gneiss, hajmatite jasper, grit stones of Dharwar age, crystaUine 
limestone, and memy varieties of trap rock. 

For small tools they made great use of sUiceons stones as 
chert, agate, chalcedony, bloodstone, lydian stone and rock 
ciystal ; these were converted into fiakes of sorts, small scrapers, 
and strike-a-lights. The preparation of the fiakes gave rise to 
the making of large numbers of cores of varions sizes, which 
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are much more commonly mct with tLan the flakes wliich. had 
been struck o£E tkem and applied to various purposes. 

Tke flakes prepared were used for various purposes sucli as 
knives, saws, drills, lancets, etc., and in addition to tkese are tke 
very interesting smaller forms known as pygmy flakes, the hest 
of whioh are made of agate and chalcedony. 

Although the lower parta of the Kupgal are not muraUy 
scarped, they are so steep on all sides exoept the north-east that 
they conid have been very easily defended against any assailants 
from below. The inhabited parts of the oid settlement would seem 
to have been the eitadel and its linchets and the little shallow 
valley which slopes ^own eastward from the very rocky summit. 
The soil of this little valley mostly consists of made-ground 
held up in several places by low retaining walls carried across as 
if to form tiny tanks by ponding back the little rill which during 
the rains flowed down from the top. The little walls are buüt 
of smallish stones without any mortar. Below them are little 
sloping surfaces, some covered with grass, others bare or rough 
from the trampling of cattle when wet. Near to the point at 
whioh the great dyke outs across the axis of the little valley, the 
ground falia suddenly at a steep angle and becomes quite rugged 
and unfit for hsbitatiun and all traces of such come to an end. 

No traces of huts or houses were noted, from which fact it 
seeins safe to infer that the old stone-workers contented them- 
selves with babitations of straw or plaited twigs which, when 
abandoned, quickly crumbled away to dust .and left nothing to 
índicate that they once existed there. Eyen mud-bnilt huts 
leave no traces of themselves when in exposed positions, but are 
absolutely destroyed and washed away by the violent rains of 
the two monsoons and the yet more furious downpours which 
accompany some of the hot weather thunderstorms. 

On the north side of the hill afier Crossing the small stream 
alluded to several times, the trap-dyke has weathered much more 
slowly tha^ the surrounding granite and stands np in a oonspi- 
cuons low clifE on which a number of very interesting graffiti were 
found by Mr. Hubert Knox iu the eighties. That side of the hül 
had not been visited by me, my attention having been entirely 
taken up with the working site from which the cliffs are not 
visible. I had no opportunity of visiting them till I retumed 
to BeUary in 1903, but I had been fnmished through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Knox with a set of good photographs ^ of the grafBti 
which are reaUy rough sketches of hnman beings in groups and 
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* Tiiken by J£r. Fred. Fawoett. Depaty Inapectop-General of the Madras 
Police, retired. 
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singly and many figures of tirds and beasts of various degrees 
of merit. They cannot, strictly speaking, be regarded as scnlp- 
tures, for they are far too bttle raised to be considered bas-reliefs. 
Rock-bruisings would be the best term by wbieb to describe 
them. They were, I doubt not, produced by hammering the 
■weathered surface of the rock with stones more or less sharp- 
pointed, a pastime not infrequently indulged in by the herd boys 
of the present time whom I have sometimes come upon so occu- 
pied. It is trne they always ran away when I approached, bnt I 
examined their rude hammerings carefuUy and never foimd the 
streak of an iron tool on the freshly bruised surface. 

These rude hammerings are but rarely met with, for the simple 
leason that rocks with surfaces of suitable character to be worked 
upon are themselves of very infrequent oceurrence. It is only 
on trap rocks that the desired surfaces are found, and the ordinary 
run of dykes do not show npright steep faces, such as tempted 
the artists of the neolithic days to depiot the rarious human and 
animal figures they wero familiar with and whose appearance they 
wished to record. 

The groups of figures are best to be seen by climbing up to 
the dyke from the north foot of the hill. 

The principal groups are the following ;— 

Photograph ]Vo. 11.—Eepresents the face of the dyke with 
obscure human figures. Also a well drawn figure of a bustard 
looking to the left. This is to my mind by far the best of all the 
figures to be seen on the face of the dyke. 

No. 12.—Figures of two elephanfs of a very leau type 
standing tail to tail and looking one to the right and the other 
to the left both figured on the face of the cliíí. 

No. 13.—View of the face of the rock with two figures, one a 
large tail bird possibly a flamingo with a big tail and a thin body ; 
he is looking to the right. The seeond is a buli with a high 
hump and lyrate homs. His feet are indistinct. 

No. 15.—Shows the face of the rock with the figure of a 
large buli with spreading horns looking to the right. A smaU 
obscure figure of a human being is running towards the bulFs neck. 

No. 17.— Â smaU buU looking to the left is shown on the 
cliS face. 

No. 18.—Shows a very small buli looking to the left. 
Behind him are two figures of men advancing left and holding 
ronnd shields. Their right arms are upraised as if hurling javeüng; 
but the weapous are not shown ; a round shield-like disc floats in 
the air. In the left hand comer appears a small short-tailed 
animal with its head eiect. Behind it (to the right) are a lingam 
and a crouching buli of a very modern type, and over it a tiger 
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whoBe head does not come into the picture. Other figaree appear 
on the two rocks shown, but are too indistinct to oe reoogniiied 
with any oertainty. 

No. 19.—At the base of the left central rock shown is a 
faintly delineated six-rayed star. To the right is a human figure 
standing against the trunk of a tree. Ahove the top of the tree 
whioh bends to the left at a right angle are two rows, one above 
the other, of skeleton men marching. On the right central rock 
are five rows of the skeleton meu all marching. 

Some of the other figures are strangely obscene and qnite 
indescribable. Sóme of the photographs have lately begun to 
fade badly.^ 

The neolithic site next iu importance to the Knpgal is at 
GADiG.4inJEU (23^ miles west by north of BeUary) a few hundred 
yards north of the travellers’ bungalow which lies on the north of 
the local river, whüe the railway station on the Bellary-Gadag 
branch of the Southern Mahrattaliue lies on the sonth sido of the 
river. The neolithic site lies at the foot of a considerable hiU and 
includes the remains of a cinder camp from which and the sur- 
ronnding fields I procared a large nnmber of finecelts, thegreat 
majority of them very well finished. Among these celts was a form 
peculiar to Gadiganurn. A few specimens of the kind were also 
fonnd in some of the neighbonring sites, bnt that they carne from 
here may be safely asserted, as the material they are made of, as 
well as their shape, are a speoiaHty of this place. The material 
is a trappoid homblendic schist which occnrs only, as far as my 
very dose search went, in nests (pockets) inclnded in the 
archsean rock series. Those I fonnd lie to the west of the 
old site. The schist is a very dense and hard one, slightly 
flbrons in teiture and blaok in colonr. The celts made from 
this black schist are very unlike the average neolithic celts made 
of basalt, or diorite, being much thinner and wider, and 
may well be regarded as the prototypes of the early iron 
age axes, which they approach considerably in general 
shape. In bnt few cases did a celt of this type show a narrow or 
pointed butt, the butt resembling the cntting. edge except that it 
was ratber narrower and was blunt instead of sharp. A fine 
example of this type of celt is figured in plates 4 and 5. 

The oelts of the ordinary type are rarely polished, bnt are with 
few exceptions very well shaped. Most of them are made of basalt 
or diorite which most have been procared from some distance, 
there being no dykes of either rock in the immediate vioinity. 
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^ They are not inclnded among the exhibíts. 
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A good-sized cinder camp, square in shape, oocurs about a 
quarter of a mile north of the travellers’ bungalow at Gadigannrn, 
and 22^ miles west by north of Bellary, at the foot of the hills 
to the north. 

Only a few speoimens of antique pottery were obtained from 
Gadigannrn and no great show of fragmente was observed either 
in or aronnd the cinder camp. Of the coUected specimens, thongh 
none were entire, a few ahowed noteworthy specialities of shape, 
snch as a broadly incurved crutch shaped lip No. 1213ii or 
similar crntch shaped ont-tnmed lips Nos. 12136 and 12138. 
One of the specialities of tjje ueolithic and early iron age 
vessels is the great rarity of handles of any kind, but Gadigannrn 
fumished two examples, No. 121bi probably one of a paií Kke 
the handles of a Greek type vase, rather rndely made however. 
The second example No. 1213i8 is a broad and thick object like 
a protrnded human tongue tnrned downwards. If a handle, it 
was, like the foregoing, probably one of a pair attached to the sides 
of some deep heavy bowl. It is Bgured in Plate 38 and may 
possibly be the tongne of a grimaoing idol. 

The great rarity of handles of any kind and the total absence 
of snch of slight and deUcate structure, snggests the idea that 
the true cause of their non-occurr,enoe was that the clay nsed for 
the diSerent vessels did not aoqnire the needfnl tenacity on 
buming,.and the potters did not therefore indnlge in making 
snch appendages to their fictüe creations. The great Tariety 
of shapes they prodnced and their eleganoe and the beanty of 
the páttems with which they decorated many yessels show clearly 
that, if their materiils had been good, they Lad quite enough 
taate to prodnce far more elegant shapes than they actnally 
attempted. 

Among the most remarkable prehistoric remains in Bellary 
district are the cinder camps and mounds which occur at 
varions plaoes and deserye carefnl study and attention. 

The first person who noticed and described these remarkable 
accnmnlations of scoria was, as far as. I was able to ascertain, 
Captain Newbold, a distinguisbed geologist and naturalist, who 
made many trayerses in diiferent parts of Southern índia and 
described them in a series of most interesting papers pnblished m 
the Madras Journal of Literature' and Science. He appears to 
have been acquainted with fonr only of these mounds, the twc 
sitnate at the eastem foot of the Kupgal or Peacock hill, fonr miles 
north-east of Bellary Cantonment, the weU-known conical mound 
onthe Bndikanama, and lastly the great mound at Nimbapur, a 
little east of the ruins of Vijayanagar. 
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The Kupgal camps . —At a little distance froiri the north-east Knpgal 
end of the hill lie two of these cinder camps which have been 
much injured by agricultural operations carried on arotuid them ““í”' 
and by the passage all over them of herds of cattle which has 
broken down the cinder vallums. I wiU call these camps Nos. 1 
and 2 respectiyely. No. 1 stands nearest to the north-east of the 
hill and measnres 240 paces in circnmference, and the cinder 
vaUum ofthe north side which isleast broken down stands 15 or 
It) feet above the snrronnding fields. I found several' celts 
among the cinder talus of No. 1, as also some good fragments of 
antiqne red pottery. The camp is nearly square in plan. 

Camp No. 2 stands between 300 and 400 yards to the south- 
east of No. 1 and is a rather smaller enclosnre measnring only 
210 paces in circnmference. The height of the cinder vallnm is 
only abont 10 feet. 

The Bndikanama mound certainly dates from neolithic Bndikanam» 
times, for on ascending it in 1872 I fonnd in a rain gnUy, very 
near the top of the monnd, a celt and several mèaling stones, also 
part ofthe horncore of a bovine animal with some of the slag 
adhering to it. These had evidently been washed out from 
under one of the uppermost floors of earth lying between the 
masses of cinder. 

According to Newbold the mound was described by a Hindu 
legend as the pyre of Edimbaussoorah, a giant killed by Hheema- 
sainah, one of the famons Panch Pandus. 

In a paper which appeared in the Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science, the mound is described and figured.^ 

Ofthe other cinder camps, all of which seem to have been 
unknown to Newbold, two occur at Halakundi 11 miles south-west 
of Bellary town. The larger of these is about 60 yards square, 
bnt the cinder vallum had been much trodden down and only 
about 3 feet in height remained when seen by me in December 
1884. 

ExceUent observer though he was in general, Captain 
Newbold missed discovering the neolithic remains so largely on Knpgal. 
scattered over the eastern slope of the Kupgal, where there had 
been the important celt factory above described, as shown by the 
great numbei of celts I coUected there in all stages of manufacture 
dnring my third visit in 1889. Newbold seems to have ascended 
the hill by the path beside the little stream flowing eastwardfrom 
just below the summits, along which there were bnt few traces of 
neolithic occupation, only a number of broken tronghs cut in 
blocks of the local granite. It is very probable too that the 


* Tol. 7, 1838. 
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slopes of the Lill were very mucli more overgrown at the time 
of his viflit than when I climhed it in 1884; it is quite possihle 
too that his eye not being acqnainted with celts and other 
neoUths he passed them by nnnoticed and was unaware of the 
existence there of a settleroent of the polished stone age. 
Whatever was the cause of his overlooking the great celt factory 
and the graffiti on the north cliffs, he arrived at the conclusion 
that the great cinder monnds were remains of former funeral prao- 
tices of great pyres, a conclusion he had formed with reference 
to the great cinder mounds at Nimbapur and the Budikanama ; 
and aooepted the Hindu legendary account of their origin as 
the pyres of “ giants, demons or demigods ” or the traces of 
“ enormoQS human or animal sacriBces performed by holy Bishis ” 
in the olden times. In this idea he is foUowed by Mr. Bobert 
SeweU, I.C.S., retired, who took great interest in the cinder 
mounds when stationed at BeUary and in 1898 read a paper on 
the subject to the Asiatic Society. Thongh a great admirer 
of Captain Newbold’s work and quite prepared to accept most of 
my friend Mr. SewelFs views on most of his historical researohes, 
I cannot bnt think they both went wrong in not seeing the dose 
connection with the neolithic settlements of the majority of the 
cinder camps. 

I rovisited the Kupgal “ Cinder Camps ” (as I prefer tó call 
them for I do not regard them as mere monnds) in February 
1903, after having read Mr. 8ewell’s paper and was only 
confirmed by further finds that I then made, in my view that 
they were formed in neolithic times by the neolithic people. 

Good specimens of the cinder are inclnded in the coUection. 
No. 83733 was found in Camp No. 1 and No. 8373* is a large 
lump of it from Camp No. 2. 

In severd of the cinder specimens are very distinct traces of 
straw showing that it was largely a source of the siÜceous 
material mainly composing the cinder masses. Cinder from the 
Budikanama mound shows the traces of straw very clearly. 

If the mounds of cinder had been originated by great holocausts 
of human beings or animais, it is hardly possihle that many 
traces of bones should not have remained ; indeed the specimen 
of a bovine homcore with cinder matter adhering to it which is 
referred to in connection with the Budikanama mound proves 
positively that bones did remain in some cases. But beyond 
that solitary bone T carne across none connected in any way with 
the cinder-forming conflagrations. 

Thesirigin of these great accnmnlations of cinder or scoria 
has bêena subject which has greatly occnpied my thonghts, and I 
have been led to form conclusions very different from those of 
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Gaptain Newbold and Mr. Eobert Sewell who regard them as 
oremation sites of later ages than tie neolithio period, with which 
I consider tiem to be most distinctly connected, by finding so 
manycelts and so much antiqne pottery amongtbe debris talus of 
the two Kupgal camps and yet more from the stndy of two otber 
very important camps, neither of whieh was known to either 
Newbold or Sewell. These two camps are those occurring at 
Gradiganuvu (21 miles west bv north of Bellary) and at Lingada- 
halli in tbe Alur talnk 29 miles to the north-east, at both of which 
large numbers of celts were found, mostly in the centre of the 
camps, which celts and many other neolithic objects will be seen 
by visitors to the Madras Museum or realized by readers of my 
catalogue raisonné whose pages clearly show the same facts. 

Note ,—Size and shape 0 / the Cinàer Camps. 

Kupgal iVo. 1.—Rodely square, each side meaauring aboat 60 yards, and the 
valiam 15' or 16' high where beat preserred. Several celts were found by me on 
the cinder slopes here and also camp No. 2. 

Kiipgal Nb. 2.—Hudely aqaare, each aide meaaures about 50 jards and the 
ernaina of the valiam stand aboat 10' where leaat broken down. 

Haiakundi camp Nb. 1 (aouth-weat of Bellary).—Square in sliape with 
an externai menHuremeut o£ 60 paoea a side. The vallum haa beeu gieutly 
broken down and spread inwardly aa if by the trampling 01 cattle aaaisted by 
barrowing animais. The remaioa of the vallum are only abcut 4' high. Camp 
No. 2 waa found to be amaller and very ili preaerved. 

Qadiganuru camp (23J milea weat by,north'of Bellary) líea closeunder the liill 
north of the travellers* bungalow and is square in ahape and of good sire, bnt 
tbe vallum had already been very greatly destroyedat the time of my tirat visit in 
March 1885. Large uambers of celts and other neolithic objects were found in 
oonneotion wíth it, which did not allow of a moment’s heaitation in decidicg on 
iis neolithio age. 

Sanavaspu)' camp —which lies in the open plain to the aouth-east of the 
village of that nanie, 16 milea north of Bellary, is a ratlier irregnlar oblong 
meaauring 75' by 55' with a vallum from 5* to 6' high except on thtí north side 
which ia broken down into an inclined plane. The pottery found here ahowa a 
neolithio fácies. 

Lmgaduhalli camp.—{29 miles north-east of Bellary) is approximately circular 
with a ciicumference of 254 paoea. The vallum ia a rather low oue. 

Its age ia unquestionably neolithio for inside the enclosure I ooUected witk 
my own hand 36 celts and 11 other objects neolithic in fácies, aa were also IGü 
ftatea, 21 corea and four articles of pottery. 

The cinder aurfaces snpport uo vegetation whatever as a rule, 

Cinder Mounds. 

1. Beside the “ Cinder Camps ” there are a number of moimds of the same aort 
of cinder which can only be styied mounds as even tho largest of chem show no 
approach to the vallated structnre of the camps. Budàkanama mounü is the 
largest of these and has been described at page 79. 

2. The third in point of size, the Nimbapur mound, a littJe east of the ruins 
of Vijianagar (Hampi) I notice next because ít was described by Captain New¬ 
bold who mentioned the native legend that it was the ashes of the giant Bali. 

Tbe dinaensions of the mound given by Newbold are : length 4Õ yards, width 
18 yards and height 10 to 14 feet. They appeared to me to be correct. 1 
examined the mound very carefully, but foond nothing whatever to asaisi in 
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determisÍQg its age which may be and very probably ia post-neolithic. There 
were no enclosnres of sny kind visible in the cinder mass. 

1£ it had been the site of a great holooauat of animais of any kind, it appears 
very improbable that not a single bone shoald have escaped destruction. 

3. The largest cinder mound I carne across occurs at a place called Kancha- 
gara Belagallu in Alur talak (35 miles K. 5^ £. of BeÜary). It is oval in shape, 
and 70 paces in length by 40 at its wídest part. 

Its age is probably neoUthic» for I found a ceH No. 1462 lyiog ou its surface, 
aiso many corncrnsherfi, several mealing stones and two small tronghs of granite, 
but I brought away only the cett and a fragment of a large thick nnio which 
may have been nsed as part of a collar. 

The celt, a large and heavy one, was greatly weathered and hÀd evidently 
been long ezposed. 

4. Ofvery mnoh smaller sixc ia the cinder monod half a mile sonth of Sngnra. 
The moand whioh is a very ãat one showed no enclosnres or snrface objeots by 
which to attempt a determination of its age. Still smaller cinder monnds were 
found in other localities. Kakbaíla hill (26 miles W. by N. of Beliary) shows a 
patoh of cinder in a saddle and three small monnds at foot of it, none of which 
yielded anything dednitely fizing their age. But the pottery and some selected 
stones found on top of the hiU were of neolithio fácies. 

5. A noteworthy cinder moand is to be seen on Kuriknppa hill (17 miles 
weat by north of Beliary), a neolithic site which yielded nnmerons interesting 
specimens, 

6 Auotlier spread of cinder occurs in a corner of the hill north of Saridamzna 
Eonda, west of Sanganakalln viÜage. Here also nothing isyisible imbedded in 
or weathered out of the cinder mass giving any clue to its age, whether neolttbic 
or post«neolitbic. 

Tbia mound is of <^uite small sise and thickness. 

A possible explanation of the origin of t,he camps suggested 
itself to me when reading the late Sir Henry Stanley’s most 
interesting hook “In Karkest África/’in which he mentions 
(Vol. II, page 520) a very remarkable practioe of the nativea of the 
village of Mukunga on the Albert Nyanza of piling np great 
circular mounds of cowdung inside the thorn fence known as the 
Zeriba which surrounds all villages and hamlets in tbat part of 
África. These great mounds of cowdung would be liable to take 
fire when dry in the hot weather and unless the fire were purposely 
extinguished by the people it would go on smouldering and the 
ashes produced would he of a scoriaceoas nature. In sites 
that the people were attachcd to, the cowdung mound huUding 
would undoubtedly be continued by generation after generation 
and the mound would be occasionally hurnt. Seeing how careless 
the lower classes of natives of índia are ahout fire now-a-days, it 
may not be too hazardous to assume that their neolithic ancestors 
were equallv so and that conflagrations were not of very rare oc- 
cnrrenoe. In a ootton soil country the formation of a layer ''of 
cinder would be useful at times for the reason that in the rainy 
season the snrface of the cinder bed does not become an utter 
quagmire as does that of the black soil, but keeps olean and dries 
rapidly. 
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Details atont tie aeveral camps are given in pages 93 and 94. 

None came undor my observation ontside of the Bellary 
distriot, though my traverses of the adjoining district were very 
dose ones, but quite lately I heard from my friend Mr. Bosworth 
Smith that he found two typical camps near to the Wandalli Gold 
mine in the Eaichur taluk, Hyderabad State. 

He had an analysis made of the cinder by Mr. W. E. Smith, 
Professor of Chemistry at the Presidency College, Madras, which 
I am allowed to give here— 


K.O 

Na,0 

CaO 

MgO 

AljOa 

Coj .. 

PA 

HjO (at 1000 ) 
SiOj .. 


Por cent. 
111 

2 - 54 
10-89 

3 - 89 
17-27 

4 - 51 

5 - 30 
1-17 
0-20 

53-10 
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It was in this district that I met -with for the first time bcads 
made of freshwater shells ; in this case the comraon Paliidina, of 
■which I found two speeimens in a small site on the south orright 
bank of the Tongabhadra 3 or 4 inileseastof Hampasagara. The 
shells were converted ipto beads by grinding a hole into the 
lower whorl through -svhich a striug could pass out of the raouth. 
With these beads was a great quantity of broken antique pottery 
and a number of broken bangles made of chank shell. One of 
the Paludina beads and three of the bangles are figured in Plate 
41. Their nnmbers are 1Õ18-2, -5, -6 and -9. On the same 
plate I haye figured a section of a Mazza sheU sawn ready for 
the carver. No. 1518-24 is an untonched Mazza J-apa placed in 
the colleotion to show an e-xample of the shell so mnch valued 
by the old folks of the early iron age, if not already usèd by the 
neolithio people. 

The finding of several good and sharp clay scrapers is proof 
positive of the existence of a leather dressiug industry. Several 
forms are known, e.g., No. 049 with a pointed butt and No. 658 
which is nearly circular. These two are figured in Plate 52. 
The finest example met with by me is numbered 1401 and was 
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found in Sangaaakallu 3 miles nortli-east of Bellary town and 
its good shape and large size may be well judged by tbe figure 
given in plate 52. It is made of basalt. 

Bali amalet. ^ very interesting charm, or amulet, was found by me buried 
under tbe threshold of a ruined pond built house, on tbe top of 
Narasimdevera gudda 8 miles sontb-east of Harpanahalli. Tbe 
amulet is in tbe sbape of a cronching buli witb a hnge hnmp. 
Below bim are tbroe well drilled boles for bis attacbment, probably 
in an uprigbt position ; tbe tbresbold, a tbin light stone, got 
kieked over and tbe buli lay exposed unweatbered, Tbe figure is 
made of serieite scbisfc of pinkish colour and is figured in Plate 16 
(No. 1521). 
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ANANTAPUE DISTBICT. 

Only tlie northem paii of this district was surveyed by me, 
bnt it proved to have been largely oecupied by the neolithic people 
and tbe nnmerous sites tbey had occnpied yielded a large nmnber 
of iateresting objects. 

The northem part of the district is in its physiographical 
appearance much like the south-eastem part of the Bellary 
district, an open country, from which rise a number of granite 
hills, most of them more or less castellated in character and 
oífering strongly defensible and desirable sites which were mnch 
resorted to by the old neolithic folk. The plains between these 
hills are now regur-covered flats, mostly very bare of trees, bnt 
whether they were so, so many eenturies ago, is a problem towards 
the solution of which I procored no evidence.' Anyhow, the pos- 
session of the strong rocky fastnesses commanding the plains for 
a considerable distance around their base mnst haye enabled the 
people to cultivate the immediate sarroundings of their hiUs with 
a very considerable degree of security, as the look-ont they 
donbtless kept on the top of the hill would give the cultivators 
timely warning of the approach of enemies. Out of 23 localities at 
which I made finds, I reckon eight to be really important sites, 
nine to be only moderately important and the remaining six as 
unimportant. 

The important sites are the following;— 

(1) Lattavabamu hill. —A conspicuous semi-castellated Lattavaranm 
pointed hill, abont 33 miles north-west from Anantapnr, had 
evidently been inhabited for a long period by the neohthio 
people, jndging by the large nnmber of nsed and broken imple- 
ments found on the western slope which alone was occnpied and 
right np to the summit, the other sides of the hill being too steep 
for residential purposes. No signsof domioiles remain, bnt only 
a nnmber of blocks on which there are rnbbing plaoes nsed 
probably for mealing purposes. On acconnt of their great weight 
none of these were brought away. The Lattavaramites had 
shown a great fondness for pistacite rock for use as comcrushers 
no less than a dozen of that type being in the collection Nos. 1661 
1663 to 1665 and 1667 to 1674, the bright colouring of the rock 
being donbtless the attraction. 

^ See p. 60 ; also Stephen Hislop’» Theory of the Formation of £e^ o fiO • 
má Addendnm No. VIII, * tyw, 
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Taken as a whole the Lattavaramu specimens are a rather 
commonplaoe lot and many of them ill-preserved. 

(2) Budihal. —A fine specimen of the troly castellated hill 
wi^h many capital rock shelters near the top where the inhahitants 
conld enjoy themselves in the cool shade. In one of these near 
the top, I found a long shallow stone trough No. 1828-1 (figured 
in Plate 8) arranged table fashion hetween two good rock seats 
where the vomen conld have sat in great ease, while carrying on 
their meaUng work. They were doubtless very fond of working 
in company, for a little further down the hül I found a very 
remarkable little oblong terrace nith a flat hare roeky Hoor where 
the mealers had evidently heen in the habit of working in com- 
pany, for some 14 or 15 large shallow fairly polished depressions 
had heen worn in the rock. The hollows are froin 15 to 20 
inches aeross and nearly circular in shape. 

The women conld here have carried on their work in shade 
from the upper part of the hill till late in the morning and enjoyed 
a fine and extensive view to the westward. In this place the 
mealing work must have heen carried on in the kneeling orsquat- 
ting posture. 

Of the numerous and varied artifacts found on this most 
interesting hill the following deserve special attention :— 

No. 1778 is a small pestle made of diorite. It has a 
triangular body. 

No. 1797 is a large oval mealing stone made of grey 
crystalline limestone, a stone not to be found in that neighbour- 
hood and very rarely used by the neolithic people. 

No. 1807, a mealing stone of chrome-mica gneiss, raíher 
broken, was apparently a thick oval when complete ; used on two 
faces. 

Very little pottery was uoticed on the hill and only one 
fragment was brought away, which was part of a grey earthenware 
rose vase. 

(3) ViDAPANAKALLU FoBT HILL (Iddapinkal of Atlas sheet 
No. 59) on the Anantapur-Bellary high road.—A considerable 
numher of celta, chisels, flakers, etc., were found on the roeky 
hül rising dose to the village. Only No. 1836 deserves special 
attention hecause very shapely,the rest are a rather poor lot. 

The two granite hUls at Vidapanakallu yielded respectively 
celts and other neolithic implements, but no pottery was obtained 
from either. The celts, chisels, flakers and other implements 
found on the Fort or Eastern hill demand no special remarks, but 
beside them I obtained a good series, of flakes, strike-a-lights, 
scrapers and cores, mostly of chert, but some of agate and 
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ehalcedony and quartzite, several of whioh merit attention. 
No. 1852-2 is a broad-edged scraper of reddish ligM brown 
chert. 

No. 1852-5 is a circular sferike-a-light of chert, deep 
chocolate and bluey mottle in colour. No. 1852-8 is a small 
lancet-shaped fiake of yellowish agate. No. 1852-13 is a flake 
scraper of limpid rock crystal with a good bulb of percussion. 
No. 1852-14 is a small shapely scraper ended flake of pale yellow 
agate -with a bulb of percussion. The flake is fignred in Plate 
10. Nos. 1852-24 and 25 are dark brown agate cores of 7 and 
8 flakes respectively, showing shining surfaces. 

The agatea of which several of the cores and flakes are 
made must have been procured from a considerable distanoe ; the 
valley of the Tungabhadra, the nearest place where agates (out of 
the Deccan Trap) are procurable, is nearly 60 miles distant; the 
makers of the flakes and cores must therefore have been at the 
trouble of fetching them or proouring them by barter. 

(4) Vidapanakallu West hill. — A granite hill lying a 
little distance away from the pointed hill jnst treated of. Here 
too a good number of neolithic implements were fonnd together 
with the only palaeolith, No. 1853,1 cameacross in the Anantapur 
district. See Plate 18. It is made of quartzite and is a squarish 
oval in bhape. 

The noticeable finds made here beside the palmolith jnst 
referred to are the following :— 

No. 1854 is a broad-edged celt of diorite in the third stage 
showing two joint planes brought into use in the making. 
No. 1864 is a chisel, of diorite, in which two joint planes have been 
utilized by the makers. No. 1877 is a slingstone of red chert. 
No. 1885 is a scraper made of purplish red haematite jasper. 

(5) Velpomadugü (Yellapadugu of Atlas sheet No. 59), 
an isolated round-topped granite hiU about 2 miles east of Vida- 
panakallu, crowned with a fortification of post-neolithio date. 
Although a very poor position strategically wben oompared with 
the hill sites just described, this hiU yielded a good harvest of 
oelts and other neolithic artifacts, of which the following aro 
worth some attention:— 

No. 1948, a small celt of basalt with a pointed bntt, a deep 
outting edge and one joint plane side, is figured in Plate 16 No. 
1953 is a small celt of basalt which shows three joint planes to have 
been utilised. It had been worked up to stage 3. No. 1970 is 
a diorite hammer-axe mirvm its butt. It also had been worked up 
to stage 3. No. 1993 is a thick-bodied diorite chisel with a very 
short edge transverse to the axial plane. It is figured in Plate 
6 and is strikingly unlike *any other specimen in the collection. 
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No. 2018 is a remarkable sharp-edged disc, most prokably a 
hurling stone or slingstone. No. 2032 is a small mealing stone 
of pink and pale green and yellow pistacite rock, with two faces. 
No. 2034 is a small oval mealing stone of pale green chrome 
granite worked on two faces. No. 2034-0, fignred in Plate 48, 
is a large oval mealing stone of pale granite, botli faces strongly 
convex, very snitable for ase in one of tbe deíep trougbs like 
No. 2788 (Plate 7). Nos. 2035, 2038 and 2039 are slingstones 
circular in shape—+he first made of grey qnartzite, tbe two last 
of wbite qnartz. 

A very interesting series of scrapers, flakes, flake-knives 
and cores, mostly of agate, but some few of ohert, was obtained 
by me on tbe Velpumadngu biU and is numbered No. 2040-1 to 
2040-33, and of these I wonlddraw attention to tbe following :— 
No. 2040-2 is a broad thin leaf-sbaped flake of green quartz por- 
pbyry, with a very sharp edge. No. 2040-4 is a flake knife of red 
jasper with a strong cnttingedge. No- 2040-7 is a small flake-saw 
madp of agate. No. 2040-11 is a flake scraper made of red- 
brown cbert. No. 2040-33 is atbick-worked flake of brown cbert. 

The cores Nos. 2040-16 to 32 offer no speciality but are very 
pretty, so mnoh so that it is strange that tbey were never drilled 
and converted into beads, as many of tbe really shapely ones would 
have done admirably for such. An interesting specimen of a 
selected stone is No. 2040-34, a large clavate mass of diorite 
bronght from several miles distance, tbere being no locality near 
by from which tbe specimen could have been obtained. From 
tbe nature of tbe stone and its shape it is a fair inference that tbe 
finder brougbt it in with tbe intention of making a celt of 
unnsually large size, but for reasons nnknown, it never came to be 
worked. 

(6) OlD site BXST of THE GREAT TEMPI.E AT Tadpatki on 
tbe rigbt bank of tbe Pennêr about a müe east from it. A 
considerable tract is tbickly covered with brokeu pottery, mucb 
of it of good quality and bigbly decorated, which must have 
belonged to superior and well-to-do people. Only one single vessel 
was met with entire, and it uufortunately broke wbile being 
dug ont, but was mendedand is figured in Plate 48, No. 2055-88. 

Of special interest tbe following deserve attention ;— 

No. 2055-1 appears to be tbe side of a small portable bearth 
such as tbe Tamil people of tbe present day call an “ adipu 
It is red in colonr, polished and ornamented a little above tbe 
base with a raised fillet of finger-tip iinpressions. See Plate 30. 

No. 2055-8 is tbe lip of a vase. 

No. 2065-14 is part of tbe side of a vessel with a red 
ronnd medaUion with a fillet of 9 low cones monlded upon it. 
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No. 2055—15 is a medallion on a fragment of the side of 
some vessel, with a star pattem inside a broad circalar band 
polished and painted red. Figúred in Plate 36. 

No. 2055-18 is part of a side of a large melon-shaped bowl 
with a thin lip and an elaborate pattem traced on it, red, polished. 

No. 2055-19 is the side of a large vessel with a good 
pattem on it, two fillets of right sloping bars and one fiUet left 
sloping bars below. The same may be said of No. 2055-22. 

No. 2055-26 is part of the side of a vessel with a striking 
pattem on it; large, red, polished (Plate 31). 

No. 2055-69 is the side of a wide-mouthed lotah with 
painted brown orange bars vertical and horizontal on a darker 
ground. 

No. 2055-73 is the side of a red bowl painted with 
vertical pale bars. 

No. 2055-76 ia a dali red-brown bowl, the sido painted 
with a grating of diagonal pale bars. 

Nos. 2055-80 and 81 are parts of the lip of a dish with a 
wide ontside flange. 

No. 2055-85 is the shonlder of a vessel with a wavy filiei 
in a groove below the neck and a big fillet lower down ; red, bali 
polished. 

No. 2055-86 is the spout-lip of a bowl of rough brown 

ware. 

No. 2055-88 is crateriform bowl with a flat base, of red 
coarse ware. 'l he bowl which is entire is figured in Plate 48. 

The fácies of this coUection of antique pottery is more 
modera than that of ordinary neolithic pottery, but no neoliths 
and no iron implements accompanied it to help in determining its 
true age. 

Eqnally deserving of attention is No. 2056, a fragment of a 
well carved sandstone plaque, well curved on both sides. Plate 16. 

No. 2171, a nearly cubicai mass of bandedblack, red and 
yellow jaaper, figured in Plate 20, was found on a pile of loose 
stones in the space between the riugs of a double-ringed Kurumbar 
ring near to Tadpatri- It is a jasper of the Cuddapah series 
suoh as occurs on the hill west of Pulivendla town in Cuddapah 
district. The rich colour of the jasper is lost in the photo. This 
fine selected stone was given me by my friend Mr. H. J. 
LeFanu, I.C.S., retired, who found it himself. 

(7) Havaugi hill {^Haveligé hill of Atlas sheet).—The old 
site on this isolated granite hiU in Gooty taluq 40 miles 
north-west of Anantapur, yielded a considerable number of 
celts and_ other artifacts, amongst which the foUowing are notice- 
able. No. 2073i.sa very tiny square-sided celt of basalt; No. 2079 
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Í8 a hammer of syenite, square-sided, two of the sides being joint 
planes. The most interesting finds on the hill belong to the fine 
series of artifacts of chert and agate, Nos. 2083-1 to 88. No. 
2083-7, a perfeet flake-knife of red brown chert and No. 2083-8, 
a perfeet flake-knife of brown chert, are figured ia Plate 9. Many 
serrated and biserrated chert flakes were proenred here. Exactly 
for what purpose thoy were made is problematic, nnless indeed 
they were used for working the patterns on chank shell bangles. 
One of these, No. ;i083-5l, is figured in Plate 14. Some are 
really delicate objects, the preparation of which must have 
required muoh time and great care. e.jr., No. 2083—30. No. 2083— 
50a is a small graving tool of pinky creamy chert withtwo sides 
very carefully worked. Agate flakes %ere also met with, as well 
as nnmerous cores of both chert and agate. Among these latter 
No. 2083-56, a double core, is noticeable because it has both ends 
worked scraper fashion ; its material is red-brown chert weathered 
into cacholong in part. I explored the hill on the 28th March 
1890. 

There are many signs of continned habitation on the middle 
and eastern parts of the hill, especially the latter, in the shape of 
mealing places, inostly -sinall and deepish ovais; the shallower 
hollows are of much larger size superficially. 

(8) EAi..A.MEr)EvDK HILL— About 12 miles sonth-east of 
Anantapur town, dose to the village of Mushturn, on the high road 
to Cuddapah in an okl site at the Southern end of the granite hill 
there occarring,is a neolithic settlement to which an iron age settle- 
ment appai ently succeeded, traces of the latter being nnmerous in 
the shape of black iron slag scattered abont the surface on which 
remain also large qnantities of trap fragments, probably the 
rubbish, of a colt factory. Broken celts were nnmerous bnt were 
not collected ; corncrusbers and ponnders were nnmerous, bnt not 
so mealing stones. Among the finds taken the following were 
interesting : No. 2160, a sballow mortar made out of a large 
dioritictrap pebble; No. 2149, a short square-sided chisel. 

Mnch comminuted pottery aceompanied the neolithic 
remains, chieüy of the red and black and salmon-coloured 
varieties and of exoellent qnality, but very few pieces were large 
enongh to be worth collecting. Of tbose taken were No. 2i69-l, 
the lip of a polished black bowl, a good looking vessel; and 
No. 2169-5,'the side of a large red painted chatty with a fillet of 
finger-tip impressions over a fillet of left-sloping triple square dots 
or pitlets. 

(9) Vajeakardb (Wadjra Karur, Atlas Sheet).—No distinct 
signs of an old site were visible, but a nnmber of celts, an 
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axe-hammer, two liammer stones and íive inealing stones of 
granite and gneiss were found dose together on the snrface of tlie 
knoll West of the bungalow. Tbe viliage lies 27 miles N.W. by 
N. of Anantapur town and 10 mües S. of Gnntakal innction. 

The name Vajra means a diamond, bnt there is no evidenoe 
that carne to my knowledge that those gems were known in 
prehistoric times. The word also means a club. 

(10) TJeavakonoa.—32 miles N.W. of Anantapur. A ÜMvakonda 
neolithic settlement has left traces of itself on the north and 

West sides of the sharp-pointed hill which must ha ve constituted 
a very defensible stronghold in the olden time. The finds made 
were not numerous bnt included No. 1719, a small celt of basalt 
in stage 4 and No. 1721, half a polished slickstone of diorite, also 
No. 1726, a very small oval-worked flake of granite which is 
figur^ in Plate 18. Granite was hardly ever used by the 
neolithic people as they greatly preferred making their arms and 
implements of basic trap. 

(11) Kaeakomokkala. —A site on a MU top miles Karakn- 
south-south-west of Vidapanakallu, the finds on wMoh are 
nnmbered fronj 1890 to 1934-c. A number of celts (10), an adze, 

5 ohisels, 6 hammers, 13 oorncrushers and 6 mealing stones were 
among the finds, as also several flakes, a sUngstone of qnartz and 
the base of the spout of\eartbenware, No. 1934-a, silvery outside. 

(12) GuNTaKaL RAILWAY JONCTION. —When stopping at Gantakal 
this place in Januaiy 1887 1 carne across a neolithic site which ™*way 
yielded a fair nnmber of celts, etc., wMch nnmbered from 2041 

to 2055-a are ia the coUection. 

My friend, Mr. Cornelius Cardew,' with whom I was staying Ur. C. Car- 
when I found this site, continued the investigation of it with dew’* finds. 
great success after my departure, and many of his finds are now 
in the Madras Museum and are to be seen in the lower room. 

A reference to the catalogue of that collection shows them 
nnmbered from 1220 to 1268. He had made fnrther excavations 
and from them obtained an important and very interesting series 
of iron-age implements. Among his finds was a speoiEiUy interest¬ 
ing One, a well-made wooden tooth comb which had escaped the 
greed of the termites beoause buried in a layer of white ash, a 
substance strennously avoided by them at all times. It is with 
one exception the only neolithic object of wood that I am 
acquainted with and an object of great interest. 

The destrnction of the immense number of wooden artifacts Termites 
which must have been in use by the neolithic people, and also dertruotíve 

--—---- Work. 

^ Mr. Cardew was thcn in chargc of the Locomotive Workshopt of the 
âout.heru Mahratts Kailway at Qnotakal. 
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by theix palsBolithic predecessors, possibly their ancestors, was 
marvellously complete and is a fact whicb an arcbeeologist can 
only moum over greatly.i Had tbey 'been prekerved we sbould 
\liaAe UeettabfB to\form\a much better and fnller conception of the 
stafiè OI oivilization tbey bad arrived at. That this mnst bave 
been tbe case ia self-evident wben we remember tbe interesting 
articles carved out of wood and the variety of examples of the 
weaviug and other indnstries of the neoUthiCj bronze and iron-age 
peoples foand in the Swiss lake-dweUings and those of other 
conntries, and the many remarkable finds of dug-out boats, 
beaver and other traps met with in so many parts of Enrope in 
great bogs or in some cases under blown sands. To the same 
canse mnst be attribnted the entire absence of remains of huts, 
honsea, palisades and gates to the old fortifications, snch as mnst 
of necessity have existed in connection with the many settlements 
of the several old peoples. The voraeity of the termites did more 
to obliterate the works of man than even fire or tempest in many 
ages. Leather they greedily devonr and even attack bone. See 
Addendnm No. XXII. 

Gaiitakal Of the many interesting finds I made here the foUowing are 

site"*'”" specially deserving of notice ; No, 2046, a smaU axe-hammer of 

diorite, fuUy worked, vith the striking face, ground quite blnnt ; 
No. 2048, a small celt worked to the 3rd stage with beveUed 
aides and three joint planes ntüized, the edge broken by use 
probably ; No. 20Õ0-A:, a core of greyjagate which has been nsed 
as a strike-a-light, 11 fiakes had been struck from it; No. 2054, 
a ronnd-sided hammer of leptynite ; and No. 2055, a cylindrical 
eomcrusher made of piatacite granite. 

Bogasamu- (13) Bogasasiüpram. —Seven milea north ofiTadpatri. No 

dram «ite. distinct site was hére met with, bnt from the fields to the east 

of the vülage a number of chert fiakes and cores were obtained of 
a size considerably larger than generally met with in South índia. 
Of the cores No. 2009 is noteworthy and of the pot fragments 
No.2070-a, the side of a large red-brown chatty, is elaborately deco- 
rated with a raised fiUet of impressed left sloping rope barlets and 
a Hat fillet of sunk right sloping barlets. A fine rock crystal bead 
was alao found here which is figured as No. 17 in Plate 17. The 
cores and fiakes were very little weathered and had probably 
been tnrned up by the plough not long previously to my visit. 
Site north of (14) HILL, fiOBTH OF Havaligi hill.— Beside a few neoHthic 
HATaiigi impleraents, parts of a polished bowl of light grey earthenware 
withont any pattem on it, numbered 2093-a, was the only object 
of note. 

(15) Mlchükota.—A flake faotory existed a little to the 
north-west of the present village, judging by the many cores of 
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pisolitíc chert lying aboat, but only few flakes remained ; the finds 
are nmnbered from 2107 to 2140. . touad the factory site in 
November 1890. 

(16) Jambuldinki hill.— a castellated granite hill a little 
east of the' high road to Gooty and 10 nailes north of Anantapur 
town with remains of a small neolithic site on the top and the 
western face. The finds were a celt. corncrushers, and mealing 
stones. These are Nos. 2095 to 2099-è and many flakes and cores 
of chert, agate and chaleedony whieh are numbered 2100 and 
2100-1 to 26 and form a very noteworthy series. Several linchets 
occnr on the top. 

(17) Tebbagüdi hili.. — Under a rock shelter near the top of 
the hill which is a bold roeky one, south of a point on the railway, 
half way between Gooty and Guntakal junction, I found a celt 
and some mealing' stones, Nos. 1575 to 1578-0. 

Anantapor to^wn. —At a point a little west of the town, I 
found a small number of cores, but no flakes, on the site of the 
police butts. 

A friend Mr. Eeginald Ellis, C.E., when on the North-West 
line met with flve objeots of interest on a site half a mile west of 
the railway bridge over the Penner river on the bânk. 

Of these, three are chert flakes, one of which No. 2070-a is 
figured in Plate 9. It is slightly serrated and pale chocolate in 
oolour. No. 2070-BÍ8 a very pale salmon pink flake ; No. 2070-c, 
a large flake, banded grey chert; No. 2070-ri, a small core of 
crystal; No. 2070-e, a iead coin of the Andhra dynasty. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


OUDDAPAH DISTBICT. 

Only a portion of aouth of the district was traversed by me 
after my attention waa given to prehistoric researck and I carne 
across many fewer old sites and made fewer flnds than in tke 
Bellary, Anantapur and Knrnool districts. My geological work 
lay mainly in the snb-division of the district which fornas its 
sonthern part and lies much higher than the eastem and northern 
parts. 

The most interesting part of the conntry palaeolithically is the 
central part of the Báyaclióti talnq where numerous small thin 
spreads of lateritic gravei occnr, in which qnartzite palseoliths are 
-to be found. The knowledge of the presence of these dates from 
1864 when they were first fonnd by the late Mr. C. Oldham 
of the Geological Survey. I revisited that region in 1891 and 
obtained various good specimens at different places which are in 
the collection. No. 2203-A, fonnd on the south-sonth-west 
of Sarasvatipalli Ls a good broad scraper-flake with aconspicuous 
bnlb of percnasion. No. 2203-B is a pointed oval broad and 
shapely palaeolith from south of Makrawalpalh, from which 
locality I procnred nine specimens including No. 2203-D, a very 
shapely narrow double-pointed implement, fignred in Plate 2. 

No. 2203-E is a small very dark qnartzite implement of the 
axe or Madras type. 

No. 2203-F ia of the oval type with remarkably sharp edges 
and rather pointed at both ends. From Chintamreddipalli I 
obtained No. 2204 a large palaeolith, unbroken but mnch rolled. 

From the same locality carne No. 2203-1, a large worked flake 
of dark brown colour rather like an inonrved scraper in shape. 

No. 2203-K is a pointed oval broad and thin. 

Of neolithic artifacts a variety of fovms for difíerent uses 
was collected from several places named below. 

A little to the southward of Dorigatlu in Kadiri talnk of the 
Cuddapah district 1 olimbed up to the old ruined fort on top of 
the syenitio K.oté Konda. I picked up two neolithic flakes, one of 
red jasper and the other of grey chert, and with them a bead of 
black paste slightly striated. 

At Vemala, in Pnlivendla talnq, 35 miles west by south of 
Cuddapah, the former existence of a flake factory site is indicated 
by the nnmber of cores here found, viz., 23 of chert of many 
colonrs and of an nnusually “ agatey ” texture. Only two small 
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flakes remained with the cores and a oonple of strike-a-lig^hts. 
The cores and flakes are nambered from ÀSlTd to 2196. No. 2197, 
a celt, was »lso found here hy the road ãde and to the north. 

A smali but interesting neolithic site was found at Tellatur, 
10|- miles West of Cuddapah, where a few flakers and slickstones 
were obtained together with a quantity of pottery, mostly red 
painted and polished. The most noteworthy specimen of earthen- 
ware was No. 2203-13, one-third of a smaU lotah of red rongh 
make which is largely filled with chnnam like what is frequently 
seen in the old rejected chatties of toddy-drawers. This is very 
interesting evidence of the early existenoe of the palm jnice 
indnstry and a proof that the partiality to fermented drinks was 
not of Enropean introduction but o'' "'inated in índia itself. It 
is fignred in Plate 31 and has come ont badly. No. 2203-1 is the 
lip and neck of a eoarse grey ehatty bowl, the lip of which is 
reeded above. This also is fignred in Plate 81. No. 2203-4 is 
part of the lip of a bowl whose lip shows a gable edge ; it is of 
red colonr and polished ; No. 2203-12 is the lip of a black painted 
and polished melon-shaped bowl. No. 2203-15-a, part of a 
large-monthed ehatty, red and polished, shows three fiUets of 
barlets and fonr plain raised fillets. This very noteworthy 
specimen is fignred in Plate 39. 

From the bank of the Papagni river at Mnndlavaripalli in 
Kadiri taluq, I obtained a large and remarkable series of old 
pottery well deserving desoription ; but this must be reserved to be 
given in future bnUetins of the Museum when illustrations which 
are absolutely essential can bo provided. The numbers are 
2203Z-1 to 2203 Z-67. 

Specimens of the shell bangle indnstry, several of which havo 
carved umbos, e.p., Nos. 2203-6, c and iJ, werc also found here. 

Here as elsewhere all the bangles had been rejected pro- 
bably because broken ; they were evidently worn by the women 
as long as they remained whole, but whether they were broken 
and cast away purposely when widowhood oocurred as is the 
case with some of the wandering tribes' of the present day, it is 
impossible to say as no evidence on that point was met with. 

From a smaU fortification on the top of the ridge sonth of 
Ghattu in Madanapalle taluq, I got a sniall quantity of frag- 
mentary pottery mostly black and grey in colour and variously 
decorated. The specimens are Nos. 2203-N to 2203-Y. 
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1 £.9., the Lainbadia or Brinjarís, one of the gipsy tribes. 

I found such a strippíng of wooden and bone ariulets oncu in the jungle some* 
where in the Ceded Districts; the wooden ones were all broken. The whole 
made a pile 7 or 8 inches bigb. 
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NOBTH AKCOT DISTBIOT. 

Traces of palaeolitkic man were found in many parts of 
this district, especially its eastem talaqs, from which carne a 
very good suite of five palaeolitlis given me by my friend Mr. 
H. J. LePanu, I.O.S., retired, who coUected tbem during kis 
toors when Collector. 

Of tMs series I wonld draw attention to No. 2204-5, a very 
mmsnally pointed weapon, figured in Plate 1. It belongs to the 
spearbead type. 

The implements of this series are all of qnartzite. 

On the left bank of the Kaveripakkam sorplus channel, the 
Corteliar (river) of Atlas sheet No. 78, opposite to the village of 
Takkool, 5 miles south-east by east of Arkonam junotion, is a 
eireular eneampment with a donble line of circumvallation which 
was said by the country people to be the work of the “ Kurumbar 
Bajah,” a mythical personage. A good celt was picked up by 
me from the surface which might have been washed down from 
some half-destroyed Kurumbar rings if they were of neolithic age. 
This would easiiy explain the provenance of the celt, but that age 
is quite problematic. 

■ Many palaeoliths were obtained by me when surveying the 
eastem edge of the district in 1863 and 1864, but many of these 
went to the Geological Snrvey Mnseum, but eight specimens 
marked 25 to 32 were presented by me to the Madras Museum 
and are included in the old collection shown in the ground floor 
gallery. The late Mr. W. E. Eobinson disoovered large numbers 
of them at Kirkumbadi along the Madras Eailway in connection 
with lateritic graveis, but what became of his collection I do not 
know. 

A good series of palaeoliths numbered from 51 to 89 and 
included in the old collection referrod to was presented to the 
Museum by the late Mr. H. E. P. Cárter for some time Chief 
Bngineer of the Madras Eailway, but no locality was recorded. 
Most of these, if not all, were, I believe, procured to the west and 
north-west of Arkonam Junction, where I had previously also found 
many among lateritic debris, all of which went to the Geological 
Survey Museum, Calcutta. 
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OHINGLEPUT DISTRIOT,» 

'rhis diatrict is specially interesting as oontaining the most 
numerous and important traces of palseolithic man known in 
Southern índia. Neolithic remains are by no means unknown. 

The first palffiolith discovered in índia carne from a ballast 
pit on the Brigade ground at Pallavaram, lying some little 
distance west of the Madras-Trichinopoly high road. The pit 
was a very small one, but when I revisited it in 1864 it had 
been somewhat enlarged and from the debris tumed oat, I 
obtained a couple of good oval implements of which one was 
Ogured in Plates X and X-a of my original paper published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, the first implement 
found being figured in Plates I and I-a. My paper bore the title 
“ On the oecurrenceof Stone Implements in lateritic formations 
in various parts of the Madras and North Arcot districts.’^ * The 
regular number of the Journal only appeared in October 1866, but 
fifty copies of my paper were struok oíf the year before and 
distribnted among the leading prehistonc archseologists and 
attracted immediate and genuine interest in South Indian finds. 
This interest was greatly increased by my reading in 1868 two 
fnrther papers. The first, which I read to the Geological Society 
of London on the 17th Jnne 1868, bore the title “On the distri- 
bution of stone implements in Southern índia.'’ The second 
I read to the International Prehistoric Congress at Norwich in 
Augnat 1868. 

Both were very favourably received and fully discussed at the 
respective meetings, at both of which I eihibited a good series 
of the palseoliths I had obtained at Pallavaram, the Attram- 
pakkam nuUah and elsewhere. 

At the Norwich Congress no one took a deeper interest in 
the Indian palffioliths than the veteran Syredish archajologist, 


^ Tbis distríct bas aiso borne the name of Madras dístríot and was fcnown as 
sach at tbe time at wbich my paper desoriptive of the pabeolítbs first disootered 
was pnblísbed and also later still wheo zny Hemoir on tbe Geology of the 
Hadras distríct appeared in 1874. Some time afterwards tbe diatrict reverted 
to íu old name by which it ia now known officíally. 

* Tbe great majority of the 27 plates illnstrating my paper were drawn by 
my wife and are excellent likenesses of tbe implementa thongh rery coareely 
lithograpbed. Plates 2 aâd. 2-a repreaent a very typical spearhead. 
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Professor Nilsson, who specially admired No. 2204-9 of the present 
oollection, but I would Bot part witL it, the very best speoimen 
I ever bad, but gave Mm instead my next best implement, one 
of a more pointed “ Spearliead” type. Later iu 1868 tbe 
greater part of my collection was distributed forme by Dr. Jobn 
Evans (now Sir John Evans, k.c.b.) to the leading English pre- 
historfo amhxeologists including himself, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir 
John Lubbook,^ Coloael Lane-Fox,^ Mr. C. Wickbam Flower 
and Mr. James Wyatt of Bedford. Before returning to índia I 
had the pleasnre and advantage of seeing the collections of Sir 
John Evans, Sir John Lubbock, Colonel Lane-Fox, Mr. C. 
Wickham Flower and Mr. James Wyatt besides that contained 
inthe Blackmore Mnseum at Salisbnry. 

A second important collection of palmoliths and neoüths 
made in South índia was exhibited by me at the International 
Exhibition in Vienna in 1873. Professor Hochstetter of 
“Novara” fame and other German savants were very anxious 
to buy my collection, but I wonld not part with it and finally 
presented it to the Geological Survey of índia. It went to 
Calcutta in due conrse and was later on transferred with the rest 
of the palaeolithic collection to the Indian Mnseum where 
prehistoric antiquities were appreciatively treated whüe the late 
Mr. Wood Mason was Superintendent, but have since then been 
grievously neglected as described by Mr. Logan, I.C.8., in his 
booklet on the “ Old Chipped Stones of índia ” (Calcutta, 1906) 
as being the greater part “ huddled in confnsion in a cabinet in 
the zoological oíRoe ” having “ parted company with their fellows 
still on view in the Mnsenm.” When in Calcutta, acting as 
Director of the Geological Snrvey in 1887,1 was enabled to recover, 
by exchange, for more recenlly acquired South Indian specimens, 
a few of my old Vienna collection of palseoüths, and also to 
acquire a variety of other specimens from Jabalpur, as well as 
some from Banda and three-üint cores from Rohri on the Indus. 

Âmong the Vienna collection specimens regained by exchange 
were Nos. 2204-7 to 12 of the present collection all of whioh are 
deserving of special notice. No. 2204-7 is a very nno specimen of 
the guMotiae sub-type of axe of drab brown quartzite with obliqúe 
edge and thick pebble butt, a really formidable vreapon in the 
hand of a strong man. This was one of those colleoted in 1863 at 
Attrampakkam by my colleagne Mr. (afterwards Dr.) William 


^ Now Lord Avebury. 

* Afterwards General Pitt-RiverB, the fonnder of the splendid Pitt-Bivers 
Mtisenin at Oxford ar.d a very djstín^oiahed writer on ethuog:rap}iical and anthro- 
pologtcal Sir John Evans died in 1903 since the above was written. 
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King. No. 2204-8 is a straigM-edged axe, the first implement 
found in situ and figured in Plate 1. It is very shapely, of pinkish 
qnartzite witli a narrow butt end, weathered wLite ; I found it 
exposed in tlie low conglomerate cliff, a few yards below tbe 
breacbed band of tbe Attrampatkam tankThe beantiful 
palffiolith so much coveted by Professor Nilsson, which I have 
above referred to, No. 2204-9, is figured in Plate 1; it is a narrow- 
pointed oval of purplish brown qnartzite, with a cntting edge all 
round so sharp that it could only have been used by having been 
fitted with some kind of handle or with a very thickly covered 
hand. No. 2204-10 is a broad oval qnartzite pateolith of brown 
drab colour and well worked and like 2204-9 sharp all round. 
No. 2204-12 is a discoid palseolith of purplish qnartzite ofismall 
size, a possible slingstone. Interesting because found far south 
of the general region of pahnoliths, is a small pointed oval one of 
brown qnartzite found with others in lateritic conglomerate at 
Walajabad and given meby the finder, my friend Professor 
Heuderson ai’the C(liristian Cóllege. The specimen, which is a 
little broken, is nuínbered 2204-13, It was referred to hefore— 
page 5. 

The old prehistorio collection eshibited in the ground floor 
gallery eontains an instructive series of 25 palceoliths from this 
district presented by mc., The series is numbered from 1 to 25 -. 

A dozeii paleeoliths from Walajabad presented by Mr. Somer 
Sampson are also exhibited in the ground floor gallery. 


* Details of the geologicat siniccore ot thecountry around the Attrampak- 
kam nuliah valley and the Cortehar vallej are given in my Memoiron tbe 
üeolügy, Vül. X, Chapter V,pp. 27—58, Memoirs, G.S.l. 

Maay localit.ie» for palicoliths were me^^with in this district as also in the 
North Arc()t District and are there given- See Addendum No. Ilí. 

- Bebido the above 25 I presented :he Museura wítJi 23 inore finepalaroliths 
from Nortb Arcot and Nollorc dibtriets, and tarapur (Hyderabad State). 
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NELLORE DISTEIOT. 

Qaartzite palaeoliths were discovered me in tbis district in 
1867, but noae of tbat date are included in tbe present collection. 
Those now eihibited were found by me in 1875 in the upper and 
middle parts of the valley of the Manem mostly washed out of 
lateritic graveis resting on the gneissio rocks. No. 2204-14 is 
an axe with a pointed butt and sharp all ronnd. Nos. 2204-15 to 
20a are of broad or narrow oval type and rather rude. Nos. 2204- 
24 and 25 are worked flakes and 26 a scraper. Remarkable 
specimens are Nos. 2204-21 and 22, the former a well preserved 
oval with sharp edge all ronnd, the latter a pointed shapely spear- 
head with a pebble bntt; both of these carne from the coarse 
shingle bedon the higher gronnd east of Kandukur on the south 
side of the vaUey. Both aré so slightly weathered that they can 
oniy have been exposed a oomparatively short time. They are 
figored ia Plate 1. 

A series of 14 good palseoUths numbered from 33 to 46 found 
in the Maneru valley was presented by me to the Museum some 
years ago and is exhibited as part of the old collection in the 
ground floor gallery. 

A faotory for stone wheels for agricultural carts was in full 
swing in 1875 when visited by me. The wheels were made of 
granite very carefully quarried at Kuchupudi (at foot of the great 
Àndrakonda hill), 11 milea S. by E. of Podile. 

A similar granite wheel faotory was in working at Dedara- 
konda near Darisi about 12 miles north of Podile at the time of 
my visit to Kuchupudi. Details descriptíve of the industry are 
given m my Memoir on the Geology of the East Coast, in Volume 
XVI of the Memoirs, G.S.I., pp. 105 and 106. 
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KURNOOL DISTBICT. 

This distriot yielded palseolitlis in some numter, bnt only two 
are in the present coUection, the others were mostly sent up to the 
Geological Snrvey Museum very shoitly after they were found by 
the late Dr. King and u.yself in 1865 and 1866 in the vaUey of the 
Khundér near Roodrar in lateritic graveis. Some of those that I 
found in two or thfte of the valleys northward of Sambam 
(Oumbum) were very weU-shaped qnartzite specimens of the 
pointed oval type, which all went to the Snrvey Museum. 

I showed a fine example of this type to a Yenadi man who 
had wandered up to my tent door and asked him if the people of 
his hili tribe were acquainted with such implements and ever used 
them. In reply, he gave me a look of the most withering 
contempt and marched off in a stately way, absolutely refusing to 
come back and answer any more qnestions. He was evidently 
much oflended by my qnestion, though I had spoken quite kindly 
to him, but he got immediately on to a very high horse to my 
great amusement. 

The palmoliths now in the coUection from this district paiajoiitha 
were found by me ; one a little to the south-east of the Bülasnrgam from Biiia- 
caves ; which is a well-shaped pointed oval implement of giitty 
quartzite sandstone and had evidently been long exposed to 
weather action which has affected it greatly. In colour it is drab 
and it bears the No. 2609. The other No. 2608 is from near 
Dhone. 

In neoliths the district turned out to be rich and stUl more 
80 in objects of the early iron age. 

Two very importaut sites deserving of very special nôtice were 
met with and all the finds t.here made are shown. The first of these Patpad. 
sites lies to the north-east of the viUage of Pãtpãd or Pãtpãdu 
in the BanganapaUe State. The second of the sites oceurs on the Western 
left bank of the Hindri ri ver opposite to the village of Bastipad site, the 
and is described further on at page 116. The first indicatíons of * 
the presence of prehistorics at Pãtpãd were noted by me in 1883 
in several tiny raingullies in which nice-looking broken pottery 
was exposed. My head servant dug out some of it and it was so 
good in qnality that I employed him to uncover a considerable 
pieoe of ground with no small snccess as to the variety of the 
vessels uncovered : unfortunately, however, they had been buried 
to sDoh smaU depth that they had suffered greatly from the daily 
passage over the ground four times a day of hundreds of cattle 
8 
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going to and frora their watering place. Prom tlie peculiar mode 
in wHch the vessels and otlier obieets occurrod here, it appears to 
me that tlie only reasonable way to acc^mnt for tpe prerence of sucli 
a quantity of what mnst have beeii valuabie property toits ovrners, 
in sncb a limited spaceis to regard tbe fiud as a “Gaclie,’’ or liiding- 
place, from wliicb for reasons unkuown, but eadly imaginable, tbe 
Pidden objects -were never recovered, In tlie fields lying to tbe 
east of tbe “ Cache site were found very numerous objects of 
iaterest proving tliat tliere tvas there a site of liabitation, probably 
oceupied for a long period bv tbe poople who liad made the 
cache. Araong the great number of articles \ ielded by the Pãtpãd 
site, attention may be drai\'n to the following objects ; No. 2364, 
a very sinall thin celt, very probably a cliild’s toy, inade of hard 
speckled brown slate; Nu. 2365, a slick stone, or slyking stone, 
which was probably used for sinoothing vvoven material and 
pntting a gloss on its surface. In shape r is a sqnashed cylinder 
to use an unscientific simile; it is made of Llack dioritie stone 
and shows a good amountof polisli; but both ends .show muclt 
bruising as if it had been used as a hammer as well as a smootliing 
implement. Very notewortliy are Nos. 2367 and 2308, a pestle 
and mortar, found buried quite olose together. The mortar, 
which Í 3 a shallow one. is made of a large pebble of black diorite 
and the pestle of the same stone. Both are fignred in Plate 52. 

A large and very interesting series of ilakes and worked 
flakes and many scrapers, also &trike-a-lights, is numbered 
from 2376 to 2474. Pygmy flakes and sraall serrated and biser- 
rated flakes deserve cioso attention. as also does the large series of 
small cores of agate, chert and Lydian stone, numbered from 2475 
to 2604, Many are objects of great beautj of colonr. 

Much of the pottery found is of real interest, especiaUy Nos. 
2605a and 26055, libation vessels of highly polished blaok ware, of 
precisely the same character as the fine specimens of this kind 
found by Mr. Cornelius Cardew at the Guntakal junction site 
and exhibited in the prehistoric gallery- on the gronnd floor. No. 
1231—Plate XXXIII, mv Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities, 
1901. Unfortunately the upiper parts of both vases were much 
broken when found ; but they may possibly be reconstructed from 
the collected fragments by some expert in bnilding np broken 
vessels with a delicate hand and much patienco, though I fear too 
many pieces are missing. 

If these libation vessels had been ever placed upright before 
some shrine, they must have been atood upon riugstands of much 
taller and narrower character than any now in the collection, all of 
which are suitable only as síands for vessels of more or loss broad- 
based type. Even the tallest of them, No. 260õa, would not 
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have answered for tlie liLation vessels. No. 2605 aa is a very 
smail speoimen of the finger bowl type and remarkabl.'> as hcir. j- 
of anpolished pale reddisli material witli sides ratlier moie roundc . 
than usual. It is well made as to sliape biit riidely fimsheJ.. It 
was badly broken wbcn found and all tbe fragmonts eouid noí 
be cüllected. No. 2065 i\ and 2605 </, are two gooà vases of tiio 
Hower pot type. 

Nos. 2005 Z, 1 ) 1 , n, 0 , p and Z are .i series of smali lotal'- 
shaped vessels of unpolislied red terra-eotta. of wiiicli tbe íirst 
four are well preserve d, p ” lias its nock a little broken and; 

” f' was found badly broken, but can be built up. The las: 
is oertainly handmade jadgiug from the great roughness ct thfc 
inside. No. 2605 g is a smail Llaek lotah tall for its ^ize. No. 

260.5r is a musliroom shaped stopper-iid for some smali vessei 
(not foundj of pale browny-red—one edge cliípped ; haudmade 
and ratbor rude, lialf poli.sliecl and of a very rare t} pe. It is 
flgured (upside down) ín Plrte 38. 

No. 2605 s is a ilattisli spindle whorl witli an unusually large 
hole. The whorl was fairly polished when new and is drab in 
colour. Conf. with the Eupavati specimen No. 3423 f. 

The most interesting and remarkable vessel in the coUection Patn.i. ja-t 
is the large bowl with a prominent spout lip No. 2605-22 whieh I 
found at a spot several hundred yards east ot-t!ie “Cache” 
ground. Fortunately I was able to recover all Lut two smail 
fragmenta of the many into whioh the bowl had been broken, and 
it was oleverly built up by my young friend and assistant 
Mr. K. F. Carey of Yercaud. It is unquestionably oneof the most 
valuable objeots in the prehistoric collections in the Madras 
Musenm. No vessel of similar charaoter isto be seen among the 
pottery objects fonnd in any other part of índia and now shown 
in the Museum. It is practically unique, as only two or three 
fragments of this type ocour among the otlier Pãtpãd finds and 
a soHtary sherd showing the peculiar excurved lip No. 2258-49 
carne from the old pottery site at Bastipad also in the Knrnool 
country. The specimen is figured in Plate 26 of the present 
Work. The shape of the bowl suggests its having been used for 
dairy purposes, an idea which may very ükely be a true one. 

The bowl is red in colour and painted with faint purplish 
stripes near the spout lip ; and similar purplish stripes may be 
seen on the beut lip fragments Nos. 2605-23 and 24. 

In several of the vessels unearthed at the “ Cache ” iren arrow- 
heads were found, Nos. 260.5-61 to 64. See Plate 49. 

In several of the bowls also lay cores of chert which however corea 
were not of any special character; but iike the great majority of 
their kind found in the site, they were of smail size. No extra 
8-a 
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large flakes of the Jiolari type (see No. 4054 figured in Plate Õ2) 
were found at Pãtpãd ! May it be inferred frons this faot that the 
people who were settled there, or near by, and wh o made the 
“ Cache,” didnotshave? or only that their razors have been lost. 

The smallQflakes struck off the cores may have been iised for 
many purposes, e.g., the pointed ones wonld have inade good 
pieroers, drill heads, tattooing points and lancets. 

No. 237fi is a worked flake of peculiar shape closely 
resembling a halbert head in outline bnt very thick. It is made 
of chert, but it is hard to ínfer from its shape for what speciai 
pnrpose it was manufactnred. 

To retum to the iron implements : the arrow-heads are of 
two types ; (1) barbed and tanged, (2) leaf-shaped ; they hear Nos. 
2605-61 to 2605-64. Among the small iron implements in the 
coUection, Nos. 2605-65 and 2605-66 deserve attention, the 
former being a small spnd head and the latter a small uail trim- 
mer of a shape I have seen in use at the present day ; both are 
figured in Plate 49. No. 2605-67 is the lower end of a javelin 
head with a strong tang. No 2605-68 is a very short two- 
edged sword blade. All the iron implements were largely 
oxidized when found. 

Among the miscellaneous objects from the “ Cache” and the 
site east of it, the following should be noted : No. 2605-1 a small 
disc of indurated ashrock ; No. 2605-2, a slingstone of chert 
identical ia shape and similar in size to sliagstones found in 
ancient British caraps on the Cotswold hills whieh I have in my 
Eagiish CoUection. These latter were given me by my friend 
Mr. Comelius Cardew, who found them himself, and with them 
some exoellent specimens of tlint arrow-heads, both barbed and 
leaf-shuped. Only one positive and two or three doubtful chip- 
ped scone arrow-heads have so far as I know teen found anywhere 
in índia— a remarkable fact considering what shapely scrapers 
and flakes and pygniy flakes were largely made by chipping 
flakes of chert and agate. The subject will be found fully dis- 
cussed at page 21 when treating of the arms and tools of the 
neolithic people, and will be again dealt with further on. 

No. 2605-6 is an incurved scraper of chert, a form of 
impleiiient which is by no means common in South índia. 

N o. 2605-20 is a scraper made by grinding to a sharp edge 
a valve of a medium-sized thick-sbelled unio. 

A unique object deserving notice is No. 2605-32 whicb is balf 
of a very thick lens of red-poüshed pottery-which may have served 
as a lid to some bottle-neoked vessel. A figure of it is given in 
Plate 35. 
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The second importantprehistoric site in the distriot oconrs as al- Bastipad 
ready mentioned on the left hank of the Hindri in the Bamallakot 
taluq opposite the village of Bastipad.^ The most interesting of 
the finds made here were of pottery, unfortunately mostly mnch 
broken by the ploaghing np of the fields which had come to 
occupy the oíd site in which the vessels had been bnried. Of the 
pottery objeeta here found the most noteworthy are mentioned 
below. No. 2258-49 is apparently the middle division of a 
double portable hearth or “ adipu ” of coarse red ware, the side 
walls and base having been lost. I jndge it to be such from a 
more modem '• adipa ” I dug out on the old Bnddhist monnds at 
Gndivada in the Kistna district. A striking bowl is No. 2258-55 
fignred in Plate 32. The sloping onter side of the thick rounded 
lip is pitted with small oblong pits vertically arranged. No. 

2258-73 is a fragment of the side of a bowl of grey colour 
festooned with a well moolded fiUet. It is fignred in Plate 36. 

No. 2258-75, is the side of a vessel of polished black ware 
showing a shallow groove and below it a fillet of impressed cones 
laid horizontally which ia a qnite uniqne decoration. It shonld 
have been fignred but was accidentally overlooked and so also 
was No. 2258-80, the side of a large heavy vessel with smooth 
thick side and red inside. 

On the top of the bold and steep KappatraUa hill, in Patti- Kappatrsila 
konda taluq, I carne across several polishing groovcs in exoeUent 
preservation. I tried to get one chiselled out but the local stone 
cutters positively refused to undertake the job, probably for some 
superstitions reason, though I offered them high pay for the Work, 

The vülagers held a conference on the subject and deoided they 
knew nothing abont the use or age of the grooves in question. 

At the old neolithic site at PaspaUa, 9 miles west of the Patpad Paspalia site. 
Cache, I found an excellent inourved scraper of chert, fignred in 
Plate 15, No. 2606-1. It has an admirable scraping edge. With it 
I got two remarkable wedge-shaped seleeted stones Nos. 2606-11 
and 12 ofdark and grey quartzite respectively; the íirst formed 
by five, the latter by six joint planes. No. 2606-12 is figuied in 
Plate 52. 

A vary remarkable and nnique chatty vase (No. 2335 a) was Tsann- 
found by myself in Jannary 1889 when visiting the twin hills kno wn 
as the Tsanugondla ^ (SannugundlaJ or “ Pap-hiLs " in eompany 
with roy friend Mr. C. Miehie Smith, till lately Government Astro- 
nomer, Madras. It was found in the old fort on the Southern hiU. 


^ 12 miles south -west by south of Knraool town. 

* In Pattikonda taluq, a iittle soath of the Ountakal-BeKwada Branoh of 
lhe Maàrus and Sonthern Mahratta Haiiway. 
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Its speciality is that it is deeorated with stallow inciaed (soratched) 
liiies, double or tHple as the case may be, on tlie shoulders, with 
a broad fillet of orimping a little below the neek wbicli is plain 
with a narrow flat lip. The vase was unluckily badiy broken 
when found and so maiiy pieces were not to be reooTered, though 
wo both hontcd for them most ca.refully, that it cannot be built up 
and remains in a very imperfcct eoudition. The apparent exist- 
onee of a handle in Plate 57 is an ocular deception due to the 
peculiar mode in whioh the fraeture had taken plaee. 

With the vase were a small uumber of ueolithio flakes of 
agate, chert and chalcedonvj also a core of brown agate and 
one of a prismatic quartz orystal, both verj bright. 

The Cave Geoops. 

Two groups of caves of very eonsiderable interest exist in the 
Kurnool Distriot. The Billa Surgam caves in the Nandyal taluq 
and the Yerra Zari Gabbi 7 miles to the south-west of the first 
in the Baiiganapalle State. 

Billa. Snrgam The Billa Surgam group was first made known to the scien- 

oaves. .çj-orld by Captain Newbold, f.k.s., who diseovered the caves 

in the foities of last century and found them to he ossiforous and 
made a collection of the fóssil honcs which however was never 
dcscribed and was suhsequently lost. The cavos were revisited in 
1884 and explored by my son Lieutenant (now Lieut.-Colohel) 
Foote, E.A., and myself. By far the greater part of the 
excavation oí the severa! passages was earried out by him in ray 
ahsence on other duty and a large collection of bones made and sent 
up to Caloutta and there finally dealt with hy Mr. Lydekker. 
They were described by him in part 2 of Vol. IV, Series X of the 
PaliBontologia .Indica (1886). 

YeiTa;Zari The Yerra Zari caves yiclded no fóssil bones, though very con- 
Gabbi caves, gj^erable excavations were earried on there in the hope of reaohing 
a staiagmite floor uiidcr whii-li íossil tones might be concealed. 
No staiagmite floor was met with, however. No paintiugs or 
drawings of any kind were fouad iueither group of caves, though the 
scveral passages were very careíully e.xamined. The rather dark 
passages were exaraiued with ligntcd magnesium wire, but that 
revcaled no attoinpts at decoration. The prehistorio people 
had in all prouability little artistic taste, such as is still possessed by 
the Bushmen of South África, and was conspicuously stiown by 
the palaiolithic and neolithie iuhabitants oí many of the caves in 
the valley of the Dordogue in Southern Prance, amongst which 
thosc of Combarelles aud IjaMoníbc are the mest remarkable for 
the great series of pictures they show. Sonic of the sea cliffs at 
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Sydney Harbour were also very laighiy adorned by the Austra- 
lians witli dever paintings. See Addenduin No. XII. 

Mons. E. Cartailhao and the Al >iié Breuil have lately added 
to the number of deoorated caves kuowii in the Pyreiiees. Of these 
the Gargas cave shcws many paiutiugs of animais, e.y., elephant, 
bisou and horse, whioh resembh other European exaniplos of 
palseolithio art, as also the paintings ofthe .^outh Afriean Bushmen 
and some Austr.dian ti-ibes, the iormer oi whieh espeoiallv are 
remarkable in their boldness .ind clever reprebciitation of huntin!? 
soenes. The Bnshmen caves ou üount k'eloz\vana sho',v highly 
realistio figures of giraíRes, guinea-iowls iirrl flying auts'. 

That the Indian peoples of palioolithin and neolithie times 
did occasioually make drawings or cugraviiiga ou hone for spoeial 
purposes seems however moi e thau probablf heeause implemeuts 
suitable for the preparations of sueh drawiug^ havo bpeii found and 
some arein the oolleotion, e.<j., the cheit ” burin ’’ Xo, -105Õ (figured 
in Plate l'.á) rvhich was iotmd near Jabalporu and came iuto 
my possession by ext-hange. In typc it is identical with a flint 
burin from Les Eyzies iii in} privato cdlcctiou, l»ut the lattcr is 
larger. 

Yerra Zari Gabbi is largely tonauted hv Imts oi a large ajieeics. 

On our nrst eutering thcy llew ont in huodrcii.b with sueh a ru.sh 
that our candles wore blowu vnt. Sevcrul cart luads of tlidr 
guano are collected and carrieJ away uiinu.diy. 

The Billa Surgam eaves are iiihabited by luauy porcupines 
which have knawed hones of other and larger animais iuto mauy 
remarkable shapes. 

The existence of a large cavo to the .south-east of Badvail close 
to the ghatroad Crossing iuto .Nolloie district was unkuown to me 
till loug after the Billa Surgam cave work was finished and I had 
left that part of country, or I should certaiiily have explored it. 

At Itikala, in Koilknuthi talmi, I carne across tvvo very large itikal.-niiiil 
drill cores which from (heir sL/.i uiUbt liave heen made when eoies. 
drilling the axle holcb of cart whecls inade of grey limostone. 

I met with sevo^ral agricultura! carts filtod witli sucli limostunc 
wheels. In shape and sizo tho} closely rescmhled tho granite 
wheels made at Kuchupudi in Xellore district. 

Half a round haramer of polisLed trap was found by me in gtom, 
the Terra Zari Gabbi ravine soutli of the cave nionth ; it is much iiamiuer m 
weathered and hears the Xo. 2607. 

(jabDi ravine, 

^ See McNeiU and Chubb’s pa^-er wa ‘ S< mv At.jf-ct'. of tlie Matopos” ín 
V'ol. VIII of the ProceeMlin^'^ <4 tb* Ti o íHcili tiiiL A^sociati^M, 
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CHAPTER XVli. 


(JUNTUE DISTEICT. 

The finds made in this distriet (-whicli has been latelj con- 
structed out of the sonthern half of the old Kistna diptrict and 
the northern talaqs of the Nellore distriet) were verj few in 
numher. 

Interesting neolithic specimens are Nos. 2204-27 and 28, the 
former half a mace-head of grannlite the drilling of whioh had 
not been completed. It was foand at Vemavaram, 13 miles 
north-east of üngole. 

The other is an excellent drill core of red brown quartzite 
fonnd at Fering^ Dibba at foot of a ruined shrine and associated 
with apparently prehistoric broken pottery. 

No. 2612, an adze ? madeof mottled brown Gondwana sand- 
stone, was found at Vadamann. The cutting edge is wanting. 

The seven pateoliths included in the Guntnr distriet list of 
finds demand no further speeial notiee than to point ont the 
rudeness and clumsiness of the speeiinens found in the high levei 
graveis at Ippatam, near the south end of the great railway bridge 
over the Kistna. 
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CHAPTER XVIIl. 


KISTNA DISTRICT. 

Compared with the number of finds made in mauy other 
districts to the soutb and south-west, the yield of prehistorio 
objeots in the Kistna district was very meagre, but no reason for 
this was apparent from its physiography, unless it be that so 
large a proportion of its area is formed of the allnvium of the 
river delta, which has covered up the older land snrface occnpied 
by the palaeolithic and neolithic peoples. Prehistoric pottery was 
as rare as prehistoric stone implements. None of the former E^ghava- 
came in my way, bnt a friend, the Rev. Mr. Stone of the Chnrch param. 
Mission Society, gave me a crateriforra bowl of coarse yellowish 
earthenware of a type of whioh he found many examples when 
digging the fonndations of his new church at Raghavaporam in 
the Nandigama talnq. They were all of a pale yeUowish-brown 
colour with flat bases. The type, which is fignred in Plate 48, is 
a widely distributed one, but used only, as far as my observation 
goes, for pottery of very inferior quality, which very possibly 
served as the food vessels of the poorer people. The specimen 
actnally figured (No. 2055-88) was found at Tadpatri in Ânanta- 
pur district {vide p. 100). 

A broad oval palaeolith (No. 2t>17 ) of brown quartzite was Oostapalli 
found by me on a high levei gravei on the left bank of the palmolith. 
Kistna at Oostapalli, 10 miles west of Nandigama, the most 
westerly taluq town. 

A great tumulus of undetermined age lies a little to the ifandigam» 
South of Nandigama. It had not been opened at the time of my tvmnlM. 
visit in 1884. To have attempted to open it would have involved 
a considerably longer time than I oould afford on my way to the 
Singareni coai field, whither I had instruotions to proceed with 
expedition. The ArchaBological Survey has presumably examined 
it already. If not, the tumulus ought to be taken in hand at a very 
early date, lest it should be plundered by marauding explorers. 

West of Gudivada, an important town in the Kistna district, is 
a great area covered by mounds formed of the ruins of an old 
Buddhist town, very largely míxed with great quantities of 
old pottery showing marked diiferenoes from muoh of the ware 
made in the preoeding iron age. With this pottery were found a 
number of interesting objects by Mr. Kobert Sewell, when Head 
Assistant Collector at Bezwada in the seventies of last century. 

He very kindly gave me several of his finds, which I inclnded 
in my collection. and they became thus the property of the Madras 
Musenm when I sold it to the Madras Grovemment. They are all 
mentioned in the Catalogue ramormé of the collection. 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 


HYDERABAD STATE. 

Reinains of palreulithic inan liave been found in various parts 
of tLe State and inostly in conriection with formations of recent 
age geoliigically considcred, but of great autitiuity historieally 
regai‘ded ; but ouly one is represented in tbe proseiit collection, 
and this is a specinien of miich interest buth from the unusual 
material it is inade of and froni the locality of occurrence 
and position in which it was found. It is a broad pointed 
oval in shape and inade of liard siliceous limestone of grey 
nolour. I found it among tlie debris of the limestone clitf 
eapped by the basement fliior of the Deccau trap series at 
Yeddihalli 14J luiles west of Surapur. 

The provenance of the limestone, of which the specimen was 
made. was not ascertaiaable, but it was a stoiie diíTerent from the 
local one. The implemect, which is a we!l inade ouc, is figured 
in Plate 2 and bears tlie No. 

Neoliths were mctwith in large number.s at the several lucali- 
ties ennmerated below, and the iinportant or speoially interesting 
finds have attention drawn to them. 

As the numbering of the specimens foilows the order in 
which I made the finds. it will l)e most convenient to foUow it. 
One of the most interesting sites occurs on the Southern side of 
the fortified hill of BelLimnr Eayan Gudda 4 miles north-west of 
Lingsugur town in the Kaichur Doah- From the nature of the 
finds here made and especially the very archaic charaoter of the 
pottery T think it safe to assnme that the site is apurely neolithic 
one without auy admixturc of traces of the early ii on age artifacts. 
An interesting scraper made of yellow ohert is No. 2626; it is 
thin at its buU,‘ oud and thick at its distai end. The jrottery 
remaining mostly iii a highly çomminuted state is chiefly 
grey in oolour and of poor qnality. Two specimens I picked 
up are of very special interest however ; they ara Nos. 2633-1 
and 2633-2 both of which I have figured in Plate 60. 

The forraer specimen representa the sknll of a buli, the “ bou- 
kranion ” of the Greeks. It is made of grey earthenware and 
was verv prob-ablv one of a pair attaehed to a large vase as 
ears or side ornaments. That the vase was a very large one may 
be inferred from the baek of the skull slinwing no perceptible 
curvaíiire. nu!‘'ss indor ? d b*' p--”' of a plaque. 
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No. 2633-2, if made of stone instead of pottery. would nnqaes- 
tionably be regarded as a belted haminer from its sbape which is 
quite tbat of sucb a hamrner ; but such an article of eartbenware 
would be quite useless and it ninst evidently have besn coii- 
structed for some otlier purpose. but wbat ? Was it meant to be 
a stopper for bottles of differeut sizes or may it liave been 
iutended for a net sinkor ? 

The next site of interest occurs about (> miles further to tlie Kotegallu. 
eastward olose to and around tho present village of Kotegallu on 
the road from Ling'-ugur to Raichnr. The most imp.irtant part 
of the neolithic settlement lay to tlie west of the existing vülage 
and many objects were turned up during the piougbing of the 
fields and it was while walking over them tliat I picked up a very 
perfect celt, No. 2631, figured in Plate 3. The eeit is in such 
excellent preservation that it eould only have been exposed tor u 
very short time. It retaius its original polish except where 
enerusted and its very sharp edge is unchipped. The material is 
a blaok basio trap. 

Other oelts Nos. 2635 to 2638, though not in such exeellcnt 
preservation, are good and noteworthy. 

A capital series of flakes of chert and agate, scvcral of them 
serrated, one biserratc, and a small scraper of white chalcedony, 
further rewarded my hunting, as did also part of a large grey 
bowl, the lip of which is decorated with a raised twitch fillet on 
top. It is figured in Plate 33, No. 2639-19. 

The neolithic people left many traces of their having lived there. 

At Naulukal “the Peacock rock” 10 miles further east they Naulnka!. 
must have occupied the great rock, for on its suinmit I got a 
number of flakes of interest, but only a couple of sherds worth 
noticing, No. 2705-1, the lip of a chatty of coarse e.athenware, 
grey outside and black inside with a fillet of finger tip marks 
on the edge, and No. 2705-2, the side of a small chatty of brown 
polished earthernware painted. 

I noticed an immense quantity of old pottery at the western 
Eoot of the rock, but bad no oppoitunity of overhauling it inucii 
though I should have liked to have done so. 

Prom a site dose to Alisaudi hiil, about iurther U miles enst .\liaandi 
still, 1 procured a series of flake.s of chert of very various coloiirs *’***' 
showiug that tlieir makers must liavc had au eye for oolour and 
have taken some trouble to gratiíb that taste, as cliert of tliat 
kind was procurablc only from the neighbourliood ot Kurnool 
or from Cuddapah distriot. With these llakes was a very pretty 
little pendaut uf wliit" cli(;rt workcd into soractlii ng like a cres- 
cent with the bole lor suspcnsioii at the npper -.ide of tiio oiiru'. 

This is figured in Plate 17. and bear.s the No. õti. 
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Anandap^l. 


WoHngalla* 


From here I moved west again and just 4 miles soath-west by 
West of Wuttugallu and 11:| miles east by souti of Lingsngur, I 
carne upon an important neolitbic site on the fort crowned rock 
of Anandagal on whieh and from the fields to the west of whioh 
I procnred avery good series of celts of basaltic trap, Nos. 2710 
to 2718, mostly well ahaped and well preserved, also the front half 
of a Tery good ehisel, No- 2719, with an elliptical edge. No. 2724 
is a remarkably fine lancet-shaped flake of yellowish brown chert, 
whieh I have fignred in Plate 9. From its good shape and 
sharpness it would have been qnite usable as a tme lancet. 
Nos. 2725-2727 are also deserving of special attention. They 
are shapely flakes. 

Of very considerable interest is the series of flakes of chert, 
agate and chalcedony here foand, many of whieh are serrated and 
many show very pretty colours. Unfortnnately most are more or 
leas broken. 

Of the pottery found in this site only a solitary specimen is 
worthy of special notice. This is No. 2639—50, the side of a iarge 
chatty of polished red ware with a raised fillet of vertical rope 
markings. Much of this red earthenware lay abont the fields, 
but was too comminuted to be instructivo. 

Proceeding eastward some 4 miles from Kotegallu, a fortified 
hili named Wuttugallu lies sonth of the high road whieh it com- 
niands and here also the fields sonth of the hül show abundant 
signs of a neolithio site of much interest, many of the objects 
found being of very exceptional beauty. Nos. 2640 to 2649 and 
2650 to 2654 constitute a fine series of celts. No. 2655 is an adze 
of true Polynesian type and worthy of special attention, though un¬ 
fortnnately much broken. If the htoken parts be restored in strict 
conformity with the lines as indicated they show that the imple- 
ment most closely resembles a form exceedingly favoured by the 
South Sea islanders as shown in varions books treating of the 
Pacific Ocean and its islands. No. 2663 is a very remarkable flake 
of chert 3-A inches long although the proximal end is missing. 
It is very delicately serrated on both sides and forms the most 
beautiful saw flake I am acqnainted with anywhere. It is fignred 
in Plate 9. No. 2662 is a capital flake scraper of the long 
narrow type. No. 2657 is a ehisel with a thick body, a pointed 
butt and an elliptical edge. See Plate No. 6. 

The pottery found here was of no very great interest and not 
Tniifth in qnantity. No. 2668-1, the right thigh of a hnman 
fignrine greyish white in colour, is the only piece worth naming. 

The line of country between Lingsngur and Faichnr seems 
to have been in great &vonr with the neolithic people, for they 
occnpied many suitable spots along it. It was probably tho route 
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between the two great strongliolds now known as Mudgal and 
Eaichur, both typical castellated lãlls. 

At Halapnr where I halted between Wuttupallu and Maski I Haiapn 
got a very good little celt umiBually thin but with a broad square 
edge, No. 2708. It had been plooghed up recently. 

Anotber important old site not so characteristically neolithic Maski, 
as the last three just described, oecuis at Maski i 6 miles south-east 
by South of Lingsugnr on the right bank of the local river, a tri- 
butary of the Tungabhadra. Among the objects here found the 
following are noteworthy ; No. 2735, a pivot stone of diorite of 
which haif remains ; No. 2736, a hone of grey banded limestone 
whiohhas been worn ont by mnch nse ; No. 2738, part of asmall 
grinding slab of grey hrown quartzite, both faces used and wom 
slightly hollow : it was very likely used for grinding reddle stones 
suoh as No. 2740 to produce rouge or other red pigment and had 
been nsed ae a palette. Of very special interest is No. 2739, one 
end of a hone rod on eaoh of the tour sides of which concentric 
rings have been carved. Eight rings in all remain, of which three 
are on the side shown in Pia te 47. The bone has been but little 
weathered, so must evidently have been buried till very shortly 
before I found it and not ezpose i to the suu which has a most 
destruotive effect on bone. The rod was very probably a priestly 
oonjuring staíf. A goodly number of chert flakes, both serrate 
and biserrate, was also obtained at Maski as well as i2 cores of 
agate and white chert. 

Maski was the first prehistoric site which yielded bangles 
and other ornamenta made of shell. In the case of the bangles 
the shell worked up was the common chank, Mazza rapa of 
conchologists. The examples of this shell from the gulf of 
Mannar are mnch larger and finer than those met with near Bet 
Island, Kathiawar. 

Of the shell ornaments No. 2783-1 makes a pretty pendant, 
rts front side having been ground away. It is figured in Plate 4l. 

No. 2783-2 is a small unfinished bead made of a small cowry 
shell. No. 2783-3, a small disc, in diameter, can hardly be 
reckoned an ornament. It may possibly be a cnrrency token such 
as is used in the Caroline islands and other groups in the 
Western Pacific, cut out of large shells there found. It is also 
shown in Plate -ll. One side is a little bioken. 

Among the shell bangles a number show decorative caivings 
of various devices on their backs, e.g., No. 2783-25 to 35. 

No. 2783-63 to 85 are specimens illustrative of the rejects of 
the bangle-making índustry. 
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A good deal of old pottery was ioand on the Maski site and 
some of it is of marted interest, e.g., No. 2783-86, which is 
the right jamb of the door of the small hut-um referred to ir 
the seotion on Prehistorie Pottery (page 35). No. 2783-87, 
the figurine of an animal, is probably a votive offering. It 
may represent a bnll or a horse, bat is too vaguely formed to 
be really identifiable. I am indebted to my friend and quondam 
colleague Mr. Philip Lake for this find. No. 2783-88 is the 
wide spout of a vessel of a. eoarse grey rough earthenware. 
No. 2783-89 is alsoa .spout, but of red smooth ware and elbowed 
in shape. 

Eawalkonda (Rawdukonda of Atlas sheet) is an old site 
at the foot of the east side of the high rocky hill of that name in 
Sindunur taluq and 6 miles south of Sindunur. The hill must 
doubtless have been a great stronghold but here, as at Belliimnr 
Eayan Gndda and Wuttugallu, only very faint indications of 
habitations remained on the snrface of the top and no excavation 
was attempted for want of time. The principal find made here is 
the deep granite mealing trongh, No. 2788, which is figured in 
Plate 7. I found it at the foot of the hill at the extreme 
sonth-east oorner. It was buried so deeply that onlv a conple 
of inches of the exposed end were visible, but luckily a serap 
of the curve cast a shadorv which showed, so I’ had it dng np at 
onee and was well rewarded. Of great interest is the rich series 
of flakes of chert, agate and chalcedony here found, Nos, 2789 
to 2872 and several are deserving of very special notice. The 
following flakes and pygmy flakes are deserving of attention : 
No. 2790, a saw of pale chocolate chert; No. 2792, a pygmy flake 
saw, tntire, of dali brown chert; No. 2795, an agate flake brown 
mottled in colour shapcd like an arrowhead —but its being atrnly 
workedheadis doubtful ; No. 2806, a very delicate flake of duU 
red chert; No. 2809 is a very small sharp edged lancet of red 
chert; and No. 2826 a very delicate flake knife of pale motted 
brown chert with 2 cutting edges. Very little pottery was seen 
at Eawalkonda and the only piece of real interest taken was the 
lip of a broad excurved large bowl of pale red polished earthen¬ 
ware with three fillets of impressed dots ronnd the top. A small 
number of fragments of chank shell bangle were found here, but 
none with patterns of any merit. 

Two specimens of pottery are worth attention, and are nnm- 
bered 2872-1 and 2. No. 1 appears to be the spout of a vessel. 
No. 2 is part of the broad excurved lip of a large bowl on the top 
of which are three impressed triple rings of dots on pale red 
polished ware. The specimen is figured in Plate 34. 
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A stnall settjement of the neolithic folk had its site on the Gobnrkaiiu. 
Western side of tlie Goburkallu, a moderate sized bill fonr miles 
sonth bj east of Eawalkonda. Among the finds were two celts 
Nos. 2875 and 2876. No. 2877 is a marble, a child’s toy, made 
of white limestone apparently. 

Several noticeable pieoes of pottery came from the small site 
in the recess of the hill on its western side ; they are No. 2877-1, 
the wide mouth of a bright red, half rongh vase of a bold pattem. 

No. 2877-2 is part of the lip of a bowl of grey rough earthen- 
ware. The top is marked with thnmb and finger twitohes in 
which the impressiona of a long thumb nail are very conspicuous. 

No. 2877-3 is the lip of a bowl of blaek and red ware with 
small thnmb and finger markings. No 2877-4 is the side of 
a grey, half rough chatty with two fillets of impressed cord 
marks. No. 2877-5 is the side of a chatty with an impressed 
cloven pattern on dark ware. No. 2877-6 is a cnrions tliin blaok 
rongh cake of earthenware dished on one side. It is of no 
possible use, bat may ha ve been made as a child’s toy. 

An old site on the left bank of the Tungabhadra opposite to the Site on left 
town of Hampasagara in Bellary district shows as a bed of old and 
mostly broken pottery oapping the regular aUnvial bank cf the bhadra. 
river for several hundred yards. I could not attempt any exoa- 
vation here and the fallen parts of the pottery bed yielded but 
little that was worth collecting on the occasion of my first visit, 
only some six specimens having attracted my eye sufficiently to 
indnce me to lift them up from the shingle spread at foot of 
the alluvial cliff. These six are the following : No. 2886-1, the 
mouth and neck of a bottle of pale red unpolished earthenware ; 

No. 2886-2, a quarter of an elegant little vase of half polished 
red ware which will be found figured in Plate 39 ; No. 2886-3, 
half a small bowl of rough red ware with a side flange; 

No. 2886-4, the side and base (nearly half) of a red and blaek 
half polished médium sized bowl with a rouuded side. 

From a group of old graves lying some distanoe to the north- objeots 
eeist of the site above described I obtained several interesting 
objects which had been exposed by some high flpod of the river graves, 
which not long before tore up the surface of two or three graves. 

I may name No. 2886-6, a bowl of the finger bowd type, red in colonr 
painted with a trellis pattem in lighter red. It was broken, but I 
secured the whole and have built it up. The surface had been a 
good deal injured by the flood action. It is figured in Plate 53. 

From another torn up grave elose by, I rescned the remains of a 

large and remarkable four-footed vessel, No. 2886-7, which ronr-footed 

differs from every other legged vessel that I have seen in having vessel. 
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the iong diameter of tlie oval body placed in a horizontal position 
instead of a vertical one. The feet of the vessel are colnmnar 
and open at their base, the ends of the oval body projecting 
beyond them at either end, The opening of the vessel, whioh is 
on the back, is provided with a lid which appears to have been pre- 
pared by cutting ont, while the clay was still soft, the upper side 
of the body chamber. On the top of the lid which is broadly oval 
is a crest too low to mate a convenient handle. The walls 
of the vessel are thick and heavy making its reconstmction very 
difficnlt, and it fell to pieces several times after being built np. 
In its general appearance it strongly resembles a grotesqne ele- 
phant with a very small head, whioh was broken off and not 
found*. 

Nothing remained in the vessel when fonnd and it is impos¬ 
sible to say whether it had been filled with anything or not. 
Bxcepting the head and a few small fragments the whole of the 
pot was secnred. See Addendnm No. X. 

Part of a red pohshed bowl with a side flange was fonnd 
olose by. It bears the No. 2886-5. 

Indications of the existence of another smaU settlement were 
noted westward of the first trans- 1 'nngabhadra site near to the 
existing village of Tignri, but no object of special interest was 
there obtained. 

Beside the several sites above deseribed, a nnmber of interest- 
ing solitary finds have to be named, which are as foUows :— 

At the tree station on Buntanur hill, 23 miles west of 
Snrapur,—a good broad leaí-shaped ílake of chert apparently 
of neolithic age, No. 2895. 

Honhalli, 65 miles north by east of Lingsngnr, a neoUthio 
chopper of trap, the back formed by a well-marked joint plane, 
No. 2619. 

Hill south-west of Kautala (Civital of Atlas sheet 58) a 
very perfect greenish colonred celt, No. 2706, and a nearly cylin- 
drical mealing stone of red granite, No. 2706-a. 

Kerehal—No. 2873, a very smaU and shallow muller-mortar 
or goldsmith’s anvil of diorite. 

Jantakailu fort—much coinminuted antique pottery; a 
good cylindrical bead of lapis lazuli, much weathered, but 
recovering its oolour when wetted only to lose it on drying again. 


^ Every known cement was tried and failed and the building np was only 
accomplíshed hy Mr. R. F. Carey, by «ewing-the fragments together with copper 
wire, in itself a Tery difficnlt; and tedioas pieoe of work, rendered much more io 
by the want of several small but much required pieces. 
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* Jirlaclierru—a cylinder of üpper Gondwana coDglomerate, 

No. 2891; a pottery site of large extent -^hich was very 
carsorily inspected and could not be revisited. 

* iVíatnr, a broken celt, No. 2889. 

* Byavaram, tbe cutting end of a celt, No. 2890. 

* Haror, of a large celt. No. 2892. 

* Mustellapalle—a celt, No. 2893. 

* Poollojgooda—a low rocby hill 21 miles east by soutb 
of Bonagiri, on whiob are a uumber of celt-polisbing groores in 
excellent preservation, because on the slope and not on tbe levei 
as at Holalagondi, Bellary distriot. Being on tbe slope tbey did 
not eateb and retain rain water to injure tbeir polisbed surface. 

Tbe latest acqnisition from the Hyderabad State is an Pottery fr 
interesting piece of pottery fonnd in one of the abandoned old 
copper mines on the left bank of the Kistna river near the eentre 
of the South to north reach of the river soutü of Mnktiala in the 
Kistna distriot. The fragment No. 2895-.4 shows the side and 
spout of a medium-sized veeael of unique shape, the short spout 
being supported as it were by a rather deep buttress. The vessel 
is made of polisbed earthenware dark red in colour, 

With it oame some seven articles of earthenware, bowls and bowl 
dishes of iron age types, and a large iron “ gad ” much oxidized. 

In addition to these, Mr. Cass, the Mining Expert, sent two 
speoimens of malachite and azuríte schist, the ores that bad been 
mined there. The old mines lie a'little westward of my old work- 
ing ground when surveying the north of Nellore and the South of 
the Kistna distriot (now the Guntur distriot) iu 1876 and 1877. 


Nüte.—F or exact lucatioü of the small sites (all marked with un astorisk) 
uaiued above, see Addenclum Xo. XVII. 
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DHARWAR DISTRIOT. 

In the allnvial graveis of the Bennihalla, an aíHuent of the 
Malprabha from the south, many fino palseoliths were found 
by me in a hard kankar-cemented shingle bed, three miles above 
the jnnctionwith the Malprabba. They were very firmly cement- 
ed, and it required mneh careful labour to extract them nnbroken. 
None of theae are inoluded in the present colleotion, having all 
been aent to the Geological Snrvey Musenin in 1873 and fully 
described in my memoir on the Seology of the South Mabratt« 
Country, Volnme XII, Memoirs, Geological Snrvey of índia. 
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BIJAPUfi DISTRIGT.' 

Tlie only specimens of palasolithic age from this region which 
had remained in my coUection vhen I parted with F. to the 
Government of Madras were Nos. 2896, 2897, 2898 and 2898-A, 
all of qnartzite. Of these fonr, No. 2898-A is tlie most note- 
worthy, being a very large pointed oval palaeoKth of drab qnartzite 
siaped by large flakings across the lamination of the material. 
It is fignred in Plate 2 and was obtained by me in 1873 from a 
eoarse shingle bed in the old allnviam of the Malprabha river at 
Kaira. No. 2896 is a broad-pointed oval palffiolith found by me 
at Kaira from the same shingle bed, which yielded a fine series of 
specimens. From Madagi on the north side of the Malprabha I 
procured s very small pale brown obíong scraper, No. 2897. The 
above wore all included in the coUection I exhibited at the great 
Vienna Exhibition. in 1873 and afterwards presented to the 
Musenm of the Geological Survey of índia, but I recovered No. 
-2897 in 1887 by exchange. 

The palseoliths obtained from the shingle beds in the aPuvium 
of the Malprabha were in all probability washed down from 
higher leveis lying northward of the qnartzite ridge which íorms 
the Southern boundary of the Kaladghi series as well as its basa. 
To the northward of the qnartzite ridge are indications of the 
existence of a lake or swamp, which I will call the Badami late 
which g^ve rise to the qnasi-lateritic deposits in which the palaao- 
liths were boried and from which they were .snbsequeutly washed 
ont by atmospheric agencies and carried down into the yonnger 
allnvia of the r ivers Malprabha and Bennihalla. lhat the palmo- 
liths found in these alluvia had been derived from aonrces which 
were not far distant is proved by the very small traces of attrition 
chey .show. 


> Vide Memoirs, Geologioal Survey of índia. Volume XII. Sinoe ihe 
pablioation of that Memoir district, wbícb wav then kaown as the KaUdgbi 
dístríctfaas been reoamed the Bijapor distriot and the head-qoarters of the 
Colleotor have been transferred froxn Kalad^bi to\rn to Bijapnr oity, tbe old 
capital of the Muhammadan Kingdom, which ftonrished *n the fifteentfa and 
sixteenth rentories. 
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In the region wlience tlie palseoliths were washed down there 
appears to liave been a centre of residence of the implenaent- 
makers, as impiements of many sorts “ axes, spear-heads and 
scrapers ” occnr in large number scattered over the country ; but 
no distinct site of manufacture was observed by me. 

My use of tbe words above qnoted from my original memoir 
has been criticÍ 2 ed by a late writer on objects of palseolitbio age, 
Mr. A. C. Logan, I.G.S., in a little book pubUshed in 1906, “ Tbe 
Old Chipped Stones of índia” in -wbich be says (p. 23) “ tbe 
terms ' axe ’ and ‘ spear-bead ’ are not applicable to any true 
paleeolitb ; and as no impiements answering to these descriptions 
occnr among tbe large coUection from this region in tbe Museum 
(Calcutta), it may be assumed tbat Mr. Foote according to tbe 
fasbion of tbe time, used tbese terms loosely to describe the heavy 
oboppers and pointed ovais, botb used without any bafting to 
wood, -wbicb are cbaracteristic forms of the oldest Indian types.” 
I do not acoept Mr. Logan’s criticism on this point any more 
tban various otber nnfavonrable comments on other parts of my 
work wbicb I bave noticed in bis booklet. I am distinctiy oi 
opinion tbat many of the palseolitbs could not bave been used for 
any purposes unless bafted, for tbey were made mucb too sbarp 
edged to bave been used in the unprotected band, and the paleeo- 
litbic people, savages thougb tbey may bave Been, were assuredly 
intelligent enough to invent for tbeir axes and cboppers bandles 
and sbafts for tbeir sbarp-pointed impiements to oonvert them 
into spears. Tbe mere use of clubs must bave taught tbem the 
advantages of baving a long swing to tbeir most formidable and 
tberefore most valuable weapons, and very brief experience must 
bave sbown them tbe great gain of being able to avoid dose band- 
to-band contests witb tbeir buman enemies and mucb more so 
witb tbe buge wild beasts tbey had to encounter from time to 
time. See ante pages 12 and 13 and also addendum No. IV. 

I bave not set eyes upon the Calcutta specimens sinoe 1887, 
so cannot remember individual specimens í may bave sent up to 
tbe Geological Survey Museum in the more distant times, but I 
feel confident tbat were I on tbe spot I could point out many 
tbat wonld answer to my theoretical postulation absolutely. 

No neolithic artifacts found in tbe Bijapur district remained 
in my coUection when I sold it, but some eicellent oelts were seen 
lying upon a little tabnlar altar in front of a smaU temple on a 
little hill sontb of the Kaladghi-Belganm road, some 20 miles 
south-west of Kaladgbi town. All were of trappoid stone, but I 
could not ascertain whence tbey carne nor bow tbey reacbed tbeir 
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situation ou the little altar. Their occurrence recalled Dr. 
Artlinr Evans’^ description of a “ bsetjlic table” in bis most 
interesting little book, “ The Mycenaean Tree and PiLLar Oult and 
its Mediterranean Relations.” 

A considerable number of fine quartzite palEeoliths vreie fonnd 
by me in tbe shingle beds of the alluvinm of the Bennihallaj 
tbree miles above its junction with the Malprabha in Dharvrar 
district, but none remained in my collection víben I parted with it. 
The specimens went to the Geological Snrvey and were transferred 
later on to the Indian Musenm. 


’ Now Sir A. J. Evans, Eí., the very successfnl explorer of Enossos in 
Crete 
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BELGAUM DI8TE1CT, 

My collection contains only three specimens from this region, 
No. ‘2899, a sqaare bammer, made of diorite, foimd on the road, a 
few hnndred yards north of the Ghatprabha at Gokãb. TJnfortu- 
nately the butt and one side are badly broken, other^se it is a 
fine specimen and well finished to a good polish. It is tígnred 
in Plate 48 as an ezample of an uncommon type of implement. 

No. 2900 is a very good specimen of s so-called thumbstone, a 
form of ílaking tool not nncommon in Western Europe, but very 
rare in índia, for I know of only one other specimen No. 3396, 
foond dose to Kanja on the south bank of the Tapti in Vyara 
talnq, Baroda State. The latter I have fignred in Plate 19. 
Both are made of fine-grained trap rock and are too weathered 
for exact determination of the material. The Tapti valley speci¬ 
men shows signa of much use at one end and is considerably 
larger than No. 2900 which I picked np on the bank of n nuliah 
three or four miles south-east of Belganm town where orossed 
by the road to Dharwar. It was the first thumbstone I had seen 
in índia. The thumbholes are rather deep in this specimen, bnt 
they afford a capital hold of it when working. 

The celt No. 2901 is only in the first stage of manufacture 
and much weathered. I found it very near to No. 2900. 

In the forest-covered country forming the crest and edge of 
the ghâts I came across no signs of prehistorics of any age. 
The dense forests had probably not been penetrated by ihe old 
stooe-workers. The Southern part of the Kolhapur State and the 
northem part of the Dharwar forest region proved equally 
nnprodnctive of prehistorio objects. Hemains of the old people 
are however found in probably snb-aerial deposits near Kathari- 
garh and Paizargarh, both naturally strong plaoes on the eastem 
side of the monntainous tract. I found true quartxite palaeoliths 
near the foot of both thoee hills. 
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BARODA STATE IN GrUJAEAT. 

A vety great geographieal gap separates tlie geologically 
surveyed parts of the south of the Bombay Presidency (parts of 
the Dharwar, Bijapur and Belgaum districts) froni the similarly 
surveyed parts of Gujarat which includes the Baroda State and 
parta of the districts of Surat, Broach, Ahmedahad and thetracts 
known as Malii Kantha and Eewa Eantha. The country occnpy- 
ing this great gap is, as far as I know, prehistorically a terra in¬ 
cógnita, but if closely ezamined by an expert there can be little 
doubt but that indications would be found of the occupancy of 
parts of this great area by some of the neolithic people. 

Whether the palíeolithic people ever inhabited this country which 
is utterly devoid of the siliceous rocks of which they loved to 
make their arms and tools may, however, well be doubted. 

In Gujarat the inhabitants were again withiu reach of the 
siliceous rock, but extremely few examples were met with of 
palaeoliths of the types so characteristic of the Deccan and East 
Coast. Those met with came from the northern part of the 
country and had been brought down from a still more northerly 
region by the flood waters of' the river Sabarinati at an 
immensely remote period and buried low down in its old alluvium. 

The oircumstances nnder which these palmoliths occur will be 
described further on. 

The first neolithic finds were inade in Gujarat in the alluvial B»ii;ii5nii>ur 
basin of the Orsang river, a tributarj' of the Narbada, immedi- 
ately north of the town of Bahadurpur form a luost interesting 
series of common flakes, pygmy dakes and cores of agate, 
chalcedony and chert and are remarkable for their intrinsic beauty 
of material form and colour. The íiakes are numbered from 
2903 to 2978, of which Nos. 2963 to 2978 are p_vgmy flakes and 
the cores number from 2979 to 3025. Among these numbers I 
would invite special attention to the following ;— 

No. 2914 Flake with one serrated edge. 

No. 2918 Do. chopper-shaped with one knife edge. 

No. 2919 Do. with one serrated side and broad point. 

No. 2936 Do. small oval with a lancet poiut. 
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Oerala mace 
head 


No. 2939 

Plake with sharp point. 

No. 2947 

Do. 

smaU sharp, pointed “ lancet 

No. 2962 

Do. 

wedge-shaped, short, grey. 

No. 2963 

Do. 

knife, a thin delícate little tool. 

No. 2964 

Do. 

saw, smaU, cutting edge serrated. 

No. 2965 

Do. 

do. do. do. do. do. 

No. 2966 

Do. 

do. do. do. do. do. 

No. 2967 

Do. 

knife. 

No. 2968 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2969 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2970 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2971 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2972 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2973 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2974 

Do. 

do. convex edge. 

No. 2975 

Do. 

do. bent blade. 

No. 2976 

Do. 

do. small, sharp, pointed. 

No. 2977 

Do. 

saw, small, pointed, sharp edge delicately 
serrated. 


The ãbove flates are all of ebalcedony excepting No. 2936 
whichis of red agate and Nos. 2975 and 297 6 which are of chert. 

Figures of the majority will be found in Plates 9, 10 and 11. 

Of the cores several are of good shape and must hare yielded 
ãakes of very desirable qnality. 

I ooUected the flakes and other speoimens under the trees at 
the north-west corner of the fine tamarind tope forming the 
camping ground north of the town. They lay partly on the 
surface and partly very slightly covered by sand which there 
forms the surface. There were no traces of a settlement and 
not a single pot sherd was to be seen. There was no clue to any 
explanation of the presence of so maiiy cores and flakes, for 
no splinters and debris remained which would certainly have 
been the case if the place had been a factory site. 

The only object of other character was a lump of softish red 
heematite or reddle ground to a spindle-shape. 

A íind of great interest was made at the little village of 
Sernla in Songad taluq 7^ miles N.E. of the kasba and IJ 
miles north of the Tapti river, namely, half of a very fine mace 
head or ringstone of black basaltic trap (No. 3395). The surface 
is a little weathered but not so much as to disguise the fact that 
the head had been as highly finished as it was shapely. It is» 
fignred in plate 19. I picked it up on the 21 st May 1892 in a 
sorub jungie where it hadprobably lain since it was broken, with 
no signs of any habitation site at hand or near by. 
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Another very interesting neolithic find was made just a year Kanj» 
later at Kanja^ on tlie soutL (left) bank of the Tapti 14 milga thnmbitone. 
West o£ Serula, This was a very fine thumbstoae ofbasaltio trap 
No. 3396 (figured in Plate 19). It has weatliered to a grey 
colour and one end sliows signs of its having been used for 
flaking. It must have been a very effioient implement as a 
flakerj for it fits tbe hand oapitally and had been very oarefuUy 
finisbed. Thumbstones are tbe “ Tillenggerstiens ” of tbe 
Swedish antiquariea. 

Following tbe numbers in tbe collection in their order, No. AmroB, 

3397 brings us to Amroli, an outlying little town in tbe south of 
tbe Sankbeda talnq, where a small but interesting series of flakes 
and cores of agate and cbalcedony and also a strike-a-light, 

No. 3397, of pale agate (wbicb is polished by sand blast) were 
obtained by myself out of tbe aUuvinm, rain action having 
exposed tbem on tbe surface. 

No. 3400 is a pygmy flake of clear cbalcedony witb a good 
lancet point and is figured in Plate iO. Nos. 3406—3408 are 
interesting “ selected stones ” of ricbly coloured cbert; and 
No. 3409, a polisbed pestle of pale pink and grey sandstone. 

Witb tbe above was 3409,, a part of tbe side of a cosrse grey 
eartbenware vessel remarkable for having round it a fiUet of 
impressed grains, a unique adomment, for wbicb reason I figured 
it in Plate 37. 

In tbe parts of Gujarat lying nortb of latitude 23“ N. are many Sites on the 
bilis of “ loess ” or blown loam raised by the prevalent south- 
westerly winds and on many of these were found traces of the 
neolithic people wbo appear to bave had temporary babitations 
npon their tops. No remains of durable buildings are to be 
found exposed on the present surfaces. A few snch loess bilis 
are to be found to the south of the latitude above named, but on 
tbem but few indications of buman babitation were met witb by 
me, but I cannot olaim to bave examined all of tbem exhaustively. 

An interesting example of one of these temporary sites occnr- Knjadpnra 
red on the loess bill at Kujadpura where I obtained some 
noteworthy specimens of pottery from the surface, most of tbem 
of grey colour. No. 3068^' is the moutb of a bottle witb ineised 
pattern, sinokey grey and weatbered. No. 3068a is the side and 
lip of a plate of rougb grey wave. No. 3068 j is the neck of a 
small vase witb a thin nprigbt lip and is of a fine red brown and 
cream colour. No. 3068® is tbe side of a smaU painted cbatty 

' Kauja lies 4^ miles east o£ Mandvi, a talnq town in Snrat distriot, and lOJ 
niiles north by weet of Vyara, the kaaba of that talnq. 
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Jslaxupura 
Loess bíll. 


Wadeli, 

Sankheda 


Si.^ani, 

Sankheda 

taluíj. 


of smooth ware; the painted pattern is a dull parplisi trellis. 
No. 3 O 6811 is the foot of a smali vase of eartheiiwarej red out- 
side and grey inside, the foot being jagged with globular steep 
impressions. 

On Jalainpura I met with parts of a human cranium imbedded 
in tho loess in a small gully a few feet below and south of 
the trigonometrical caim. I dug them out carefally with 
my own hands and they are all shown, as No. 3084„, in a tray, 
being too comminnted to allow of budding up. Besides the 
human boues and teeth I coUected various íiakes, cores and 
stiõke-a-light and some selected stones of blood-stone, agate, chert 
and quartz, all stones brought by human agency from long 
distances. Amougst them I would point out as of special 
interest No. 3069 a thin flake of dull green blood-stone, No. 3073 
a flake of reddish blood-stone, No. 3080 a wedge shaped flake of 
mottled chert, No. â08‘2 a strike-a-light of pink red-speckled 
chert, No. 3083 a flake of glassy quartz and No. 3084 a small 
tetrahedral flake of red chert with sharp angles, 

In the upper part of the alluvium of the Orsang river at 
Wadeli in Sankheda taluq, a few objects of interest were exposed 
in the leEt bank of the river a little distance below the village, 
Among these were No. 3029, a fragment of a child’s bangle of 
bronze, one of the extremely few bronze objects I met with in 
all the years I have coUected prehistorics. It is a plain bit of 
curved metal without any attempt at ornament. No. 303 is the 
foot of a small black eartheuware vase. No, 3031c is the foot of 
a shapely red vase; No. 3031,, of good shape also was a small 
black polished chatty. No. 3031c, the figurine of a buli of red 
earthenware, is also noteworthy. 

The old site occurring at Sigam also in Sankheda taluq on the 
north or right bank of the Heran river yielded a much greater 
variety of artifacts though not aotnally many specimens and 
among them the foUowing: No. 3o34, a dõuble-eJged flake 

of chalcedony ; No. 3035, a pygmy flake knife of chalcedony ; 

No. 3035,1, a flake knife of agate, a very large pygmy flake 
figured in Plate 10 ; No. 3036, a curions triangular pygmy tool 
of grey chert with a serrated edge. No. 3041 figured in Plate 10 - 
is a scraper-shaped worked flake of bluish chalcedony that has 
been used as a strike-a-light. Several objects found were made 
of the dense brown sandstone of Champaner age which occurs so 
largely iii the quarries of Songir a few luiles to the east. They 
are No. 3043, half of a Linga, and a strange object of doubtful 
purposa is No. 3044, carved in Songir sanddone, and in appear- 
ance not unlike the neck of a bottle or the bowl of a native 
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pipe, but from its assooiation witi broken antique pottery 
probably of greater age than the introduction of tobacco which 
probably vas first brongbt by Vasco de Gaina’s followers in the 
15th century. My friend Mr. Bobert Sewell íI.C.S., retiredi who 
is a keen antiquary, made a good suggestion, namely, that it was 
a pipè used for smoking ganja, a narcotic well knonn in the 
corujtry before the introduction of tobacco. Togcthej with the 
pipe was much broken antique pottery and a few other objects of 
interest, namely, two very large hammers or manis of Songir 
sandstone, or bone crushers, Nos. 3014„ and 3044, the former 
square in shape, the latter roulid and possibly a pestle. No. 

3044i is figured in Plate 48. 

Indications that the chank shell bangle industry was 
once followed here were afforded by five working sections of the 
shells being found here, but no remains of baugles were seen. 

They are numbered 3ü44c to g. 

But little pottery of interest was met with at Sigãm. 

No. 3044h, a cylinder of dark grey earthenware, 1:|" high with 
both ends truncated, probably a phallus, may be noted ; also 
No. 3044i, a very small disc of red smooth pottery with its edge 
very carofully ground, doubtless a piece to be used in some game. 

Many traces of a settlement were met with at Vyara, in Vyat*. 
Waghoria taluk. A quantity of very coarse pottery lay about, 
also many fragments of finer quaUty, but unfortunately too much 
comminuted to be of any use. Many of the fragments of vessel- 
lips were very archaic in type. 

A curious little carved piece of hard green chlorite schist, 

No. 3049, found by my daughter Miss V. A. Foote, bears a 
certaiii resemblanoe to the head of a hornless bullock. I have 
figured it in Plate 16. 

No. 3050, a round-faced round hammer of sandstone, is note- 
worthy and so also No. 3055a, a lid or stopper of earthenware 
with a cushion-shaped base. No. 3055>> is part of the wide flat- 
tish lip of a vessel of bright red earthenware. No. 3055c, is a 
small cone, a phallus ? with both ends truncated. 

A site, interesting from its being on a small islet in the bed Xamrej 
of the Tapti at Kamrej with very steep almost inaccessible sides 
and very defensible, yielded several objects of interest, e.g., prant. 
No. 3066, a hammer face of gabbro and No. 3066» a round 
hammer of sandstone. 

No. 3066b is part of a bangle made of chank shell carved into 
ait elegant tall zigzag pattorn that J never met with in any 
other of the many localities where I found bangles made of this 
material. It is figured in Plate 42. 
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No. 3066c ia the shell of a species of Purpura wHch hás lost 
its colour from age and weathering. Whether the neolithic or 
early iron age people had any acquaintance witli the art of 
dyeing yaru or -w-oven material witli murex purple is a point 
deserving of enquiry. 

No. 3066g is a disc of bright light red earthenware (brown 
inside) with an hour-glass shaped drül bole tbrougb tbe centre. 

Galha. No 3067, a round bammer, tbe body a flattened cylin^er, 

made of a puddingstone of small trap pebbles strongly cemented 
witb a vvbitisb calcareous cement ; one end wanting ; flgured in 
Plate 48. Tbe bammer had been plougbed up out of tbe fields 
West of Galha on tbe rigbt bank of tbe Tapti 4 mües N.E. by E. 
of Kamrej. 

S. of Barria. Of very considerable interest are tbe objeots I collected at an 
old site on tbe top of tbe cliff forming tbe rigbt bank of tbe 
Watrak. Of these I wonld draw attention specially to a frag- 
ment of pottery of tbe Mysore type No. 3165», tbe lip and neok 
of a rougb red earthenware cbatty sbowing a fillet of vertioally 
arranged pitlets. Tbis bas been fignred in Plate 32. 

The otber objeots are flakes and sorapers, altogetber 35 in 
number, of wbicb 15 are of cbert, 16 of agate, 3 of cbalcedony, 
and 1 of glassy quartz; besides these are 24 cores of cbert 
and 12 seleoted stones, of wbicb 2 are of bloodstone, 9 of cbert 
and 1 of jasper. Wortby of special notice are tbe follow- 
ing specimens : No. 3101, a cbert flake witb one end trimmed into 
a scraper ; No. 3117 bas botb ends pointed ; No. 3122 is a cbert 
flake witb sbarp edges, while No. 3123 is a cbert flake witb 
ohipped edges; Nos. 3124, 3125, 3126 are flakes baviug eaoh 
one sbarp edge ; No. 3127 is a cbert wedge ; Nos. 3128 and 3132 of 
cbert may bave possibly serred as arrow points ; No. 3133 is a 
cbert scraper ; Nos. 3135 and 3136 are pygmy flakes of cbert and 
No. 3131, a pygmy flake of agate, Tbe agate flakes Nos. 3106 to 
3115 and 3118 and 3120 bave all got sbarp edges; No. 3121 bas 
botb edges serrated and No. 3130 bas “ file-like ” edges, 

Flake No. 3129 is made of glassy quartz, a material tbe old 
people rarely made use of as it lent itself very badly to ohipping. 
The cores are mostly of tbe flatfcisb kind and sbort. No. 3187 
is very sbapely and shows tbat twelve flakes were struck oS it 
and No. 3150 is curved and claw-sbaped. Tbe series is one of 
considerable interest. 

Bardoli hilh From tbe top of tbe 300 Loess hill Trigonometrical station, west 

flakes Bardoli in tbe Debegam taluq, I collected 19 flakes, large and 

' small, of wbicb no less than 10 were of glassy auartz, four of 
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chert, 3 of quartzite and 2 of agate, beside some selected stones 
(a small ohalcedony geode and 1 fragment eaob of jaspery chert, 
agate and laterite). 

From the top of the Loess hil], sonth of Dungarva I procared Dongarva 
6 chert flakes Nos. 3194—3199, of whioh 4 are scraper-shâped and 
one has a cutting edge ; a core of glassy white qnartz was also 
fonnd and a piece of granular qnartz. Eesides these I fonnd 
four interesting fragments of pottery, of which No. 3201a is the 
side of n. vessel of dark red coarse material showing a fillet of 
impressed vandykes. No. 3201b is part of the side of a vessel 
of brown polished ware. No. 3201o is a lid handle of red rough 
ware of flattened mastoid shape. No. 3201 ^ is part of the lip 
of large bowl of red rough earthenware showing gashes'acro8s the 
grooved “ T ”-shaped lip, a very uncommon form of 
decoration. 

The top of the' Mulsan Loess hill yielded me 31 specimens, Mulaai. hih 
several of which deserve special notice, e.g., No. 3204 a pygmy 
implement, with file edges veiy delicately worked, of light red • 
somewhat coarse chert. No. 3211 is a pink mottied flake with 
a chisel point. Nos. 3224 and 8225 are incurved scrapers of chert, 
the former of reddish brown and white mottied colonr, the latter 
small and thick and of raw sienna colonr. No. 3206 is a chert 
core, light red in colour, with a wedge-shaped end. Four short 
flakes had been struck ofi’. No. 3207 is a circular seraper of dark 
red and oream chert which appears to have been touched by fire.. 

No. 3208 is a chert seraper mottied pink in colonr which shows a 
sharp-bevelled edge. Nos. 3212 and 3213 are rare objects, 
namely, strike-a-lights, made of glassy white qnartz. 

From an old site at the head of the gully System which cuts Mahnri. 
deeply into the alluvium of the Saberraati at iiJahuri in Vijapur 
taluq, I secured a small number of neolithic objects, amongst 

which were several of sufficient interest to deserve special notice. 

No. 3237 18 a small thick disc of pale drab quartzite which is 
figured in Plate 15. Ir was ground smooth and may have been 
polished originally. No. 3238, a mealing stone with one used 
and one neglected side, is also made of pale quartzite. Nos. 3239 

3240 and 8242 are nice seraper flakes of coloured chert, and No 

3241 is a nearly circular seraper oflight-red and dark-/ed agate 
with a crackled surface. From near this site carne several notice- 
able pieces of pottery of which No. 3246-1 is the most interest¬ 
ing as it represents a sacred buli with a garland round his hump 
indicated by square pitlets in the red polished mass. The 
figurine, which is rather shapely, has lost its head. It is fiaured 
in Plate 38, No. 3246-2, the shonlder of a chatty of tíne %ht 
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grey ware, is also deserving of attention on account of its decora- 
tion wLioh consists of a raised rounded fillet telow two fillets 
of vertical impressed barlets. No. 3246—5 is a fragment of the 
shordder of a chatty scariet late in colour which is of very rare 
occurrence. 

' The iiext ohjects to engage attention are of great interest and 
importanoe in proving the former habitation of palseolithic man 
in this part of the country or rather of a traet lying rather further 
northward around the headwaters of the present river. The 
artifacts undev consideration are Nos. 3247 and 3248, the former 
a worted flake, the latter a fine axe of the Madras type.’ These 
had been washed ont of a shingle bed very low down in the 
alluvium of Sabarmati on the right bank of the river opposite to a 
village of the name of Sadolia on the left bank (in the Parantij 
taluq). Three other palaeoliths of fair qiiality were found by 
myself at this plaoe and were placed in the Baroda Museum. 

The two pal®oliths now in question are made of coarse, very 
gritty qaartzite and are both rather water-worn. The flake 
(No. 3247) is chocolate-coloured and the axe which is a remarka- 
bly fine implement is of pinkish white and figured in Plate 1. 

Another noteworthy palseolith of very coarse qaartzite grit, the 
coarsest I have seon worked into pn implement, was picked up 
by me on the surface of the shingle bed it had been washed oat of, 
a few yards south of the viUage of Pedhamli in the Vijapur 
taluq on the right bank of the Sabarmati and ISJ miles higher 
up the river than Sadolia. This implement, whioh is very shapely 
despite the ultra coarse material it is made of, is a rather iiarrow 
pointed oval in shape and mottled brown and bluey in colour. 
This speciraen, No. 3309, will be found figured in Plate 2. 

A very interesting site geologieally and neolithically, if such a 
word is allowable, is the Loess plateau on the right bank of the 
Sabarmati northof the large village of Derol, for near the centre 
I met with a most interesting series of selected stonss ns well as 
a smaller nurober of flakes and scrapers of chert, 

The selfetted stones that chiefly attracted my attention, 
because they had been so manifestly broiight there by human 
agency, were pebbles and fragments of a lovely palegreen Amazon 
stone (a felspar), of which I had noticed mauy orystals in granite 


1 I exlübitpri it to thtí Ceological section <j£ tbe Britiah Association a- 
' :c r. /.asgieatU adniired by tíir John Evant» and tlie othei 

lec.der3, a abort papei* 1 ruarl on the bearinjís of tiii'; find on lho 

• ’ • .t'.s ” fheor\ \\ jtS Wtdl approved of C p. lij. 
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veins in tlie bed of the river some distance fui-tlier up. The speci- 
mens of Amazon stone aro eiglit in nuinber, Nos. 3262 to 3269. 

Other selected stones are Nos. 3282 to 3299 of pinki"!]! and 
reddish or bluish Ti hitc ohert "nd Nos. 3300 to 3303 of dark grey 
and white mossy ohert. Noa. 3304 and 3305 are specimens of 
glassy quartz. Specimens on the loess platean must have been 
carried ap bv some man from the bed of the river where alone any 
stones are visible in tliis neighbonrhood. 

The modern city of Patan is built on the ruins of an ancient Pat«n, old 
city^; and among these old ruins I found a few objects of decided 
archaic appearance and deserving of passing notice. No. 331 
is a small jar or crucible of pale red earthenware. Eicepting for 
a trifling ehippiug of the lip, it is entire and had not been sub- 
jected to the destructive heat of a furnace. No. 3311^ is a cone 
of rough pale red earthenware. The top is truncated and the 
ground base is very slightly broken. No. 331 le is a hd or 
stopper of pale red earthenware; the hollow flat base has a 
bevelled edge and the top is broken. No.SSllf is a small disc of 
pottery, one side of which is covered with blue enamel and the 
other shows ligLt red earthenware. The edges of the disc which 
is thick for ita size have been well ground. There can bc little 
doubt that this and other diács were used as pleces in some gamo 
like shovel board. 

An iron age site of great interest oceurs at Yasravi in Vaeravi 
Velachha taluq, where the existenoe of an iniporsani iron 

^ p ^ ínotinds. 

smelting indastry is snown bj the great- size of the noundíi v-t 
iron slag there remaining. On the top of the great mounds, wiuch 
I went over three times, several interesting ohj ots rewariled my 
visit. No. 3314 is part of a plaque witb one foot pirserved macle 
of red hrown nummulitic limestone. No. 3315 is ati uneateJ cone 
also of red hrown nummulitic limestone, a roei; whrch oocuis 
largely in the neighbourho.od. Tiio «pecimen is considerably 
broken and like the foregoiug one mueh wealhered. No. 3315b 
is part of a lid of some small vessel made oí rough red earthen- 
ware. The lid is remarkable for lhe large round knob wiiich 
orowns it. No. 3315,, is a disc of blue and white enamelled 
fayence. The edges of rhe di.ic have been noarsely groond. 

No. 331õb, a oorn-crusher of Jark arajgdaloid trap round in 
shape, so well rounded indeed as to suggest that it may have 
been used as a bali in somo game played on the ground. At 
some little distance wt-stwaru front the great mounds in the bed 


^ The ■'apitai cf the last Hinda tiynasty of Gujarat, tlestro}^!! hy the 
.Muhammad''na in 129S. 
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of a small but intensely saline streaiii I foutid imbedded below 
the surface of the water a large bowl of wliich No. 3315^ is tbe 
reinnant, tbo rest of tbe vessel kaving beon so absolutely rotted 
by tbe aotion cf tho salino water that itcrasbedupinto a sqnasby 
pnlp in my hauds as I tried to raise it, Tbe bowl wbicb was 
Made of polisbed biacbware was a fine looking object as I first 
saw it TUider tbe water and I was mueb concerned at its 
destruction. This was my first experiance of tbe destructive 
action on pottery of sabne water, bnt even had I íaken special 
precantions to try and raise tbe bowl entire—I don’t think it 
would have been possible to have saved any more of it—it was 
far too mucb deeayed already. I have fignred tbe remaining 
fragment in Plate 39. Tbe Vasravi people could give me no 
information as to tbe bistory of tbe iron indnstry wbicb bad 
oansedtbe formation oí tbe great slag monnds, and tbe same was 
tbe case witb regard to tbe eqnaUy important iion indnstry at 
tbe great slag monnds at Samdbi in tbe Sankbeda taluq nortb 
of tbe Orsang river. 

At a place called Naroli Nabani some miles soutb-westward 
of tbe Great Vasravi slag moundc, I obtained an oxceilent series 
of cores, flakes and strike-a-'igbts wbieb were met witb on tbe 
top of tbe laterite plateau, «outh of tbe villago. 

The site was apparently a factory for smaU flakes, tbe cores 
remaining, 44 in number, bsing small in size. Strike-a-ligbts 
were evidently a speciality, 18 of them having been found, a larger 
number than met witb in any otber localLty. Two of these are 
made of cbort, tbe remaining 16 of agate or obalcedony ; of tbe 
cores 21 are of agate or obalcedony, 1 of jasper and 22 of obert. 
Of tbe 9 large flakes enumerated 5 are of agate, 2 of bloodstone, 

1 of jasper and I of cbert. Beaides tbe above were a slingstone of 
dark grey bloodstone and four selected stones of cbert, hlood- 
stone, agate and jasper respectively. 

A small number of gocd agate coros was fonncl .scattered about 
tbe surface nortb cf tbe railway terminus at Bodeli in tbe 
Orsang valley. One, No. 3045 of glassy wbite quartz is m tbe 
collection. 

On tbe surface around tbe great iron slag mor.nd.s at Samdbi 
above referred to, I found various agate and cbert cores and a 
few flakes and strike-a-lights. No. 3016, a cbril edony flake, 
No. 3017, an agate core and No. 3(i48, a dark brown cbert double 
core, are sbown. 

On tbe bauk of tbe Mohar river opposite Kappadwanj a ç-ood 
triple core, médium size, of red aud white mottled cbert, was found 
by mo, whkh sbowed distinct sand blast polish. 
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The higheat sand-hlast polish I have ever come across I 
iioted on a douhL? core of orange agate I found on the low loess 
hill north of Wasai in Vijapur taluq. This core No. 3236^ is 
figured iu Flate 12, 

In front of a tiny shrine in a deep gully at Banpura I found 
a number of animal figurines one of which No. 3261a is iu the 
colleotion. It is quite small in size. On the left or south hank 
of the Gooma river in Sauli taluk Miss V. A, Foote found a 
very choiee little cLaloedony core, milky with glassy lustre. It 
bears the number 3058. 


10 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


NOTES ON FINDS MADE IN KATHIAWAE. 

The end of 1893 and lhe firsc half of 1894 were spent 
hy me in making a geological snrvey of the Gaekwar’s provinoes 
in Kathiawar and they proíed rich in prehistoric remains mostly 
of somewhat laler age than those met with in the Gujarat 
provinoes. 

Amieh piant j cominenced the snrvey at Amreli, the piincipal town in the 
anil town. ^ i. k 

prant or province of that naine. My work in Kathiawar was 

very materially lightened hy the great conrtesy and kindness of 
Major Ferris/ the Assistant Politioal Agent, who also showed 
great hospitality to my wife and self. He took much interest in 
my prehistoric researclies and very generously presented me 
with a choice little collection wlnch he had tnade on the old site 
at Ambavalü. I shall have to refer lo his specimens further on. 

Among the more noteworthy of niy finds, I would mention 
the followlng : No. 3410/3, part of a shaUow plate vrith vide rim, 
light red in culonr and polished, quite unlike any of the 
Southern pottery. It stands on a very low foot. It vas found 
uear thi.- villago on the right bauk of the Tepi river severnl miles 
nurth of Amreli. 

No. 3410-1 is an interesting and well-made pygmy flake of 
crimson jaspevy ehert found at Versara, miles north-east by 
east of Amreli. It is a very protty object. 
lamna^ar. Furtlier east still at the town of Damnagar in the fields north 
of the camping tope, a great nuinber of chank sheil hangles wete 
found—Nos. 3410r and 3410-4 to 3410-44, and as usual all had 
been hroken. They showed many patterns. With them [ found 
a remarkahle bsad made of a Troohus sliell, the sides ot wnich 
had heen perforateJ in three places by grinding. A figure of it 
will he found in Plate 41. Beside these, I obtained froin the saine 
spot No. 3412, a small hammer of pale green and purplish 
bloodstone ; and a slinerstone of white ehert in a hrown base, the 
number of whieh is 3413. 

if.iiavati, Interesting remains of a small copper smelting industry 'aere 

niet with a little to the west of Enpavati, a village 15 miles 

^ Colonel Ferris has lately retired from the Folitical Agency at Kolhapur 
wliere he h...d won the eateem and aSection of all he canie iu contact with 
(Noveniber 1908; 
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soutL-east by soutli of DairBagar ; they were small neaps of copper 
slag and many small pieces of malachite (carbonate of copper) 
lying abont on tbe snrface. The villagers could ghe no Informa¬ 
tion abont tbe industry or tbe provenance of tbe ore dose to tbe 
slag beaps. On one beap 1 found a very interesting belted 
bammer of grey gabbro wbicb had been very badly used and was 
mncb broken: tbe face and bslt or groove for tbe handle are 
bowever fairly preserved, and tbe latter sbows that a bigb polisb 
bad been given to tbe implement in completing it. It is figored 
in Plate 37 and bears tbe number 3428. Wbile striking my 
camp at Eupavati, an old sbepberd pasaed dose to me spinning 
witb a distafi. Tbe rays of the rising sun glinted on tbe spindle 
wborl as be moved along and I got bim to sbow it to nie. It 
■was evidently prehistoric in age and had been fonnd in tbe niins 
of an anoient village some miles to the sontb and outside the 
Baroda territory, and to my great regret I was unable to visit tbe 
old site. Tbe old man was qnitc wüiing to part witb bis spindle 
wborl and sold ic to me and went off quite pleased witb bimself. 
The spindle wborl is made of pale brown polisbed earthenware 
and is numbered 3423/. In sbape it is very like number 2605s, a 
spindle wborl I found at Patpad in Kurnool distriçt. On my 
return march to Damnagar, I found an interesting series of 
cores and some good selected stones (agate, cbert and jasper) as 
also some small flakes near to the mosque south of tbe town. 
Tbese are numbered from 3429 to 3445. 

Some 8 miles to the nortb-east of Damnagar on tbe top of 
Ambaldi hill I found a small number of scrapers, cores and 
selected stones, of wbicb No. 3446, a small and broad scraper of 
red cbert, bas been figured in Plate 13, because shapelv and 
well made. It is difficult to divine for wbat pnrpose tbese very 
small tools were made. All the scrapers, cores and the selected 
stones witb one exception are of cbert. The exception, No. 3454, is 
a greeu moss agate. The only object not of stone bere found was 
the spont of a vessel of brown earthenware of no speeial interest. 

Atter leaving Ambaldi I visited "Vala State, wbere Vala town 
is a place of some interest to be described further on.^ On my 
retuni tbence to Amreli I travelled along tbe railway, rather 
north of the Damnagar taluq, and in so doing crossed the littie 
ontlying Tappa of Khijria. and to the west by south of'£bij'ria 
village bit upon a small but very interesting pottery site. The 
specimens fonnd were unfortunately mere fragments but deserv- 
ing of mucb notice, because of the very bigb class quality of 
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^ See page 154-. 
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many of them which presont a âistinctly classical Greek fácies 
and are utterly nnlike the pottery finds made elsewhere with two 
exceptions. Tke ware is red or pale red in oolour and very Jiard 
in textnre, having been well fired. Various pieees sliow very 
high polisk. Several pieees are deserving of special notice, 
for example, No. 3493-77, figured in Plate 18, the low conical lid 
of a vessel strangely small to be fnrnished with a steam hole. 
It is of red ware unpolished but shapely, and unlucküy its edge 
is much broken. No. 3493-81 is part of the side of a vase of 
very fine quality, light red in colonr aiid half polished. The 
middle of the fragment shows a thick rouuded fillet below four 
flntings. Below the fillet is a plain band. In the figure the 
flntings are represented as oceurring above the fiUets, but I 
am donbtful Lf the fragment should not have been turned the 
other way. The curve of the fragment is but very slight, so the 
perfeet vase must have been of good size and doubtless a very 
good-looking specimcnof the fictile art, though unfoitunately too 
little remains to allow of attempting a pictorial restoration. 
No. 3493-87, also fignred in Plate 18, though but a small 
sherd, is a remarkable one, because so absolutely ualíke any 
other of my other finds elsewhere. It is of hard isabel colonred 
terra cotta and shows a band or part of a band of strong 
reedings which probably oocupied the bnlge of the vessel, which 
as shown by the slight curvatura of the sherd, must have 
been one of very fair sise. No. 3493-98 is the base of a 
vase or bowl of light red polished terra cotta, buffy in colour 
undemeath, and the entire vessel must have been a very orna¬ 
mental one. It is figured in Plate 31. Of the unfigured specimens, 
Nc«. 3493-82-83 and 84 are deserving of special notice on account 
of the beauty of their material and oolour. The ware is very dense 
and hard in textnre and beautifuUy polished, and I have nowhere 
else seen anything so trulj- high class. From the perfeet polish 
retained by these sherds it is clear that they can oaly have been 
eiposed for a very short time. The site, which I left with great 
regret at being nnable to revisit it and make exeavations, lies 
abont half a mile south of the railway bridge over the Tepi 
river, which runs south past Amreli into the Shetranji river. 

Lying some 8 miles west of Amreli is the village of Akka 
dia Mota, aronnd which I coUected a very good series of strike-a- 
lights, scrapers, cores and flakes of chert, agate, chalcedony and 
bloodstone of considerable beauty. With íhem were some 9 or 
10 selectnd stones of chert of gay and striking colours. The 
numbers mn from 3494 to 3531. Of these special attention is 
due to No. 3498a, a scraper of purple and pink chert furnished 
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with nicks to help attucliing it to some kind of liandle. They are 
plaocd one on each side at one end. 

Thirteen miles to S. by W. of Amreli at Babapur tlio alluvium 
in tlio left bank of the Slietranji river above the village yielded 
a large and iinportant series of flateS; scrapers, strike-a-lights, 
sling stones and cores and a few seleeted stones, numbered 
from 3533 to 3dlõ. Tbe most noteworthy of tbis series is No. 
3568, a thin, leaf-sliaped flake of wino-red cliert, very delicately 
biserrated. The bulb end is wauting. Of mucb interest also is 
No. 3570, a triangular piercer of bi-own red cliert, which wonld 
have been very efticient in making boles in leatber or wood. 
The three strike-a-lights, Nos. 3543, 3544 and 354.5, of rich 
coloured cbert, would from tbeir good sbapes bave proved very 
useful bad they ever been broiigbt iuto use. 

Tbe Babapur site yielded some 13 broken sbell bangles, one 
of whiob, No. 3615-1, shows a raised fillet of rigbt sloping barlets 
lying between two grooves. It bad been rolled but not enougb 
to mar the uncommon pattern materially, so I flgured it in Blate 
42. Of pottery I obtained only ore sherd, the foot of a smaU 
vaso of red polisbed pottery. It bears tbe aumber 3615-a. 

From a stnall .site two miles above Babapur on tbe left bani 
of tbe river, I got 7 sberds of eartbenware of good quality. 
These are Nos. 3621-é to g, and No. 3622-6. AU are noteworthy, 
but tbe best wbicb is quite unique in its colouring is No. 3621-e, 
tbe sboulder oí a mucb painted pot polisbed outside but rongb 
inside. Tbe colour is applied in bands seven in number, of wbicb 
one broad and two narrow bands are red, three bands are purple 
and one is pink. A weil-shaped oval trimmed flake of wbite agate 
wbicb came from tbis site wiU be found flgured in Plate 10, No. 
3622. Very many of the flakes and otber artifacts procured at 
and to tbe soutb of Babapur are made of variolitio cbert, a stone 
forming several veins in tbe western part of the Dbari talaq. 
Sbades of yellow or yeltow brovvn are the most characteristie 
colours of tbese artifacts. 

Beside tbe large series of sbell bangles, AmbavalU site did not 
give mucb of great interest, as very little good pottery was met 
witb and no specimens of neolithic stone Work. No. 3622-71 is 
the mouth of a small water bottle of ligbt red eartbenware 
painted red. No. 3622-72 is the lip of a goblet, thin and upright, 
of red polisbed ware. No. 3022-79 is a spiudle wborl of pale 
reddisb rough eartbenware. No. 3622-bOais a small crateriform 
bowl, nearly enlire, of pale redüisL «'are. 

. Tbe old site at Ambavalh from wbicb Major (now Colonel) 
Berris gavc me so many interosting specimens, yielded a capital 
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series of ohank shell bangles, many of which show remarkable 
patterns abont whioli mucli might Tbe said if space allowed; but 
the 17 speciinens I have figured in Piaíe 43 wUl speak better 
than verbal descriptions. 

Samadhiala. The environs of Samadhiala (22^ miles south of Amreli) to the 
aorth and nortb-east of the village, yielded some good specimens 
of ílakes, scrapers, cores, strike-a-lights and selected stones. The 
flakes, scrapers and cores are of various, mostly brighl ooloured, 
stones as chert, blcodstone and chalcedony, the most notewortby 
specimen being No. 3624é, a triple core of rich bine greenblood- 
sione, Another triple core, No. 3626, of interest is made of bluish 
chalcedony. No. 3629 is a strike-a-light of dnll browuish red 
cbert, square in plan, with three bevelled sides. 

Umria. The environs cf ümria, a village 31 miles south of Amreli, 

proved very rich in small chipped neolithic artifacts made of 
chert, bloodstone, chalcedony, agate and quartz and sbaped into 
flakes, scrapers, inciirved scrapers, ílake knives, strike-a-lights 
and many cores. In company with these artifacts were many 
selected stones of m«eb beaúty of coloní. The best finds were 
made on the maidan south of the village and on the open plain 
(also a true maidan) lying to the north-east of the village and 
stretching away to the foot of the great Lapala hiU. 

The specimens found south of Umria are numbered from 
3632 to 3718. Those found lo the north-east are numbered from 
3719 to 3846. Of the former series I would call attention to 
Nos. 3635 to 36376, and of these to No. 3636 which ia a scraper 
incurved at both ends and figureJ in Plate 13. It is a very shapely 
little tool which would have served well for scraping tl’.in wands 
for arrow shafts. All of these incurved scrapers are entire. Many 

the olirt and of the chert and aga^e cores are such prettv objects and bright 

aga^e cores. coloureJ, that one wonders they were not drilled and converted 
into beads, but tbeir beauty for that purpose does not seem to 
have struck the neolithic people. 

Of the finds made to the north-east of Umria village by far 
tbe greater number are cores made of chert, bright coloured in 
many cases. Flakes, scrapers and strike-a-lights were of rare 
ooCnrrence; of the flakes Nos. 3762 to 3766 might, from their 
shapq, have served as arrow points, but they were not specially 
worked for that purpose and show neither barbs nor tangs like the 
typical arrow-heads of other countries. Nos. 3754 and 3755 are 
good chert strike-a-lights, the first oval and the second circular 
in shape. No. 3761 is a graving tool or burin ” of deep red 
chert. ThV selected stones Nos. 3839 to 3846 are all specimens of 
chert of very.varied and mostly gay colours. 
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SVom tie left bank of the Ohakrora nnllah, a few miles south Chakrora 
of Umria I obtained several good cores of cbert, one of whiob 
No. 3849 may have been intended for a strike-a-light.. It 
shows 10 radiafcing flakes and is of pink colonr. No. 38-54 is a 
triple core of chalcedony frotn wbieb 4, 9 and 4 flakes had been 
strack ia tbree several direetions. 


Tbe Nigala Tappa, a small but interesting outlying pateb of Nigala 
the Baroda tenitory, 42 miles south of Âmreli, gave me a couple 
of good chert sorapers, No. 3855, deep crimson and purplish in 
colonr, and No. 3856, crimson, orange and bine in colonr and 
sbowing a large bnlb of percnssion. No. 3857 is a flake kuife 
of chert, dull crimson in colonr and qnadrangular in section with 
one cutting edge. 

Of the 11 cores here collected, Nos. 3859 and 3860 are of 
chalcedony, and the remaining 9 of richly coloured chert, probably 
taken from tbe once important but nearly worked out small vein 
of that rock which occnrs to the sonthward of the village of Nigala 
42 miles south of Âmreli- This vein yielded 22 of the selected 
stones (Nos. 3869 to 3890), only one, No. 3891, being of white 
agate. The vivid colouring of the selected stones is very 
remarkable. 

Another source of the richly coloured ohcrts so largcly utilized Khamba. 
by the neolithic people was a vein occurring at Khamba a 
Gaekwari village on the Dhantravari ri ver, 10 miles north of 
Nigala. 


In the flat tract between Umria and Bhard in the centre of a true 
the Dhari mahal, nr taluq, I collected, beside a series of 13 nr^w-head. 
capital brightly coloured chert cores, a fragment of what I regard 
as a possibly true worked arrow-head of brown grey chert. This 
bears number 3892 and is flgured in Plate 14-. It is distinctly 
worked and appears to he the tang of a true arrow-head, bnt the 
only One I reaUy accept as such, with cenfidence. 

Of the localities yielding prehistorics that I happed upon in 
the sonth-wcstern part of the Dhari taluq in February and March 
several were rich in cores, small scrapers and worked flakes of 
chert; of many and often rich colours, as well as some of agale 
and bloodstone. A number of selected stones of the same 
materiais accompanied the above. 

Two of the localities rich in these pretty stones occurred at Chac^ai. 
Chaohai, 13 miles from Dhari, the one at the foot of the big 
conical hill north-east of the village, the other at foot of the hiU# 
across the valley south of the viUage a couple of miles to ünt 
southward. The number of small flakes corresponding in size to 
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tlie cores wliicli were found witli tliem was very small: they had 
doabtless been carried away to be nsed elsewliere. The uses 
these sinall (íakes were pnt to are not very obvious aud the 
question is one aFfording groiinds for specalation ; they may have 
as already hinted at page 22 served for heads to small drills, as 
points for tiny arrows and as points for tatoomg instruments. 
The chert caiue from small veins which are met with here and 
there in the trap rocks. Ditferent fragments of the stones 
chipped evidently varied in tlieir readiness to ohip nicely and 
where they flaked kiudly the makers v.ent in occasionally for 
making secondary and more rarely for making tertiary sets of 
Hakes oíf the aame selected stone. Tliese secondary and tertiary 
Ects of flakes always lie in a direction different from the primary 
set which was almost invariably tho principal set in importancCi 

Of especial interest among the speoimens found at the two 
Cbachai sites are the following :— 

From the square foct of Chachai Hill Xorth— 

No. 3922—Flake of white agate, thrce sides trimmed. 

No. 3921—Arrow points ?? of spherulitic chert. 

No. 3925—üonble core, chert, deep dull crimson. 

No. 392ti—Double core, chert, deep red brown. 

No. 3929—Double core, chert, deep dnll crimson. 

From the nortli foot of the hills, south of Chachai village— 

No. 3972—Flake scraper of yellow ocbre chert. 

No. 3975—Flake", triangular pioky chert. 

No. 3977—Scraper of white agate. 

No. 3979—Sírike-a-light of red chert. 

From my camp at Chachai I completed the exainination 
of the plexus of high hills a^-ound the Sar Kala peak (2128'), the 
highest point in the Gir ”, the large forest tract in which alcne 
lions remain in índia and though I wandered far and wide in the 
forest, I carne npon no traces of them. From Chachai I oould 
not march down direct to Kodinar, a small port on the coast, but 
had to return north-eastward to get on to the liigliroad leading 
from Dhari to the sea and in so doing I had to camp at a place 
called Dhalkania, and there caine on an old pottery site about 
half a mile south-west of the village lying on the west side 
of a rather deep gully. On lhe surfaoe of the fields there, 

I collected a rather interesting series of pottery fragments of a 
kind quite unlike the recent local ware and of very superior 
quality. The majoríty of the sherds are of pale or light red 
colour and nnpolished, hut No. 4041-17, the foot of a vase of 
fine quality. is of bright red colour varnished ; so also is 
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No. 4041-21, the side of a medintn aized eliatty, brig-ht ted in 
colour and polished, with. a plain fillet above a groove on the 
shouldsr of the vessel. No. 4041-24 is the side of a medium-sized 
dish, or saucer, with a wavy inside surface ; the vessel is of light 
red ware polished externally. Nos. 4041-30 and 4041-31 are sides 
of vessels of light red terra cotta. No. 4041-1 is the lip of a vase 
of pale red terra cotta willi a left barred fillet. No. 4041-3 is the 
lip of a flattish dish-like vessel of red polished ware with a very 
widely expanded slightly cnrved lip. 

Nota .—In Aüdendum No. XX will bc foniicl notes on the coast» of 
Okhanjandal. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


FINDS MAT>E IN VALA STATE. 

The objects I carne across inthís sniall State should, I think, 
be classed as protobiatoric rather than prehistoric, a decisiou in 
wbich I was confirmed by studying tbe contents of tbe small 
inuseuin tbe Tbakoor of tbe State had establisbcd for tbe preser- 
vation of tbe larger antiquities wbiob are foand froai time to time, 
wbon tbe ruins of tbe old city of Vallabipur are exposed by 
digging foundations for new bouses, tbe modern town standing ou 
tbe ruins of tbe ancient one wbich was reputed to be one of tbe 
most ancient of Hindu settíements. Tbe Tbakoor showed me 
bis little museum witb just pride and presented me witb No. 3457, 
a fine specimen of a double etub-ended pestle. made of miea trap 
of rery fair finisb and drab in colour. Tbe general sbape may be 
described as a compressed cylinder and tbe wbole was well 
polisbed originally. 

An old villager who had seen me hunting about for beads 
bronght bis collection, made before my arrival, and I looked 
tbrougb it carefully and fonnd tbat it consisted raainly of tbe 
contents of a lapidary’s shop wbiob were so interesting tbat I 
bougbt them of him. It is included in tbe Nos. 3460 to 3480, 
tbe most interesting object bemg No. 3460, a ptano-convex lens 
of limpid rock crystal about an incb in diameter. Tbis was 
doubtless meant to be nsed as an eye for an idol. Similar eyes 
are to be seon let into figures of Kali witb a deep red piece of 
tinsel underaeatb to give tbe face tbe wicked bloodtbirsty 
expression so much admired by her votaries. No. 3464 is a smaÜ 
piece of brown and white onyx cut table sbape, but left unpolisbed. 
No. 3479 ia tbe head of a small scal of sardouyx well cut but 
without any device on it. Nos. 3465 to 3478 and 3480 are 
beads, 4 of crystal, 5 of sardonyx, 3 ot onyx, 1 of agate, 1 of 
ametbyst and 1 of lapis lazub; several aro rough and imperforate. 

Witb tbe above are two lots of obips, tbe one, No. 3484, of 
obalcedony of dark and light green, lovely tints apparently pro- 
duced by copper staining; tbe other lot, No. 3485 of red 
sardonyx. N o. 3459 is a small thin disc of brown trap, some piece 
in a game in all probability. 

Tbe ruins of old Vallabipur proved to be ricb in obank sbell 
baugles witb wbicb I collected a íew marine shells of interest: 
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No. 3493-2, a Nerita shell perforated and made into a bead ; 
No. 3493-3, a perfect Nassa sbell aud 3493-5, a smali conus aUo 
perfeot; No. 3493-6 (figured in Plate 41) a very small thick 
cushion-like discovery carefully íinished but not polished ; it may 
very probably have been intended for a bead, buu nave remained 
imperforate. Of the bangles many show very considerable orna- 
mentation and ten of them were pccordingly figurrd in Plate 42, 
but many of tbe unfigured ones are also worthy of examination. 

An object of no little interest ia No. .3493-76, an archaic Hindu 
figure of a lion made of miliolíte liraestone, now much weathered 
and dirty pinky grey ia colou r. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


JETPUB STATE, KATHIAWAR. 

On the IStli Fetraary 1894,1 worked to íhe eastward of my 
camp which I had occasion to pitcli near the Kankavvao station on 
the railway, 16 miles west by north of Ainreli, and on a low 
rísing ground came across a site, east of the old ginning mill on 
which there waa scattered about a great deal of broken pottery 
of a type I was then unacquainted with. A great search for 
fragtnents of vessels of recogni 2 able shape resnlted in my colleot- 
ing the foUowing series in which are several of decided interest. 

The specimens No. 3911-3-4-5 and 6 are lotahs of rough ware 
pale red in oolour. No. 3911-8 is a red ohatty bowl with the side 
sharply turned down and out. No. 3911 -10 is the lip of a very flat 
dishof tine grained bnt unpoHsbed ware. Nos. 3911-11 to 17 aro 
bowis with upright sides and sharp edged lips oí light red ware. 
Nos. 3911-13 to 17 íire painted deep and bright red; 3911-14 
shows deep red on top of the lip; 3911-15 shows four lines of 
dark red browu. No. 3911-18 is the large and thioklip of a very 
shallow platter; it is painted with brown bands on bright red. 
No. 3911-20 is the upright lip of a large vessel of very pale red 
ware painted a deep red. No. 3911-21 is the upright thick lip 
square topped of a large vessel of very pale bath-briok ware 
painted red brown and is figured in Plate 33. No. 3911-23 is the 
lip and neck of a medium-sized chatty of greenish grey oolour. 
No. 3911-25 is part of a sniall upright vessel of bath-briok ware 
with a fillet round the middle of it. No. o911-3ü is the conical 
lid of a small vessel w^hich was not found. The lid which is biack 
isgreatly corroded by the actloii of the braekisb waier I tuund it 
in, for I picked it out of a sniall but very salino stream. In shape 
this lid corresponds closely to a lid No. lõltie wliich I found ai 
Sindavallum in Bellary district, and figured in Plate 38. 
No. 3911-13 is a disc of rough hro-wa ware perforated by a well- 
drilled bole wbich is not centrical however ; No. 3911 -õ 2 is a 
remarkable disc of ligbt brown ware, slightiy biconcave and 
with the edges ground rouiid ; the biconcavity of the disc must 
have Leen due to its being intentionally iiiade of that shape ; 
it is evidently not a mere converted sherd as are the great 
majority of other pottery discs. It is figured in Plate 31. 
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The whole of this series is sui yenerú and the site deserving of 
muoh oloaer searoh. My geological work in the Amreli prant 
of Baroda lay many miles to the southwards and I never had 
another opportunity of visiting the Kankawao site mnch to my 
regret. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIJ. 


KALAT STATE, BALUCHISIAN. 

Poar speeimens, fi-agments of three funereal urns and one bowl, 
were presented to me by Mr. Hughes Buller, I.C.S,, who procured 
them at Sompur Doab. The urns are remarkably unlike any 
type of pottery met with in the south of the península, in the 
Deccan,in Gujarat or Kathiawar, and are of extraordinary coarse- 
ness and of very pale colour. The bowl is creamy pink in colour 
and the fracture pale red with a sandstone texture, 

Thoy bear the numbers 4132 to 4135. The frag^ents are 
of insufficieut size to give mueh idea of the size or shape of the 
vessels. 


OHAPTER XXVIir. 


SIND. 

The prehistoric objects obtained from this province are flakes 
and cores of flint from Eohri on the left bank of the Indns, some 
of wliich were giren to me by my old friend and colleague, the late 
Dr. W. T. Blanford, p.r.s. ; tbese were Nos. 4044 to 4050. The 
othei’ speeimens No.s. 4051-4053 I procured from the Indian 
Museum ir exchauge for South Indian palaeolitlis. 

No. 4054, the largest of the cores and a remarkably fine 
specimen, made of grey mottled flint, probably carne from Roliri 
also. It was given to me by the late Mr. George Lavelle (of the 
Mysore Geological Department) who found it, ns a paper weight, 
on his fatlier’s table after the latter’s death ' and believed it to 
be of Indian provenance—an idea whieh the natnre and work- 
manship of the core strongly favours. The size of the flakes 
struek from this core would have fitted them well to be used as 
razors or knives. It is figured in Plate 52 and the saw-flake 
No. 4Ü47 is figured in Plate 9. The flakes obtained at Eohri are 
of poor quality as eompared with the cores thatmight be expeoted. 


^ Mfohael Lavelle, the redíscoverer of the Kolar Gold Mines in Mysore, a man 
mnch respected by all who really knew hún. 
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CHAPTER XXJX. 


NOTES ON SPECIMENS FROM THE JABALPUR 
DlSTEICT. 

TLe small series of neolithic remains from Jabalpur included 
in my collection was obtained from the Indisn Museom by 
exchange for tbe porpose of comparison witb tbe cores and flakes 
wbich I liad fonnd in some quantity in tbeCeded Districts, Guja- 
rat and Kathiawar. In tbe onlr visit I paid to Jabalpur my 
attention wasdevoted togeologícal features and I carne across no 
prehistorio remains of any kind; moreover I bad only a coiiple of 
days at my disposal and was not on tbe lookout for sucb things. 

Tbe specimens tbati obtained, Nos. 4055 to 407o, consist of a 
burin, 2 flakes, a scraper, and 15 capital and very typical cores 
of cbort and jasper. 

Tbe most interesting speciraen in tbe series is No. 4055, a 
burin of cbert of tbe identical sbape of tbe flint burins used by 
tbe old palíenlitbic artists of tbe Frencb bone caves to engrave 
upon bone ‘and ivory tlieir 'wonderfully spirited sketclies of their 
animal contemporaries. It differs in size only fioin a speeinien 
from the well-knowu caves of Les Eyzies in Dordogne (France) 
now in my private collection. Tbe -Jabalpur specimon measures 
2/g-" in lengtb against tbe 3/g" of tbe Frencb speci- 
men, and is made of pale greenish yellow and wLite cbert '.vitb 
a pink tip, wbile the latter is madc of flint.‘ 

The two flakes Nos. 4050 and 4057, tbe former of cbalcedonv 
and the latter of cbert, havo both of them well marked bulbs of 
percussion. Of tbe cores special attention sbould be given to 
lJo. 4061 (a donble core of red banded jasper) and Nos. 4072 and 
4073 (botb madc of iigate) on account of their good sbape and 
workmanship. 


^ In Piate 12 tbo buiin is as showiiig^ a projoctin^*' luruj» on iis 

ríglit side, tlüs was owinv to ílie aecuk-utul slippinjí of tho piece of wax 
fastoned it co the upright framo ia frcDi of tho caiuoia. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


BANDA STATE. 

The three neolithic objects obtained from this part o£ Central 
índia were procnrod by me from the Indian Maseum by exchange 
effected in 18S7 with my friend, the late Mr. Wood Mason, the 
then Superintendent of that institntion. Two of these artifaots, 
Nos. 4074 and 4075, are celts of theordinary axe type made of 
basic trap rock, the third No. 4076 is a hammer axe of similar 
material. They offer no specially noteworthy features of shape 
or otherwise, but are distinctly of interest as showing great 
reseniblance to ■weapons of the same type from Southern índia 
whioh are in the collection, from which it is alegitimate inference 
that their inakers must have had the same ideas as to shape and 
the proc.ess of manufacture, and were in fact on the same plane of 
oivilization and very probably contemporaries. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


KEWAH STATE. 

WitE only One exception the specimens in tliis interesting 
seriea were given to me in 1698 by my friend and colleague Mr. 
Eichard Dixon Oldbam, late of the Geological Survey of índia, 
who was, as far as I know, the first person to discover palseoliths 
in this part of índia. 

The palffioliths are of especial interest as they are made of 
porcellanite, a kind of hornstone or haked shale which occurs in 
the lower Vindhyan rocks of this region. 

The very great amount of weathering the implementa havo 
SQÜered is a strong proof of their great antiqnity, and tho great 
change the stone has undergone is clearly shown in some of the 
accidentai chips that have heen befallen them, the unaltered 
stone being quite dark, almost black in colonr, while the weather- 
ing of older breakage shows iu shades of grey of greater pale- 
uess accordiug to their age. This is specially noticeable in 
No. 4079, the outer surface of which is quite drab in colour. 
No. 4081 is a very rude scraper of light brown drab weathering 
yellowish and No. 4082 is a chopper of similar colour. A speci- 
men of great interest from the Eewah country which I obtained 
by exchange from the Indian Museum is No. 4104, a very 
shapely little pointed-oval palseolith of oreamy quartzite very 
similar in quality to some of the Southern quartzite. It is figured 
in Plate 2. 

To turn to the ncoliths, No. 4084 is a mace head of light 
brown colour of a pale brown rather steatoid material and is 
proba bly a pebble which has been well and carefully drilled. 
No. 4085 is a fine massive mace head apparently of sand- 
stone; figured in Plate 52. No. 4086 is half a slickstone 
or smoothing stone, a crushed cylinder in shape with rather 
sharp edges, with one end gone and the remaining end carefuUy 
trunoated. The material is apparently quartzite rather weathered. 
No. 4087 is a discoid worked flake of chert (?). No. 4089 is 
half of a sraall mace head which broke before the drilling was 
completed Of interest also is No. 4105, a neolithic mealing- 
stone of dark purple gritty quartzite, typical iu shape, given to me 
by my friend, Mr. C. Michie Srnith, Government Astronomer, 
Madras, who pieked it up in the casnp of the Total Solar Eclipse 
party at Sadol in 1896 or 1897. 

11 


Palaeolitbs of 
porcellanite. 


Neoliths. 
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Arrow-heads 
of stone. 


CHAPTEE XXXII. 


CHOTA NAGPÜR. 

SPECIMENS COLLECTED BT THE LATE Mii. WOOD-MASON, WHEN 
SÜPEHINTENDENT OP THE INDIaN MUSEIIM. 

Thia most interesting series was presented to me by Mr. Wood- 
Mason, a valoed friend who was iutensely interested in 
prehistorios. It coEsists of 17 small neolitbic celts of fitrolite and 
slate and 7 pointed flakes of chert which he collected near Eancki 
and which. flakes he regarded as true worked arrow-heads, a 
point on which however I could not agree with him as I could 
only regard them as aocidentally pointed flakes such as are not 
infrequently met with in localities where chert or agate flakes 
have heen prepared for other purposes. I cannot see any traces 
of positive designed working which are so exceedingly manifest 
in trae arrow-heads from many conntries. I have already dwelt 
upon this strange absence of really worked stone arrow-heads 
and have speculated upon possihle reasons for this notable fact 
(see ante p. 21). The people who could chip such exceedingly 
delicate little implements as some of the pygmy knives found in 
Gujarat and the Deccan and some of the heautiful serrated flakes 
and delicately finished scrapers as are to be seen in the collection 
could have had no possible difficulty in mannfacturing stone 
arrow-heads had they heen inclined so to do. Tt is hardly 
possible to imagine them unacquainted with bows and arrows. 

The flakes Nos. 4125 to 4131 which Mr. Wood-Mason regarded 
as true worked arrow-heads I can only, as said above, look upon 
as mere accidental flakes, for none of them show any secondary 
working, or any attempt to give them barbs or otherwise to 
improve their shapes. AU are irade of chert. Among the possi¬ 
ble arrow-heads of my own finding I can only mention Nos. 3892 
and 43. The former of these appears to be the tang of a really 
worked airow-head of chert. I found it near Umria in Kathiawar 
and have figured it in Plate 14. No 43 is a broad head with a 
transverse cutting edge of the type called “tranchet” by the 
French archoeologists. It is made of chert and was found by me 
at the very interesting prehistoric site at Sawyerpuram in 
Tinnevelly district exposed by the remnval, by Alolian agency 
doubtless, of part of the Southern end of the great teri or red sand 
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dune. As possiWy another example of a true arrow-iead leaf- 
shaped in froat and witti a long and broad tang, but no barbs, I 
would mention No. 1366-62 found on Eamdurg in Bellary 
distriot and flgnred in Plate 11, but do not feel periectlj assured 
of its baving been intentionally worked, and so also witb regard 
to No. 2795 from Eawalkonda, Sindnnur taluq, Hyderabad, 
whicb is made of agate, and is also figured in the same plate. 

Witb wbat object tbe small celts were made is a question 
not quite easy to answer positively .* They were manifestly too 
small to be of any use as weapons or for ordinary agricultnral 
purposes, but tbey may bave been toys for the neolitbic cbildren, 
or possibly bave been prepared as miniature weapons or nsed for 
ceremonial purposes to be earried attached to sligbt wands asindi- 
cations of rank or olfice. Nos. 4109 and 4111 deserve attention 
for good sbape and careful workmaijship. Nos. 4112 and 4113 
were bnisbed witb rather blunt edges. No. 4115 sbows instead of 
a sharp edge a broad blunt banuner face like a typical bammer axe. 
The fibrolite bas taken in some specimens a very good polisb and 
is a decidedly good-looking stone. No, 4114 sbows one square and 
One rounded side, 

Tbat the thorn-beaded arrows answered tbeir purpose very 
thorougbly may bave been one reason why the bow became tbe 
favourite weapon of the Aryan people, described in tbe Eigveda, 
wbo also practised the plan of poisoning tbeir arrow-heads whicb 
tbey then made of stag-born or bone. See Dr. O. Scbrader’s 
Prehistoric Antiquities of tbe Aryan Peoples. Translated by 
F. B. Jevons, Also ante p. 21. 


^ The sbarp-edged little celts míght possibly bave served as spnds, if 
faatened at the ends of handles of suitable leugtb. 


il A 


Small ceit 
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CHAPTEB XXXITI, 


HAZAKIBAGH DISTRIOT, BENGAL. 

Consideralile interest attaclies to the two specimens which 
alone represent this part of Western Bengal. Both of tBem are 
of copper and formed part of a great caelie of copper implements 
found some thirty years ago in tBe neighbourhood of the old 
Baragunda copper mine. They were very kindly given to me by 
my friend Dr. Saisse, the manager of the great Giridih coai mines 
(belonging to the East índia Railway Oompany) when I visited 
them in 1887. Both specimens are figured in Plate 19. No. 4106 
is a broad heavy axe-head which if well handled must have been 
a formidable weapon. It was probably seoured to its handle by 
means of rings and wedges after the fashion of the laterite 
ontters’ axes used in Travancore, as shown in the sketch facing 
page 63. When given to me by Dr. Saisse the axe-head was 
oovered by a beautifnl green patina which was to my intense 
disgust oleared ofl by an oíBcious servant who had removed 
it from its proper resting place, witb, I íirmly believe, the 
felonious intention of selling it as old metal and would have 
done 80 but that I missed it just in time and made sharp enqniry 
for it when it reappeared but minns its lovely patina ! The 
other specimen No. 4107, a large woman’s armlet, had not been 
tampered with and remains as when I first got it. 

At a big fair at Giridih I witnessed an amusing scene, a 
party of young woraen being fitted with thin bangles too small in 
size to go onkmdlj. They subniitted to have their hands squeezed 
very severely by the vendors and wcre sufEeriug sueh pains that 
they were weeping bitterly duriug the process yet continued to 
snffer for the sake of vanity. The girls werc, I believe, Santhalis. 

Such a painful process must have been often submitted to by 
the wearers of shell bangles which were often far too small to be 
got over a woman’8 hand of round size without very severe 
manipulation. 

A Tamil poet, whosc name I cannot recaU, wrote about ladies 
of high rank laying aside their gold bracelets when going into 
mourning and wearing shell bangles for a time. This was an 
ancient custom. 
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CHAPTER XXXIY. 


OEYLON. 

At pages 250 and 251 of the Catalogue Eaisonné will 
be found tbree lists of neolithic artifacts obtained in Ceylon in 1908 
and which I added to my collection as I regarded them of great 
interest for comparison with the works oftheindian neolithic 
people, even though the evidenee furnished may not suífiee to 
establish an ethnic relationship between the two peoples. It 
proves they had some identical wants which led them to ehape 
hard stones into tools such as scrapers and incurved scrapers 
wherewith to reduce to the desired thickness the shafts of their 
arrows, lances and javclins. Some of the Ceylon qnartz objeets 
cortainly aeem to be trne arrow-heads, althongh in índia the 
neolithic people appear to have oontented themselves with vegetable 
snbstitules such as strong and hig thorns and not to have gone in 
largely, if at all, for stone arrow-heads. 

The nearly entire ahsence if not total want of stone aiTow- 
heads in ludia is a fact that cannot he gainsaid though scrapers, 
saws, strike-a-lights and flakes of many kinds occur numerously 
in many neolithic sites together with beautifully worked pygmy 
üakes and knives and prove ahundantly that their makers 
could have produced excellent arrow-heads if they had chosen to 
do so. Their successors in the early iron age tumed out iron 
arrow-heads of capital shape and workmanship. 

The three lists ahove referred to are firstly an enumeration of 
neolithic artifacts collected hy myself on Atgalla hül 3 milea east 
of Gampola after having seen the very fine collection of such tools 
mado by my friend Mr. J ohn Pole, the pioneer explorer of the 
prehistory of the mountain region of Ceylon. The specimens are 
marked C.A. (1-26). 

The second list represents a series of quarta neoliths very 
feindly given to me by Mr. Pole. They are marked C.M. (1 to 29) 
and carne from Maskelliya. 

The third list represents a second series of artifacts given me hy 
Mr. Pole who obtained them from near Matalé, north of Kandy. 
They are marked C (1-13). 

The lists show the nature of the several ohjects and the 
special charaoter of the qnartz they are made of. The ohjects pre- 
pared are flakes, scrapers, strike-a-lights, piercers and possihly 
arrow-heals. 
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CEYLON. 


Similar objects have in some cases been made of coloured 
chert, but Mr. Pole eould spare me none of tbese, they being made 
of stoiie rarely met with in the eonntry. 

He will, I earnestly hope, bring out a monograph of his 
Work in the Journal of the Asiatie Soeiety of Oeylon illustrated 
by his own hand. As he is a capital draughtsman sueh an 
illustrated monograph will be of great interest and value. 

I quite agree with Mr. Pole as to the age of these artifacts 
whieh he regards as neolithic and not palseolithic as they were 
considered by the Doctors Sarasin in their great worlc on the 
ethnography of the Veddahs. 
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LIST 

OF 

PALAEOLITHIC SITES REPEESENTED IN 
THE FOOTE COLLECTIOlN. 


Arijur— 

No. 82. CoUeoted by self 
Vanganum Kudi Kad— 

Nos. 83 and 84. CoUeoted by self 
Ninniynr, Udayarpalaiyam taluq— 

Nos. 87 and 88. Collected by self 
Karadigudda, Bana-varam— 

No. 202. CoUeoted by self .. 

Jodik- te, Tarikere taluq— 

No. 203. Found by Mr. B. Shamana .. 

Talya, HolaLkere taluq— 

Nos. 204, 205 and 2(l6. CoUeoted by self 
Jyaukal, Hosdrug taluq— 

Nos. 207 and 208. Collected by self 
Nidaghatta, Sakrepatna taluq — 

Nos. 209,210,211. Collected by self 
LingadahaUi, Sakrepatna taluq— 

Nos. 212,213,214,215. Collected by self 
Lingddahalli, north of, Sakrepatna taluq— 

Nos. 216 to 223. CoUeoted by self 
Nyamti, Honballi taluq— 

No. 224. Collected by self 
Kadur, south of T. B.— 

No. 226. CoUeoted by self 
Halakundi shingle fans, 6 miles south-west of Bellary- 
Nos. 265a to 301. Collected by self 
Beder Bellagal— 

No. 302. CoUeoted by self 
Gadiganui-u— 

Nos. 303 and 304. CoUeoted by self 
Kurikuppa— 

Nos. 305, 306, 307. CoUeoted by self 
Nos. 1258—61 and 1258—62. CoUeeted by self 
Kurikuppa hül— 

No. 308. Collected by self •. 

Joga. shingle fan— 

No. 309. Collected by self 


.. Madura district. 
.. Tanjore distriot. 
Triohinopoly district. 

Mysore. 


Bellary 

district. 
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LIST OF PAL/EOLITHIC SITES 


Daroji— 

No. 310. CoUected by self .. .. 

Badanahatti hill, Bellary talaq— 

No. 311. Colleotod by self 
Angurn, Huvinabadagalli talnq— 

No. 312. Oollected by self 

HirakoraTatti, higi levei sliingle of Tungabhadra river- 
No. 313. CoUeeted by self 
Vidapanakalla— 

No. 1853. UoUeoted by self 


BeUary 

district. 


Baraswatipalli, Bayackoti taluq— 

No. 2203 A. 

CoUected by self .. 

Makra-vral-paUi, Kayachoti taluq— 

No. 2203 B. 

CoUected by self 

„ 0. 

Do. 

n »» 1^* 

Do. 

>■ ). E. 

Do. 

„ F. 

Do. 

« G- 

Do. 

I, i> H. 

Do. 

j» jí 1* 

Do. 

!» !! 

Do. 

„ „ K. 

Do. 

North Arcot district— 

No. 2204 —1 to 5. CoUected by H. .T. LeFann 

W oodeoottah— 


No. 2204—6. 

CoUected by self .. 

Attrampakkam— 


No. 2204— 7. 

CoUected by Dr. King .. 

„ 2204— 8. 

CoUected by self .. 

„ 2207— 9. 

CoUected by Mrs. Foote., 

„ 2204—10. 

CoUected by self .. 

„ 2204—11. 

(Bone). CoUected by self 

„ 2204—12. 

CoUected by self .. 

Walajabad— 


No. 2204—13. 

CoUected by Dr. Henderson 

Dhone, west of— 


No. 2608. CoUected by self. 

BiUa Surgam caves, east-sonth-east of— 


No. 2609. CoUected by self 
Yadamanu— 

No. 2612. CoUected by self 
Knriohedu, north of— 

No. 2612—1, 2. CoUected by self 
Amravati— 

No. 2613. CoUected by self 


Anantapur 

district. 

Caddapak 

district. 


:.c.8. . 


North 

Arcot 

district. 

Chingle- 

put 

district. 


Knrnool 

district. 


Guntur. 

district. 
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Ippatam— 

Nos. 2614, 2615, 2616. Colleoted by self 
GundI apalem— 

No. 2618. Colleoted by self 
Oostapalli— 

No. 2617. Colleoted by self 


Eaira— 

Nos. 2896, 2898 A. Colleoted by self .. 

Madagi — 

Nos. 2897, 2898. Colleoted by self 
Sadolia section, Sabarmati river— 

Nos. 3247, 3248. Colleoted by self .. .. 

Pedbamli, rigbt baiik of Sabarmati— 

No. 3309. Colleoted by self 
Khanmow— 

Nos. 4077, 4078, 4079, 4080, 4081, 4082, 4083. 

Colleoted by Mr. lí. D. Oldham, í.o.s., o.s.i. 

No. 4104. By exchange from the Indian Mosenm .. 


Gontar 

district. 

li 

Kistna 

district. 

Bijapnr. 

»> 

Barodü 

State. 

Kowah 

State. 
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ADDENDA 


TO 

THE FOOTE CÜLLECTION OF INDIAN 
PElíHISTOHIC AND PROTOHISTOEIG 
ANTIQUITIES. 


I.—HACKET’S BHÜTRA PAL^OLITH. 

Mr. H. B. Medlicott in his paper on Mr. Hackefs palaeolith 
foand ia the ossiferous graveis of the Narbadã, shows conclusively 
that the age of thoae beds is quaternary, and not pliocene as 
atated by Dr. Falconer. 

The mammaliaa remains found in the Bbntra section on the 
left (8) bank of the river (8 miles north of Gadarwara station 
on the Great Indian Peniusula RaUway) are :— 

Rhinoceros namadtcxis oi B. unicomis, identieal aocording to 
Mr. Lydekker, f.b.s., with the living species. Elephas namacticus 
ia allied to the existing species of elephant, Bvhalm palwindicus is 
very olose to the living Indian wild buffalo, and the deer is a 
near relation to, if not identieal vrith, the bãrasingha {Cervus 
dwiaucelii). On the other haud Eiephas insignis and lívppapoiamuíi 
namadicus belong to extinct s.ub-genera, the first being found 
and the latter represented by a nearly allied species in the pliocene 
Siwalik rooks. Hippopotamus palmindicus and Boa namadicus arc 
not nearly allied to any Indian living species; the first belongs to 
a genns uow only found in África, whilst the second althoiigh 
having some eharaoters in commou with the living wild cattle of 
índia, Bos (Bibos) gaurus, differs from the latter in mauy iniport- 
ant particulars, and appears to be quite as closely coiinocted with 
the true taurine, or belonging to the typo of Bos taurus. Bos 
namadicus, indeed, cannot be classed in the sub-division Biboa. 
The relations of the remaining mammals are le&s distinctly mado 
out, the specimens ou which the species are founded being for 
the most part fragmentary. 

The only reptilo olearly idontified is Einys tecium, which is 
considered identieal with a living Indian form. It is very 
singular that only fragmentary remains of croeodiles oeour, for 
they abound in the Siwalik rocks, and a species is common in the 
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Narbadã at the present d ay. The MoUusct ,ppear to be the same 
as species now living in the area, and all the commonest forms 
now known to occur in the rivei* valley are represented. The 
following list includes only the forms determined positively. 


GASTEKOPODA. 
Melania tubercnlata. 
Palndina bengalensis. 

„ dissimilis. 
Bulimus insnlaris. 
Planorbis exnstus. 


LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 
tJnio eorrngatns. 

„ indicus. 

„ marginalis. 
Corbicnla sp. near. C. 
striatella. 


n.—ON THE AGATE ELaKE POUND BY THE LATE 
Mn. A. B. WTNNE NEAR PYTON, 

UPPER GODAVAEI VALLEY. 

This important palaeolithic find was fully described by the 
late Dr. Oldham, F.R.S., in the Recorda, G.S.I., for 1870, and 
figured in Plate I in three positions. 

It is an unmistakable flake knife and shows signs of use. 

The animal remains found by Mr. Wynne agi-eed as far as 
they went with the specimens found with Mr. Hackefs palroolith 
at Bhutra on the Narbadã. 


III.—PAL^OLITHIC SITES. 


Chingleput District. 

•''nuth of the Corteliar River — 

■Pallavaram, 10 m. S.W. of Jladras 
Ooratur, 1.3 ni. S.W. by S. of Pallavaram 

Paniur. 4 m. S.W. by W. of Poonamalec 


Sriporamatur, 28A m. W.S. W. of Madras 
Tarandüi- Tai)l< outrtow, 8 m. N.N.E of Conjeeveram. 
P.irandur village, 3 m. E.N.E. oi outflow 
■dirumallavoil, 1 m. N. of, 2 m. N.E. of Avadi 
Station .. 

'-Pnttnr (Potor) 2 m. N.E. of Timmallavoil. in sitii .. 
Sriperumatur, W. of tank, 2 m W. of town 

Walajabad, 12 m. N.W. of Chingleput .. ^ 


Foote. 
do. 
Foote 
üldbam & 
W. King. 
Foote. 
do. 


do. 


On tbe plateau S. of the Corteliar, 7 m. N.W. by 
N. of tbe Bed Hills Lake, in situ. 

Quxiles N.E. of tbe preceding locality in stíu , 


do. 
do. 
do. 

J. E. 

\ Hendersou 
Foote, 
Cornish & 
Frast'r. 
Foote, 
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II. North ofthe Coriehar River — 

Tumboo!, 7 m. N.W. of Tripasoore .. .. .. Foote. 

Attrampakkam (Numbaucumof atlas sheet) Nnllah, f Foote and 
7 m. N. by W. of Trivel. 1 W. King. 

Canjallnm village .. .. .. .. .. Foote. 

Manjakaranai hill, 5 m. S.E. by E. of Vadamadnrai. do. 

De venda vauontn, 8 m. N. of Trivelore, in situ .. do. 

Goompalayam, m. N. of Numbaucum .. .. do. 

Malandoor, 3 m. N.E. of Devendavauoum .. .. do. 

Vadamadnrai (Warainderry), 4 m. S.W. of Amee .. do. 

Errycooppum, m. W. of Vadamadnrai .. .. do. 

Nelway, 8 m. N.E. by E. of Trivelore .. .. .. do. 

III. North ofthe Narnaveram River — 

Woodecottah, 14 m. N. of Trivelore, 1 m. N-. of 

village .. .. • • • • • • .. do. 

Sirgulpilly ravine, 2 m. W. of Woodecottah .. .. do. 

Modarimbedn, 4 m. S.W. of Sattavedu .. .. do. 

Boodoor, 2 m. S. of Satlavedn, in situ ■. •. .. do. 

Garadepootoor, N.W. of Tank, 6 m. S. of Sattavedu. 

in situ .. .. •. • • .. • ■ ■ • do. 

Sattavedn, 27 m. N. by E. of Trivelore do. 

Panndavancnm, 3 J m. N.E. of Sattavedu, ín ífíií .. do. 

Cn.nnumViauoam, 3 m. N.E. of Pandavaucnm .. do. 

Madorapanoum, 3J m. E. by N. of Sattavedu, in situ. do. 

Koshanuggur, 2 m. E. of Sattavedu, in situ ., .. do. 

Amarambedu, E. of, in situ, 6 m. E.S.E. of Sattavedn. do. 
IngavepolUem, W. of, in situ .. .. .. .. do. 

Do. bigh ground S.E. by E. of .. .. do. 

Pallur, 2 m. S.E. by E. of Amarambedu .. .. do. 

Do. bigh ground W. of village .. .. ,, do. 

Noeth .4kcot Distkict. 

I. South of the Naggery River-- 

Paliamangalam, m. S.E. by E. of Arkonam 


Junction . .. .. .. , .. Foote. 

Arkonam Junction N.VT., N.E., and S.E. of .. .. do. 

Chinnamapet Station, S. and S.W. of.. .. do. 

Do. N. of .. .. .. .. do. 

Pyanoor, 4 m. N. of Chinnamapet Station .. .. do. 

Maundoor, 4 m. N.E. of Tritani .. do. 

II. North of Naggerg River — 

Naikenpalayam, Trig. Station hill, W. and S. of do. 

Naggery town, 4 m. E. of, on N. bank of river .. do. 

Panur, S.E. of, ou the' crest of the pass . .. do. 

Do. 2 m. E. of .. .. .. .. .. do. 

Do. 2 m. W. of .. .. .. .. do. 

Onpudoo, 7 m. E. of Narnavaram town .. .. do. 

III. North of the Narnavaram River — 


^ 2 miles N. of Cupudoo, supposed palseolithio Factory eive. King. 
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IV.—THE SPEAE-HEAD TYPE OF PAL.ffiOLITH 
AND THE METHOD OP SHAPTING IT. 

The flrst palaeolith found in índia was one of the spear-head 
type which I met with on the 30th May, 1863. It had heen 
tumed out of a small gravei pit in the laterite, a few Lundred 
yards north of Pallavaram Gantonment (10 miles sonth-west of 
Madras). In shape itis very different from the great majority of 
South Indian paleeoliths, heing long and narrow and quite fitted 
to be used as a spear-head, if suitably «hafted. 

This in a country where bamboos grow freelv was a matter of 
no serious diffieulty. A bamboo pole oi suitable size having been 
procured, it was oasy to cut the head end off some 3 or 3^ inches 
above one of the joints, whieh would make a very good socket for 
the implement to be inserted and wedged in quite tight with 
wooden wedges, and then to tie a strong lashing ronnd the base of 
the qnartzite head to secure it still further. 

The annexed figure is a diagvam showing very clearly the 
position to be oocupied by the stone head resting on the joint 
septum, as alao the exact position of the lashing. 



The most experienced and able writers on the snbject of 
palaeolithio weapons, beginning with Sir Charles Lyell, regarded 
certain specimens as of a spear-head type and in his famous book 
“ The Antiquity of Man ” onpage 114 (figure 8), he gives afigure 
of a fine example of siieh a spear-head, frpm the Drift graveis at 
St. Acheul, in the valley of the Somme in Picardy. 

Sir John Evans, in his splendid monograph ou “ The Aneient 
Stone Implements, IVeapons and Omaments of Great Britain ” 
figured several lance or spear beads of different sections of the 
palaeolithio era. From the caves which had been inhabited, e.ff., 
Kenfs Cavem, implements strongly resembling lance heads have 
been procvrred, examples of which arc shown in figures 390 
and 391 (pp. 450 and 4S1) and these may have been supplied with 
shafts by being inserted into a split pole and lashed. In sr^fcral 
of the French caves extremely slcnder flakes have been found, with 
one edge quite worn away and the other untouehed, a conditioii for 
whieh it is quite difficult to account on anv other hypothesis than 
that of thcir having been inserted longitudinally into some sort of 
baok or handle, probably of wood 

Auothcr implement whieh may well be assigned to the spear-head 
group is Fig. 414, from the famous gravei beds at Biddenham, near 
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Bedford. The implement is 7^“ long and if properly shafted 
wotdd have fumished a very formidahle weapon. 

A very shapely spear-head, of which tho original is in the 
Blackmore Musenm at Salishury. and regarded by Sir John 
Evans as one of the finest specimens found ín England, is 
figrired by him on page 491 (Fig. 423). It was fonnd at Ickling- 
ham in Suffolk. 

Another fine head is fignred by Sir J ohn Evans on page 497 
(Pig. 428), from Bcdhill, Thetford. It is very acutely pointed “ and 
haa a thick, heavy butt, wcll adapted for being held in the hand.” 
Bnt if well shafted it would have proved an admirable spear-head. 
It strongly leaembles the magnificcnt Prench specimen from 
Vaudricourt, near Béthune, exhibitcd at Paris in 1867. Thismea- 
snres 10| inches in length, against the 8^ inche.? of the Thetford 
implement. An cxquisitcly well-shaped and most acutely 
pointed spear-head type of implement, is iigured by Sir John 
on page 520, Fig. 450. It shows a peculiar but not uneommon 
character in o vate implements, of having the side edges 
forming a sort of ogee curve bec; nse not both in one plane. This 
curve is thought not to be intentional for any particular purpose; 
but to be due to the positions the implement was held iu while 
oeing chipped. 

It is noteworthy that this beautiful implement so greatly' 
resembles ono of the Hoxno specimens, presented to the Society of 
Antiquaries by Mr. John Frere, p.b.s., that in Sir John’s opmion 
both might have been made by the same hand. 

The late Mr. E. T. Stevens* (Honorary Curator of the Blackmore 
Mnseum and author of “ Flint Obips ”) who had very great 
experienoe in oollecting and classifying flint implements, expressed 
the opinion that implements of the heart-shaped sharp rimmed 
type, like that illustrated in Fig. 432 of Sir John Evans’ 
“ Ancient Stone Implements ”, were the best adapted palceoliths to 
be used as spear-heads, if any of the drift implements were so used. 
The present writer agrees with him as to the speeial suitability of 
the heart-shaped implements, but' thinks other forms, v/hich are 
above reíerred to and otbers yet to be pointed out, weif ; t.a l)et:ci- 
fitted to be shafted, 

üf the implements so beautifully drawn in Blates I and II, 
the forms which he judges fittest for shatting are those represented 
by Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 18. 


' Mr. E. T. Stevens’ book “ Flint Chips " wis drawn upby him as a Catalogue 
Raisonné of the contenta of the ÜJnaeum and puhlished iu 1870. It is a very 
able and eitremely interesting worlc and deaervedly obtained an excellent 
repntatíon ; as it deala largely with KortK 'nierican prehistories, an American 
etÚtion waa pablisbed in the aame year. 
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The implements which show true pebble butts were evidently 
meant to be Tised by the hand freely. 

Fig. 427, from Bedhill, Thetford (page 496), appears to 
represent a spear-head moch blunted by use or aocident. 

Sir Charles Lyell in his “ Antiquity of Man ” gives a very 
interesting account of the discovery of fiint implements of the 
spear-head type, in a fresh-water deposit at Hoxne.i in SufEoIk, in 
1797, by Mr. John Frere, f.b.s., a discovery of snch great import- 
ance in the annals of prehistoric man that it well deserves 
recounting for the benefit of coming students of anthropology and 
archseology. The implements -were found by Mr. Frere in a 
deposit of lacubtrine origin, Ijing in a depression in the bonlder 
clay. Mr. Frere states that the weapons, ashe terms them “ lay in 
great nnmbers atthe depth of abonttwelve feet in a stratified soil 
■which -was dug into for the purpose oi raising elay for bricks” and 
he gires a seetion of the strata. He states that shells, which he 
erroneously regarded as marine,- ocourred in sand at a depth of 9 
feet, together with bones of great size, and that below this in a 
gravelly soil the flints were found. His account is Ulustrated by 
two excellent engravings of the implements, which will be found 
reproduced on a smaller scale in Lord Avebuiy’8 “ Prehistoric 
Times.” 

The Thames valley may claim the first recorded discovery of 
any fiint iniplemont from the quaternary graveis, whether in this 
or any other country. An implement is preserved in the British 
Mnseum, to which Sir John Evans’ attention was first called by Sir 
A. M'. Franfes and which is described in the Sloane Catalogue 
as foUo^svs:—“ No. 246. A British weapon found, with elephant’s 
tooth, opposite to black Mary’B, near Grayes Inn Lane. Ôonyers. 
It is a large black fiint shaped into the figure of a spears point. K.” 
This “ K ” signifies that it formed a portion of Kemp’s collection 
Many other implements have of late been recorded from the 
Thames valley, but they need not be considered further. 

In other countries implements of the spear-head typc are not 
unknown ; their presence is, for example, distinctly indicated in 
Somalüand, where Mr. Seton-Karr made a large collection of 
implements of both fiint and quartzite, many of them identicaJ in 
shape with those of North-Westera Enrope. Among these the 
lanceolate or lance-head type was most abundant, though orate 


^ Eozne liee 5 miles east and sligbtly to the Boath of the xaarket towa 
of Díbb in Saftolk, on the north Bide oí the Wavene^ valley. 

^ They were really fresh-water shells of the genera Cjclas, Piddinm, Valvata 
Bithynia, Lim nea and Flanorbís^ and with them Beveral land shells. 
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and otber shapes occuired in considerable numbers. The imple¬ 
menta of flint and of quartzite were almost undistinguishable. 
The flint m many cases was mneh whitened and decomposed. 

That very many pointed implementa were manufactured of that 
ahape cannot, I think, be roasonably doubted, for no weapona in 
olden times were more valned than the spear and javelin, and 
they were intrinsically the most helpful to man, forthej prevented 
the neceaaity of coming to aach extremely close quarters with the 
foe, whether animal or hnman, aa the use of the sword, or club, 
abaolutely neoeaaitated. Even the most backward peoples now 
living in the world have apeais for fighting most of their enemiea 
and also for hunting large gaíne. 

The idea that implementa made with very sharp edges all 
round oould be used with an nnproteoted hand ia preposterous; the 
implement must have been used with a handle or haft of some 
kind, and people who were ao akilful in preparing apear-heads and 
axes of suoh capital ahapes aa are met with ao largely in England 
and France and other Western European countriea, and lesa fre- 
quently bnt not very rai-ely in Índia, could not have found it very 
dilflonlt to invent suitable handlea. In countriea where bamboos 
grow, the difficulty of providing apear ahafta wonld have been 
quite trifling, and even where bamboos did not grow, many kinds 
of wood are found which could have fumished suitable ahafta to 
really skilful workmen, and such were certainly some of the 
palmolithic people. 


V.—CONDITIONS OF LIFE OF PAL^OLITHIC MAN 
DUE TO HIS ZOOLOGICAL ENVIEONMENT. 

The palffiolitbic people living in England were shown by 
Mr. Worthington G. Smith, the author of “ Man the Prime vai 
Savage ”, a most intereating and admirably illuatrated book, to 
have lived under great diffieultiea, because surrounded by many 
wild and dangerous beasta who were, not a fcw of them, very 
aggreaaive enemies, and had he not been really brave, and to a 
certain extent well armed, he would never have held his own at 
all against such formidable neighbours, many of whom were 
thirsting for his blood. 

The fauna of what ia now England, inoluded then the mammoth, 
an elephant, a rhinocoros, a hippopotamna, the cave lion, the cave 
bear, grizzly bear, oommon brown bear, wolf, fox, hyena, wild cat, 
an ox, bison,8evetal speeies of deer, the Irish elk and a wild horse, 
to mention only the large animais. To the above list yet another 
very dangerous and savage oamivote must be added, the great 
aabre-toothed tiger (Machmrodus). 
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The ahove list shows clearly how hard a time paleeolithio man 
had in Europe. 

It must now be showa that palmolithic man in Peniasalar índia 
had even more enemies to contend against, and if he had remained 
very imperfectly armed would certainly have been destroyed ofi 
the face of the earth. The principal foes to be dreaded were 

(I) the tiger {Felis tigris) that hecame a man-eater; (2) the 
lion {Felis leó) in Kathiawar and fnrther to the north; (3) the 
leopard, or panther (F. pardits); (4) the cheetah or hunting 
leopard {Gynaelurus jubatus) ; (5) the ôahing cat (F. viverrina) ; (6) 
wolf {Canis pallipes) ; (7) jaokal {Ganis aureus) ; (8) wild dogs 
{Cyon dukhunensis) ; (9) hyena {H. striata) ; (10) common blaok 
bear {Melursus ursinus). Leaving the carnivora we mnst mention 

(II) the elephant {Elephas indicus), sometimes aggressive ; (12) 
Bhinoceros unicomis, generally aggressive, and (13) Sus cristatus, 
not always friendly to man. Deer, antelopes and gazeUes of many 
genera were oongeners of man and from their timidity mostly 
absolutely harmless, but useful as aífording mnch food; hence 
palffiolithio man was not likely to have heeome a vegetarian in his 
diet. 

Of the large ruminants, the noble bison Bos gaurus is very 
dangerous to hanters from its great strength and ferocity whea 
disturbed. The wild buffalo {Bos bubalus) is about the roost aggres- 
aive animal in índia and a very dangerous enemy to man. 

None of the Indian birds oan be held dangerous enemies to 
man wheu in the hunting stage of civilization, as was the 
early palmolithian, though when he advanced to the stage of án 
agriculturist some birds beoame great enemies, but some others 
also great friends; for whUe the former destroyed his orops, the 
latter group of birds waged more effectual war against his insect 
enemies than he could possibly have done by himself alone. 

Many raembers of the class Reptilia were and are among 
man's worst and most dangerous enemies, and these abound in 
índia, both on land and iu the rivers, foremost among them being 
the crooodUes, C. porosus and C. palmtris. Both grow to very 
large size, espeoially the former. The Gharial is said to he less 
dangerous to man. 

On dry land Pyíhon molurus was a foe much to be dreaded, for 
he was an iU-tempered and aggressive monster. Even more to be 
feared were the great venomous snakes the Hamadryad and the 
Cobra \_Naiabungarus and Naia tripudians']. The very numerons 
speoies of Viper are all venomous, thé worst of them being 
Eus8ell’B Viper, with very long fangs and sluggish habit, being 
very loath to move out of anybody’8 way. 

12 
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People, fishermen in particular, Laving to go into baok- 
waters open to the sea, and to fisli in the saa olose to the beaoh, 
ran great risks of being bitten by sea snakes, all of whioh, and 
there are many speeies, are very venomous and not unfrequently 
canse deatbs of those tbat invade their haunts. Tbe mortality 
due to snakes ia very great. 

None of tbe lizards or of the Chelonia appear to have been 
in any way hostile to man. 

The class Batrachia (frc^s, toads, newts, salamanders and 
CíBcilians) seem all exousable from any enmity to man. The class 
Pisoes or fish includes a large unmber of speeies very hostile 
to man, whieh might in many circnmstances greatly endanger 
his life. Amongthemare the many speeies of shark, particularly 
those of great size as Carcharias and Zi/gwna the hammer-headed 
shark. JVotidanus and Stegostoma are both amply large enough 
to be fatal enemies if met with and provoked. 

The idea that all the great fishes, such as those named above 
and othera yet to be referted to, Icad an absolutely pelagio or 
“ high sea ” lifc and never approach dose to the ooasts is not a 
oorrect one, for many of them do oceasionally come quite dose to 
the ooasts of the peninsula and attack and kill men who are 
fishing or bathing in shallow waters. Several such cases 
ocourred in the present writer^s persoual experience, and other 
cases of the same kind are mentíoned by late writers on Indian 
iohthyology. The pelagic life rule has in fact had varions excep- 
tions within the last thirty years, during whioh the snbjeot has 
been studied by the present writer. 

Man’s enemies in the sea, besides those above named, are the 
great rays including Pristis, the saw-fish, whieh is of common 
ocourrence on the east coast. Tbe west coast was probably, as has 
been said before, shunned by palseolithic and neolithic man, and 
later man also, till he had acquired iron adzes wherewith to fell the 
vast forest growth there ocourring. ffistiophorm, the Indian 
representative of the sword-fishes {Xiphias), is very dangerons, 
because unprovokedly aggressive, and is consequently greatly 
dreaded. It visits the south side of Palk’s Bay, near Pamban. 

Many other speeies of fish are known in the Indo-Pacifio 
Ooean hostile to man, but their ocourrence on the Indian ooasts 
has not been reoorded in any accessible work ; they oannot there- 
fore be referred to at present. 

Of the class Mollusoa, the only dangerous enemies of man are 
the very large octopuses. Whether any of them have been met 
with on the Indian ooasts has not yet been stated in any pnblioa^ 
tion known to the present writer. 
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Of thô class Araohaida man had maay speeies of soorpions, 
large and small, to contend against, and the sting^ of the large 
kinds are sometimes fatal to infants and weak old people. 
The genus Gahodeg and some of the large bird spiders are also 
mnch dreaded, yet their bites are not often fatal, though they 
canse great temporary snffering. 

The class Insecta ínoludes many genera and speeies wbich, if 
not actually fatal to man’s life, are yet capable of doing him 
grievous injury and prodnoing terrlble suffering, for instanoe, the 
many kinds of wild bees, wasps and hornets, which attack man not 
nnfrequently and often in plaoes where escape from them is im¬ 
possible. Btinging and biting ants are also very trying neighbonrs. 
Of the Insecta which are to be considered as enemies to man, by 
eausing or spreading disease, the mosqnitoes take the first place 
and next to them fleas and flies. Of the Lepidoptera a number 
of .oaterpillars, possessed of stinging hairs, often cause great 
torture, and where a large sorface of the body has been affected 
have been known to cause death. Among the Coleoptera or 
beetles, very distressing local inflammation and intense snffering 
have been often caused by the aocidental crushing against the 
human body of Gantharidea (ÍSpanisb flies). 

Of the Hemiptera, the bngs, large and small, are very aggros- 
sive and are capable of eausing great discorafort and aetual severe 
pain. 

Myriapoda contains many speeies of centipedee which are 
highly aggressive, and whose bite is as painful and as serious to 
man as the stings of the scorpions already referred to above. 

The last enemy of man that need be montioned here belongs 
to the class Nematoda and is the justly dreaded guinea worm 
{Dracunculus}, which gets into the human body either by being 
swallowed in impnre water, or when the person is bathing. If the 
worm breaks in the process of winding it out, it causes a bad 
abscess or a sucoession of such, and if not properly managed may 
cause blood poisoning and lead to death. The extreme pain caused 
by the abscesses may lay up even a strong person and cause 
serious illness for a oonsiderable time. The writer speaks from 
experience. 

The above Hst of man’s tropical enemies proves abundantly 
that early man in índia was exposed to many more dangers 
than was early man in Britaiu or Western Europe, in palaeolithic 
orneolithic times. In addition to the above list of fishes 
that attack and kill man, it should be remerabered that several of 
the bright gay-coloured corai reef fish have very poisonous flesh 
and should never be eaten. Other fish have poison organs on their 
dorsal spines, as for example the Synanceia vemeosx of the Indian 
12-a 
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Ocean, ■which lies eoncealed in the sand, and if trodden on with 
naked feet has often cansedthe death of people wading in the sea. 

The wouBds caused hy the caudal spines of the sting rays, e.g., 
Aetohatis narinari, are very serious, intensely paintul and end 
in some cases in gangrene. Wounds are also caused by the spines 
of Siluroid fish. 


VI.~CONNECTION OF THE PRÁDAK8HINAFUNOTION 
AND THE SWASTIKA SYMBOL. 

On page 73 I desoribed the only example of the Swastüa 
Symbol that oecurs in my colleotion, and pointed out that it was 
by studying Count d’Alviella’s leamed treatise on that very in- 
teresting, and by many much venerated anoient Symbol, that I felt 
assured that my specimen* bore strong resemblance to the Trojan 
type of Swastika. There is an obvious connection between the 
Swastika and the very ancient Indian serviee or function known 
as the Pradakshina, often performed by childless women desirous 
of getting a family, who at certain temples walk in a circle while 
praying for a blessing and acoomplishment of their eamest wish. 

Certain loealities obtain areputation for the frequent answering 
of these prayers and ate muoh resoited to in conseqnence. 

One suoh place is sitnated on the southemmost and highest 
peak of the Bababudangiri Mountains in Mysore. This peak,- 
locally known asMulainagiri, is 6,317' highand commands a grand 
panorama on all sides but the absolute north. It was visited by 
me when mapping the geological features of the mountain 
mass. As we sat on the summít, our attention was attracted 
by a small nnmber of young women doing the Pradakshina with 
intense devotion on a small platform, a little below our seat. 
They finished their perambulation very shortly and then went 
into the temple courtyard and there met with a sight that filled 
their hearts with great joy, as they regarded it a perfeot good 
omen that their prayers wonldbe heard. The sight whioh charmed 
them 80 greatly was a favourite little dog of mine lying in a small 
box and suckling four tiny pups, and their joy at this sight was 
simply touching to see. 


VII.—THE EAST AND WEST COAST LATEEITE8 
THE RBSÜLTS OE A PLUVIAL PERIOD. 

When I wrote, in 1861, my first paper on the palmolith-bearing 
lateritic beds of the East Coast, I was strongly impressed with the 


' tTo. 252-62, Plate 36. 
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idea that they muat be regarded as of marine origin, though 
this involved the diíRculty of accounting for the absence of marine 
fossüs in tbe ferruginons clay. No other preferable idea was 
ofíered by any one else, thougb my snpposition was not generally 
aocepted. Sir John Evans’ hjpothesis that the beda had been 
formed by a great river flowing parallel with the present coastline, 
was not aocepted any more than mine, because it failed to show 
the presence of any sea-side barrier compelling suoh a conrse for 
tbe river. 

I continned tohold the marine theory for many years, thongh 
not reaUy satisfied with it, bat lately after much study of various 
papers by different autbors, none of which I have found cogent, 
I Lave formed a new theory whioh, I venture to think, will 
aocount more successfully for many of the difficulties my original 
theory did not meet. 

My new theory is that the great shingle and clay deposits 
covering such large areas of the eastern low country, were formed 
by and dnring a great plnvial peiiod, which synehronized with 
the great pleistocene ice age, which caused so vast an extension of 
the snow fields and glaciers on the Himalayas and other 
monntains of the north. The tremendous rains, which fell 
during the plnvial period, flowed off the land in vast floods, far 
exceeding ordinary rivers in column, anu it was the se floods that 
swept the shingle of the old Rajmahal conglomerai es of Jurassio 
age, eastward into the low conntry of that date. With the shingle 
the flood waters carried also numbers of paleeoliths, many of 
which show a great amonnt of attrition, whUe others present but 
very little or none at all, according to the distance they had 
travelled. This vast discharge of fresh water into the sea 
of that period, had doubtless the same effect on the marine fauna, 
but on a vastly larger scale, as excessively heavy south-west 
monsoons have been observed to have oS the west ooast of the 
Península ; namely that of killing immense numbers of sea fish, on 
whom the influx of abnormal volumes of fresh water has a quasi- 
poisonous action. The strong currents set up by the long con- 
tinued influx of rain water, swept all the dead marine animais far 
away from the coast, so that they sank in deep water, there to 
become fossüs which will remaiu unknown and unseen, unless 
some V ast geological upheaval were to take place and convert into 
dry land traets of the sea bottom now covered by deep water. 

The sources of the immense quantities of ferruginons matter 
required to make the lateritic spreads on both sides of the penín¬ 
sula, of various ages, are many, the eldestbeing themagnetic iron 
beds of gneissic or aicbasan age, great numbers of which, many of 
large size, occur in the Salem and Trichinopoly districts, and 
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smaller ones in the Northern Circars (Gnntnr district). The 
Dharwar rocks in western Mysôre, central and western Bellary, 
and eastem Dharwar district, and the south-westem comer of the 
Hyderabad State contam many large beds of heematitio quartzite. 
Theyoungest series of deposits occnra in the Deccan Trap area, in 
which many flows are richly charged with grains of magnetic iron, 
e.g., in the Mudhol State. 

That the pluvial downpour had a aimUar effect on the west 
coast, seems to be elearly proved by the non-finding of any fosails 
in the verj numerous diggings in the coast laterite, which is so 
largely quarried in Travancore, Cochín, Malabar and South Canara 
as 3 building stone. 

In a country like peninsular índia, where there are so few 
caverns and good rock shelters, man must have had a very had 
time during the continuation of the pluvial period and veiy pro- 
bably died out very largely or altogethor. The laud fauna of 
.the pluvial period must also have suffered very greatly, especially 
sueh members of it as babitually resorted to nndergronnd habi- 
tations, in which they wonld be cònstantly liable to be drowned. 
How this may happen is elearly esplained in Addendnm VIII, 
dealing with Stephen Hislop’8 theory of the formation of regur or 
black ootton soil. Ono canse of the absence of fossils in the ooast 
laterite, must have been the eorrosive aotion of ferric hydrate, 
which gives a red colonr, and is very destructive of organic remains. 

A study of the many detached outliers of laterite, occnrring on 
the Mysore tableland to the north-east of Bangalore, proves elearly 
that they are of sedimentary lacustrine origin, and this establishes 
beyond controversy the existence of a large lake, in which this 
extensive deposit of laterite was formed, and afterwards cut up 
into the many small outlying plateans by subaerial denudation. 

This important lake has l)een well worked out by Mr. E. W. 
Wetherell, in Part I of Vol. III, of the Memoirs of the Mysore 
Geologieal Department. A clear little map shows the ascertained 
shore line of the lake. 

At page 3 of his paper, Mr. Wethorell states that I regard ali 
high levei laterite as simply the alteration, in si(u, of varions 
forms of various kinds of rock, especially of basalt, by the action 
sf atmospheric changes, but he does not quote the passages in 
which I have made that statement and I cannot tax my memory 
with having made such a sweeping one. In my memoir on 
“ The Geologieal Features of the South Mahrãtta country and 
acljacent Districts,” ‘ I have given, what I think is a good and 
safe reasen, why the uppermost flow of the Deccan Trap did not 


> Memoirs of the Geologieal Survey of lodia, Vol. XII, Parti, 1876. 
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become amygdaloidal, and for which reason the pure bagalt it 
consisted of, coald on decomposing from atmospheric influenoe pass 
into a pure iron clay. The uppermost basslt flow being the con- 
clnaion of the great volcanic era, no other formation came to over- 
lie it, and ao no water having silica in solntion conld flow into the 
basait, to fill any possible vesicular or bubble cavities and convert 
them into amygdala, and geodea. 

On the Amboli and Phonda ghats, the íormer near Belganm 
and the latter in the south of Kolhapur State, oecur some of the 
best sections, showing the passage by subserial decomposition, 
whioh are specially well seen where the great military roads have 
been cut ratber deeply into the rocks they oross. 

The laterite in the immediate neighbourhood of Bangalore, 
is eertainly a bigh levei laterite and unmistakeably lacnstrine in 
origin, and its exisrence on the Mysore plateau appears to me to 
be a strong proof of the correctness of my postulate made above, 
that a gieat plnvial period must have bappened, to have prodnced 
the great Coastal sedimentary deposits now to be seen on eitber 
side of the peninsola, and the several laige lakes met with in 
various parte of the Deccan, snoh as the Hoskote lake of Mr. 
Wetherell, near Bangalore, and those that I have peinted out in 
mymemoir on the South Mahratta eountry above reíerred to. 
There oan, I think, be little doubt as to the existence of four lakes 
south of the Eistna river, three of them near Kaladgi, in the centre 
of wbat is now the Bijapur distriot. The most easterly of the 
three i will call the Bayal Kot lake, the most northerly the Sita 
Dongar lake, from the Sita Dongar hill which forms its eastern 
boundary, and to the most westerly which lies west of Kaladgi 
town I will give the name of the town. 

The fourth lake lies eighteen miles furlher south, on the north 
sideof the quartzite ridge which forras the Southern boundary of 
the Kaladgi system of rocks. I will call this the Badami lake, 
after the important town of that name which lies 10 miles to the 
east of it. These lakes appear all of them lo have becn formed by 
streams flowing eastward. 


VIII.—UISLOFS THEOET OF THE OBIGIN OF 
EEGUÉ OE BLACK COTTON SOIL. 

The theory of the origin of regur, propounded by the Eev. 
Stephen Hislop, a zealous missionary in Nagpur, and a very able 
geologist, has been accepted by, I believe, all lhe members of the 
Geological Survey of índia, and many other geologists that had 
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occasion to stiidy this very remarkable scãl, whioh plays so import- 
antapartin the Indiau Península and surrounds nearly all the 
castellated hills in the Pcccan (see section 6 of the general notes, 
p. 27.) 

HÍBlop’s theorv may be stated brieflj' to be the following : 
the regur or regada (Telugu) is of subeerial origjn, and resulted 
from the existence of luxuriant forests not subjected to the 
destructive action of annual fiiea, and which therefore intime 
oaused a rich humus to accumulate and enrich the subjaoent soil 
with its organic matter. The capaoity of this soil for ahsorbing 
moisture and retaining it, is the source of its great fertility, and 
the continuance of suoh fertility for long periods is dne to the 
action of violent thunderstorms in the hot season, when the 
torrents of rain flood the surfaee and wash into the gaping cíacks 
of the regar immense quantities of vegetable matter lying on the 
surfaee, and many small animais such as rats and mice, lizards, 
snails, and multitudes of insects, and with them mnch loose soil. 
The violence of these thunder showers must be seen to be realized. 
The very slotv rate of prograss etiforced on a regur plainby such 
a rain storm, enablea the traveller to observe the efíects produeed 
very thoroughly. At the end of the cloud bursts, whioh such 
storms really amount to, all the fissures except a few of the very 
largest have disappeared, being filled up. 

I experienced two such tempests while workiug in the Bellary 
District, so can speak of actually seeing their effects. Lizards and 
other small animais, and immense numbers of insects of many 
varieties, and vast quantities of vegetable matter were washed 
down into the gaping fissures, which were soon filled up and the 
washed in objects securely hnried. 


IX.—THE DEAYIDIAN EACES. 

Aceording to the late Sir Herbert Eisley, the Dravidian 
peoples are autochthons of the Deocan and the south of the 
Peninsula, now numhering some fifty millions; hut aceording 
to Col. Sir Thomas Holdicb, ‘;hey were immigrants from the 
direction of Mesopotamia, who passed into índia by the Makran 
gate, leaving hehind them the Brahim tribe in Southern Balu- 
cldstan. 

They are certainly not Mongolioid in their appearance. Might 
they not possibly he representatives of the brown race described 
by Prof. Elliot Smith, f.e.s., in his leamed and yet oharming 
little book “ The Ancient Egyptians ? ” * Conld they not be a 
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branch of that race which migrated pastward, before the ins'ention 
of the oopper axcs which enaWed tho Egx ptians to siilidue 30 many 
of their neighbours ? lhe co^ er weapoiia were certainly unknowii 
to the early Dravidiaiis in Suuth índia who, it wonld appear, lived 
in a purely neolithic time, for in several hundred neolithic sites 
that I examined closely I found not the ghost of auything made 
of any metal whatever. 

Only froni oue site did I obtaiii anv copper objects and those 
were a gift froin an esteemed friend Dr. Saisse, the very able 
Manager of the East índia Railwaj' ('onipaiiy’s coai mines at 
Gíridih, in the Karharhari eoal-fiell in Chota Nagpore. They 
formed part of a very important cacho of copper objects found in 
the neighbourhood of the great Baragunda copper mine. The two 
specimens Dr. Saisse gave me are nuiubered 41 06 and 4107, and 
are a broad axe head and a woman’s armlet respectively', and 
both are figured in Plate 19. Eurther partioulars ahout those 
copper implementa are given on page 1C4. 

The Catalogue of Mr. R 0 a’s finds in the Tinnevelly district 
not having been published as yet I caunot, uiifortunately, refer to 
it, and my memory will not serve me safely as to the existence of 
any copper implemeuts in it. Of bronze implements and orna¬ 
menta there are, if I rememher rightly, after a lapso of several 
years, varjous good examples. 

I hope to be able to get hold of information as to the cranio- 
logy of the Deccan people that will throw mnch light on this 
obsenre point. 


X.—ELEPHANT-SHAPED FUNEEEAL VASE FROM 
THE LEFT BANK OF THE TUNGABHADEA RIVEE. 

On the leít bank of the river, opposite to the town of 
Hampasagra (in BeUary district), I carne across a neolithic burial- 
place, where a nnmber of graves had been gieatly' injured by a 
heavy flood of the river, which must have happened not very 
long before the time of my visit, to judge by the appearance of the 
ground. Several of the graves had been washed out, and their 
former contents strewn over the slope to the north-eastward. 
This funereal vase No. 2886 7 is a four-legged vessel whose 
shape will be better realized from an examination of plate 64, 
than from any mero verbal deseription that could be given. My 
attention was drawn to the fragments of the urn by the columnar 
shape of the four legs, which at once suggested that the vase 
when entire must represent an clephautoid quadruped, which 
was of considerable help m searching for the fragments which 
were scattered far and wide over a very considerable area. This 
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area was very closely searched by my wife and self, in qnest of 
the animars head wLicb was missiiig and nnfortunately could 
not be found, tbongh we devoted many hours to the hnnt, a whole 
evening and a long morning the next day. It had probably been 
bnried nnder a sand drift of which there were many. Excepting 
the head and three or four small pieces of the body, the whole vase 
or nrn was recovered and evontnally built np for me by my friend 
Mr. E. F. Carey of Yercaud, who devoted mueb skill and immense 
patience to a very difficnit piece of work. The difBculties he 
encountered nave already been dwelt on in Chapter XIX, in which 
two other finds of great interest made at the same time are referred 
tü, Noa. 2886 6 and 2886/5. 

The graves tbemselves were rathcr remsrkable, for they do 
not anawer to any definitely named olass of graves, but are really 
sttt genertn and form long low mounds closely bordcred with 
stones less than a cubio foot in dimension. The dimensions of 
the vase in inches are as follows : height 11^, length 10^, width of 
body 8^, height of legs 4i, length of oval lid 4, width of lid 
ciroumference of base of right fore-foot 8|. 

The tip of the tail is broken off. 


XI.—CAEVINGS AND DRA-WINGS BY 
PAL^OLITHIC ARTISTS. 

The ancient portraits of man drawn by his oontemporaries in 
palseolithic times, aro not numerous nor by any means to be 
reckoued among the best artistio performanees of that era, for they 
are greatly inferior in merit to the drawings and paintings of 
animais produced about the same period ; many of which deserve 
mneh commendation for their good drawing and the spirited 
attitndes represented, which clearly show the intimate acquaintance 
of the draftsmen with the animais they represented. 

Professor Sollas has grouped together on one page of his 
delightful book, » Ancient Hnnters” (page 341), four of the most 
remarkable drawings extant of palmolithic man, by probably 
contem porary artists :— 

1 . Hnnter stalking a bisou, on reindecr horn, Laugerie 

Bassê. 

2. A man with a stick on his shoulder passing in front of 
two horses, on a fragment of a « bâton ", La Madeleine. 

3. A young man with a very pitheooid face and head, from 
Mas d’ Azil (on bone). 

4. La Femme an renne, a mde hairy woman, headless 
and cnceinte, Langeiic Basse (on ivory). 
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A notable carving in reindeer hom representirg a maii’s 
head, full fawse, found by A. dc Mortilleò in the Grotte de 
Bocheberthier and given by Professor SõUas in “ Anoient 
Hnnters,” p. 342, shows a very funny expressíon of the montb 
and very steeply obliqúe widely open eyes. It is specially note- 
worthy, becanse apparently the only known attempt to figure 
man’B faoe in fnll, all others representing him in profile. 

As 82 iid above the portraita of animais in many cases deserve 
mnoh higher commendation than those of palaeolíthic man. Why 
this shonld ber seems to demand some explanation. An ohvious one 
ia tbe superstitious disbke and fear feit by half-civilized people, that 
if they are drawn the artist obtains a quasi-magical power over 
them, and can work evil against them by means of their portraits. 
The artistic tiibesmen therefore had difficulty in getting models 
from whom to stndy the human figure. This feoling is still found 
among the lower class in various parts of South índia, and I have 
varions times made use of it to drive away unwelcome crowds from 
my tent door, by producing a sketch book and beginning to draw 
some of the loiterers. To retum to the animal portraits, a 
few of the best quite deserve to be cited and have references to 
illustrations of them given, to allow of their being looked up by 
students of the subject. By many archmologists it is thought that 
the best animal portrait is that of the “ grazing reindeer ” found 
in the Kesslerlooh cavo at Thaingen, near Zurieh. It is 
engraved on reindeer horn, It has been figured by Professor 
J. Heierli in Lis “ TJrgesohiohte der Schweiz,” p. 50, in its natural 
position, i.e., with its legs not shown because of the curve of (he 
horn on which engraved. ProfessorSollas givos (“Anoient Hunt- 
ers,” p. 338) a Jacsimileoi the carving as if on tbe flat, unrolled 
in faet. The Kesslerlooh cayp yielded other capital drawings 
of ahorse or foal, also on reindecr’8 hom and bcsides tbese a very 
interesting carving was found representing the head of a niusk ox, 
figured by Professor Sollas in “ Ancient Hunters”. It may be 
noticed that the muzzle of the figure has heen broken ofP, but that 
does not injure the likeness very greatly. 

A very spirited figure of a reindeer ruuning at top speed, taken 
from an engraving on hornblendc schist, found at Snint Marcei is 
given by M. Breuil in “ L’Anthropologie ” and reproduced by 
Sollas on page 339 of “ Ancient Hunters.” 

Two beautiful sets of chameis heads, drawn and engraved on 
the tines of an antlcr, found in the cave of Gourdan, Haute- 
Garonne, France, are given in the Encyelopmdia Britannica, 
(eleventh edition), Vol. 20, article “ Painting,” Plate I. The 
author of these drawings must have been intimately acquainted 
with the auimala to have rendered their features and attitndes so 
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aecTiratelj. Interesting rock engravíngs of varying artistic merit 
were found at several of the caíres in central Prance and these 
may be mentioned bere briefly to aesist those wbo wisb to go 
forther into the study of these most attraetive examples of andent 
art. 

Althougb no engravíngs or drawings on bone, antlers or 
ivory, suob as those fonnd in tbe French and Swiss bone 
caves bave been met with as yet in índia, ifc would be nnsafe 
to conolude that none had been produced by the old people 
■who were possessed of burins, or engraving tools, similar to those 
nsed by the palfpolithio artists who drew the wonderful piotnres of 
man and hia contemporary animais referred to above. Similar 
drawiogs may have been made by the Indiana, and have been 
destroyed by those ubiquitous destroyers of many buman artifacts, 
bhe termitea, which ate known to have attacked and dam^ed 
hnman crania in anoient Egyptian graves. Ltis by no means 
nnlikely that the ludian insect ravagers may have done the 
same, and have annihilated the carvings and drawings made by 
the old people in this oonntry on bone and ivory. Some fortnnate 
oxplorer may yet come upon some of the Indian artista’ works, that 
have escaped the termites by being buried in white ash, as 
bappened in the case of Mr. Cornelins Cardew’s wooden comb, 
found in his excavations at Gantakal. 


XII.—THE ALTAMIRA CAVE PAINTINGS. 

One of the most remarkable archeeologioal discoveries ever 
made, waa that of the marvellons series of paintings of animais on 
the roof of the Altamira cave near Santander, in 1819, by 
Don Marcellano de Sautnola and his little danghter. It was an 
extraordinary revelation of the great artistic power and taste of 
the neohthic people of the Ânrignacian stage of civUization. 

The great gronp of paintings representa some 26 or 27 dilfer- 
ent animais, mostly buli bisons, one oow, a mare and foal (?), two 
deer (short-horncd) and two wild boars, one charging furionsly. 
This boar forras the extreme right hahd ígure of the group and 
his action is wonderfully lifelike and oapitally drawn. Of several 
of the figures the outline had been cut lightly into the rock before 
the painting was begun. 

It may be asked, why say so much about the cave paintings 
when none have yet been found in tiouth índia, though a number 
of caves have been vcry carefully examined in the hope of 
finding inuial piotures. The answcr to this query is that somo of 
the Indian paleeolithians may have had artistic tastes,like the people 
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that made tbe roolt bruisings on the faoe of tho trap dykc on the 
scarps of Kupgal hill in Bellary district (see pp. 88-89). 

That the neolithic people used burins or graving tools, is 
proved by the faot that such tools ha ve been met with here and 
there in the Deocan, whlle one of tvpical shape found near J abal- 
pur (No. 4055, Plate 12) is in the collection. These tools were not 
made for nothing, so we may very possibly find fnrther objects 
prepared with their aid, besides those in the collection, viz., the 
Valimnkkam pendant^No. 74 (page 52 and Plate 46) and the 
Maski conjuring staff No. 2739 (page 125 and Plate 47). 

It is, I think, far from iinprobable that other caves than those 
already known and referred to above, as the Billa Snrgam and 
Yenra Zari Gabbi groaps, may exist in the great limestone regions 
of the Cuddapah and Kurnool systeins and their more westerly 
equivalente, the Kaladgi and Bhima series. Search should be 
made all over those limestone areas for caves that were nnknown to 
the geological aurveyors, for they had to get over sueh larga tracts 
of country at great speed, that they m-ay easily have missed caves 
in thioklv-jungled valleys, and many even important caves may be 
nnknown to the local natives. Caves may become hidden to a 
strange extent, by the falling in of the roeks over their entrance or 
nonth. 

That the old people might have possessed pigments, where- 
with to prodace colonred paintings if they desired to do so, is a 
well-known faot, and in several places many varieties of colonred 
clays and ochres oceur in large qnantitios. 

A very interesting example of such a site oceurs along the west 
boundary of the Dharwar rocks, which are exposed in the soarp 
of Ramandrug hill, in Bellary district. Tbe series of colonred 
clay sohists here met with, contaius exaraples of red of several 
shades, green dark and light, blaekish and other iutermediate 
tints. 

To leturn to the Altaraira cave paintings, Prof. Sollas gave 
a capital aceonnt of them in “ Ancient Hunters”, where the 
story of the find of the wonderful group of paintings is graphically 
told and rendered very comprehensible by the many illnstrations 
given. 


XIII.—ACOIDENTAL FOEMATIOX OF BULBS OF 
PERCUSSION. 

The idea that a bulb of perenssion on any siliceons or other 
hard stone, is absolute proof of its having bcen made by man, an 
idea entertained by many interested in prehiatoric archaeology, 
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is one which should not be kept np, as that rery peculiar form 
of fracture may be produoed by aocident. Of sueh eceidents I met 
with sereral striking demonstrations, wben working along the 
erst foot of the Velikonda mountains, in Nellore distriot, in 
1875. Much of the lower slopes is there covered by great 
spreads of quartzite shingle, thinly grass-grown. 

Large herds of cattle feed on tbis grass, and several times 
wben I came acrosa such herds they took fright and stampeded 
violently, and in so doing kieked np mueh shingle whioh impinged 
heavily on stationsry pieoes, and there produoed capital examples 
of very typical bülbs, often of large sizs. 

I have often regretted, since then, that I did not collect some 
of the cattle-made bulbs, for exhiòition and comparison with 
others intentionally produoed by paleeolithio man when manufac- 
tnring his artifacts. 


XIV.—NEOLITHIC FIND8 NEAE KODIAli MATA 
WATEEFALL. 

Threo miles north-east of Dhari, the Shetruji river makes 
the picturesqae waterfall sacred to Kodiar Mata, and immedi- 
ately east of the fali rises a good sized hill from the upper part of 
whioh I piooured the speoimens No. .-iSOf), a red and green flake 
of bloodatone, No. 3907, a core of groen bloodstono showing five 
flakes, and No. 3908, a selected stone of pale yellowish green and 
green chert. 

Anybody travelling in that part of tbe Dhari Mahal should 
make a point of visiting botii the fali and the hill beyond it, for 
the fdll is intriusioally very picturesque, and the fine view from 
the top of the hill is of great assistance in helping to a correct 
understandiug of the geological structure of the country to the 
north and eust. 


XV.—CAVES TO BE SEARCllED FOK IN THE 
GREAT LI.MESTONE ARE.AS OF THE KÜENOOL, 
CVDDAEAH AND DHAEWAR SYSTEMS. 

It is quite withiii the bounds of probability that other caves 
maj exist in the above-named limestone areas, beside the small 
number occurring in the Kurnool distriot and the Banganapalle 
State, whioh all lio dose together to the south-west of Nandyal 
town. The principal one of the group, the well-known Billa 
Surgam cave, was diseovered by the late Gaptain Newbold, p.k.s. 
11 • was the first to bring to the notice of Enropean soientists 
tU' faot of this cave being ossiferous, the first of the kind 
kuowu in índia. He obtalneJ a number of fóssil bonés, but 
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they appeat to kave been lost and never described, and nothing 
was done till Professor Huxley aaked Sir M. E. Grant DuS, then 
Governor of Madras, to move in the matter. In consequence of 
tbis I reoeived inatructions to proceed to the Billa Surgam cave 
to make excavations and procure a fresh set of the fóssil bones. 

I aecordinglj’ proceeded to Eanganapalle, in 1884, as the neareat 
town of importance from the cave. 

I was unacquainted with Captain Newbold’s work and could < 

not locate the Billa Snrgam cave exaetly, for it was not shown 6n 
any map that I knew of, and the Information as to its real situatio» 
which I did receive was quite wrong ; heuee I began work at a 
large cave locally called the Terra Zari Gabbi and met TOth no 
sueeess. My eldest sou Lieut. H. B. Poõte, R.A. (now Lient.- 
Col.) was with me being ou leave. After severa! weeks’ stay 
I heard casually of another and larger cave several miles to 
the northward, so we rode o ver there and found that it was really 
the true Billa Surgam. I moved my eamp over there at onee ana 
immediate success rew^arded our search. 

Besides the bones of tho e.vtinet and existing animais found in 
the several chambers of the great cave, a numher of prehistoric 
objects were found by Lieut. Foote, which appeared to me, whon I 
studied them, to be of Magdalenian type. Tbese included inter 
alia specimens of pondants made of teeth, and other artifaots 
made of bone to he noted again fiirther on. 

No palíeoliths were found in the caves, bnt a greatly 
weathered “ bouoher ” of verv gritty quartzite was found by 
me just outside the mouth of a small cave opening to the eastward, 
about a quarter of a mile east by south of the great cave. 

The finding of tho Magdalenoi.l artifacts, just referred to, 
shows that in our present state of kuowledge the historv of the 
oouiitrv South of the Gangotio valley is divisible into two periods, 
the lower of which corresponds with the Ciielleo-Mousterian of 
the Prench arcbajologists, and the higher with that of the above- 
named Magdalenoid objects. F.xcept the two stages of the 
palíeolithic age abo ve dealt with, equivalente of no other suh- 
divisions of the great era have been recognized in índia, and it 
remains to be seen whether futuie researches will necessitato the 
estahlishment of any further sub-divisions. 


XVI.—SITES IN WESTERN ASlA THAT HAVE 
YIELDED PAL.®GLITHS AND NEOLITHS. 

Very little appears to be known about the formcr inhíàitaiicy 
of Western Asia by palíeolithic peoples, but tho occurronco of 
palseoliths has been noted here and th''re in a few lic.', bv 
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travellers, and a short list of such finds is given Lelow, but Noith 
Arabia, the whole of Pérsia, and tbe traot between Pérsia and tbe 
valley of the Sabarmati in Gujarat, seems to be a teyrn incógnita 
to prehistoric arehajologists, and till it has been carefully examined, 
we must remain in ignorance on manv points concerning tbe 
individnality of the successive peoples which occupied that region. 

The foUowing is a brief list of finds of implements made in 
Western Asia: — 

(1) A palseolith (?) found on the snrfaoe of a bed of gravei 
between Monnt Tabor and Lake Tiberias, which was exhibited by 
the Abbé Eichard, at the British Associatiou in Edinburgh, in 
1871. 

(2) Another palseolith found at Bethsarara, near Bethle- 
hem, hy Monsieur Vogne. 

(3) A palseolith found near Jerusalem, by Mr. Stopes, 

P.G.S. 

(4) A palseolith found by Mr. Ghantre in the valley of 
the Euphrates. 

(5) At Abu Shahrein, in South Babylonia, sevoral imple¬ 
ments are reportedto ha ve been found, and these were probably of 
neolithic age. 


XVII.—MOEE EXACT LOCATION OF SEVEEAL 
SMALL SITES (NAMED ON FAQ ES 128 AND 129) IN 
HYDBEABAD STATE. 


While exploring the Billa Surgam caves in Kumool distrlot 
in 1884, in company with my son Lieut. H. B. Foote, E.A., 
I was ordered to proooed expeditiously to the Singareni ooal- 
field, to meet an ofBcial from Hyderabad who would show me 
maps of the ooal-field as far as tben examined. Proceeding vta 
Bezwada and Nandigama, I marched up the valley of the Munieru 
(Moonyair of Indian Atlas, sheet 75), and in the many traverses 
made in examining the country on either side of the proposed 
railway, from the coal-field to Bezwada, I carne across neolithic celts 
at the following places:-— 


(1) Matur, No. 2889 .. 

(2) Between Motunnurri and 
Byavaram, No. 2890. 

(3) Jirlacherru, No. 2891 


)4) Hanar (TJrroor of I.A., sh. 
75), No. z892. 

(5'l Poolloygoodahs (polishing 
groves). 

(6) Mnstellapalle, No. 2893. 


4 miles N.E. by B. of Maddire 
(Muddeera of I.A., sh. 75). 

3 miles N.N.W. of Maddire. 

8 milee west of Khammamett 
(Kummnmmett of I.A., sh. 
75). 

15 milps S. B. of Bonagiri- 
21 milesE S. E. of Bonagiri. 

9 miles east of Bonagiri. 
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XVIÍI.—PALETTES OF THE PALíEOLITHIC, 
NEOLITHIC AXD EAKLA' EGYPTIAN ABTISTS. 

The palottes used bj the prehistoric axtists would appear to 
have been bovine seapuIíB or shoulder blades, examples of whioh 
have been fuund atill covered with the red ochre they pat on 
■wallâ and roofs of caves that had been deoorated. 

Among the great variety of art objeots produced by the early 
Egyptian artificeis, wero a large number of artifacts oarved out of 
hard slatey schists. The variety of forms into which thege so-called 
palettes were shaped is very remarkable, for they ont tbem into 
likenesses of birds, beasts and fishes of the most varied outlines. 
Besides giving them such varied outlines, many of the more highly 
elaborated ones were esr,ved all over with complioated and often 
pioturesque devices, some of ^hich represented quasi-historical or 
legendary seenes. Some of the finest examples, whioh are highly 
artistic, may be really historical recorde, because it would seem 
very improbable that so muoh time and lahonr wordd have been 
bestowed on unreal events An excellent selection of these so-called 
“ palettes ” is figured and described in a very able and oapitally 
illustrated French work on Egyptian antiqnities, by M. Jean 
Capart, Joint Conservator of the Egyptian antiquities in the 
Eoyal Museum at Brussels, and Lecturer in the University of 
Liége. The title of the work is •* Les Dêbuls de VArten Egypte." 

No such deoorated palettes appear to have been produced by 
the Indian prehistoric artists, but further researoh may yet light 
upon something approximating to them. 

Indian prehistoric pottery has not, so far as I have been able to 
study it, produced vases made in the shapes of birds, and only one in 
the shape of an animal is known to me Tfais is a funereal urn in 
the form of au elephant, which I have deseribed fully with a Sgure 
in addendum No. X. It was first drawn attention to in ehapter 
XIX, on the finds made in the Hyderabad State, but that notice 
required to be amplifled. 


XIX.—MOULDING AND CASTING OF POTTEET. 

The preparation of earthenware stmetures, such as hut nrns 
and other angular forms, demands the pressing of the moistened 
clay into moulds. This proeess of moulding was one whioh had 
been disoovered prior to the invention of the potter’8 wheel, andso 
had seemingly been the proeess of easting vessels, which consists of 
pouring thick “slip” into a hollow mould, and aUowing it to 
acquire a sufficient eonsistencv to admit of its being removed from 
the mould without deformii^ it, before plaoing it in the kiln. 

13 
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The pressing of the damp clay into an open tnonld is a 
perfectly easy prooess, if the clay is prepared to a proper dcgree 
of tenacity and a suitable temperature maintained during the 
performance. 


XX.—OKHAMANDAL MAHAL, OE THE DWARKA 
COUNTRT. 

This tract of country, forming the extreme western extremity 
of the Kathiawar Peninsula, afforded hnt very few additions to 
the list of prehiatorio artifacts colleeted by me. Only one appeared 
worth figuring, and that is No. 4045, given in plate 16, a die made 
oí calcareous grit and remarkahle hecause oblong in shape, instead 
of cnbical. Some edncated native gentlemen at Dwarka, to whom 
I showed it, were much interested to see a die made of stone. It is 
said that the Rann of Cuteh was once a gulf of the Indian Ooean, 
with seaports on its shores, and that the remains of ships havebeen 
found imbedded inthemud. Dwarka stands on ground which not 
very many years ago was an island, but a lofty sandhill, thrown up 
by the joint action of the surf and the prevalent west wind, joined 
the Southern end of the island with the mainland to the sonth, and 
shut off the lagoon on the eastern side of the island from the sca, 
and it only joins the latter northward in the Gulf of Cuteh. The 
estótern side of the island is hroken np and olifFy, and quite piotu- 
resque, the strata being gaily colonred, light red and pinky beds 
of saudstoue and hard loam being common. 

A zoological fact which should be recorded is-the much smaller 
size of the chank shells in the Gulf of Cuteh, than that of those met 
with in the Gulf of Manar, where the chank shell fishery is quite 
an important commeroial undertahing. Another noteworthy fact 
is the very injnrious action of the violent weet wind, so prevalent 
near Dwarka, on all trees not protected by the shape of the ground 
or by high buildings. Their tops, where unsheltered, assume the 
shape of large orook-handled sticks pointing to the east. 


XXI.—KILNS FOB BUENING POTTEET NOT KNOWN 
IN THE EAHLT PART OF THE NEOUTHIC AGE. 

In the artiole on prehistoric pottery forming seotion 7 of the 
general notes on my eoUection, I pointed ont that no ancient 
^ttery works on an important soale had been met with by me 
ux many traverses through the Deccan «nd adjoining parts of 
Suuthem and Western índia, and that it was possible the early 
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ueolithians of índia may nct have constructed kilns, but havo burnt 
their wares in open fires, as was done by other contomporary 
peoples. 

A strong argnment in faronr of this idea is provided by the 
appearance of naany good vessela which are black at top, bnt pass 
down into red. The blaek part is imperfeetly bnrnt and tbo red, 
if a bright red, thoroughly well bnmt. 

The superior quality of the well-burnt eartheuware over that 
imperfeetly burnt, is ilJustrated by the condition of specimens of 
both after exposure to weather action, and still more by the efFect 
on both of immersion in strong brine. A strikingoaseof this was 
noted in an intensely saltish stream, a little west of the great iron 
slag mounds of Vasravi, in the Velaehha taluk, Baroda State. 
Under the water I noticed a very large black bowl which I tried 
to lift up, but it orushed into a mud-like pulp leaving oiily a piece 
of the rim entire, which I have figured in plate 39. It is num- 
bered 3315a. 

Another well-marked case of the corrosive action of strong 
brine on black pottery was met with at a pottery site in Jetpur 
State (Kathiawar). This site lies on a low rising groniid. eastward 
of Kankawao railway station, and east nlso of an old ginning mill. 
The pottery here found was of a type quite s«! genois, but some- 
what resembling that found at Dhalkania in Dhari ilahal. In a 
small intensely braokish stream I found the conieal lid of a small 
black vessel (not met with) very highly eorroded, though friigmonts 
of red colour were not affected. This b’d coi-responds closely in 
shape with No. 1516rt found at Sindavallum in the Bellary distriot. 


XXII.—TEBMITES IN THE lEON-AGE IN MYSOEE. 

At page 103, I described the only speeimen of neolithic wood 
Work that I knew to have escaped the greed of the white ants a 
comb found by my friend Mr. Comelius Carde w at Guntakal 
railway junction (in Anantapur district), and the fortniiate cause 
of its escape from these ravenous insecta. 

Later on, when arranging the prehistoric collection in the M adras 
Museum, I carne aoross a speeimen of the iron age in which, thouo-h 
termites had eaten the greater part- of a spearshaft they had not 
quite completed its demolition, and for some reason or other had 
left a small romnant of the wood in the spear-head socket. Tlie 
wood shows the peculiar surface left .by the action of the termites’ 
jaws, a surface quite characteristic of their work. 

13-a 
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XXIII.-INDICATI0N8 OF THE GLACIO-PLüVIAL 

PERiOD m índia. 

The evidences of alteration of levei along the sea ooast, point 
to a slight elevation of the land dnring the pleistocene period, but 
of too amall an extent to have had any appreciable eftect on the 
chmate. 

This is important in its bearing on the evidenee that exista 
of the cold of the glacial period having been felt in the Indian 
peninsula. There ia no physical evidenee, ao far aais known, of 
a géologioally recent cold epoch, and some geologiata have doübted 
whether the peninsula waB affected by the glacial period; 
bnt it does not appear hard to understand that a period of 
great cold in central and northern Ásia, was in the aouth 
repreaented by a very wet period, a reaUy pluvial epoch whioh was 
characteriaed by the formation of the grtat lateritic deposita of 
the east and wcst coasts of the peninsnla. 

In the Himalayas there is evcrywhere abundant evidenee of 
the glaoiers having oxtended to lower leveis than they now reach. 
Graved and polished rock surfaoes arc found now at as low 
a levei as 7,500 feet in Pangi, and in a higher latitude large 
bonlders have been found imbedded in the fine silt oi the Fotwar, 
at an elevation of lesa than 2,000 feet. 

The canse of the interglaeial hypothesis has been inost ardently 
championed in England by Professor James Geikie, who has 
endeavoured to show that there were in Europe six distinct glacial 
epochs within the glacial period, separated by five epochs of more 
moderate temperature. ‘ These are enumerated below. 

Sixth glacial epoch, ‘ Upper Twbarian,” indicated by the 
deposita of peat whioh underlie the lower raised beaches. 

Fifth interglaeial epoch, “ JJjyper Forestian.” 

Fifth glacial epoch, “ Lower Twbarian," indicated by peat depo¬ 
sita overlying the lower forest bed, by the raised beaches and carae- 
clays of Scotland, and in part by the Littorina-clays of Scandinavia. 

Fourth interglaeial epoch, “ Lmeer Furestian.’’ 

Fourth glacial epoch, " Mecklenburglan," rçpresented by the 
moraines of the lasi great Baltic glacier, whioh reached their 
Southern limit in Mecklenburg, the 100 feet terraee of Scotland, 
and the Toldia-beds of Scandinavia. 

Third interglaeial epoch, “ Neudeckian," interoalations of 
marine and fresh water deposits, in the boulder elays of the 
Southern Baltic coasts. 

Third glacial epoch, “ Polandirin,” glacial .and fluvio-glacial 
formations of the rainor Scandinavian ice-sheet, and the “ upper 
boulder clay ” of northern aud western Europe. 
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Second interglacial epocL, Helvetian,” interglaoial beds in 
-Britain, and lignites of Switzerland. 

Second glacial epoch, “ Saxmian”, deposits of tbe period 
of maximum glaciation, when tbe nortbern ice-sbeet reacbed tbe 
low ground of Saxony, and tbo Alpine glaciera formed tbe onter- 
zone moraines. 

First interglacial epoob, “ Norfolkian,” tbe forcst-bed series oí 
Norfolk. 

First glacial epocb, “ Stanian” represented only in tbo soutb 
of Sweden, wbicb was overridden by a large Baltic glacier. Tbo 
Cbillesford clay, and Weyboum crag of Norfolk, and tbe oldest 
moraines and flnvio-glaoial graveis of tbe Arctio lands, may belong 
to tbis epoch. 
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LIST OF PLATES. 


PLATE 1. 

Quaktzitb Palaolithb. 

I 2204'7. Large axe, gaillotíne <ype, Âttrampakkam, Chinglepat 

distriot. 

.2204-8. Ãxe, Madras type, Áttrampakkam, Chiaglepat district. 

3248. Do. do. old allavimn of the Sabannati, 

Sadolia, Baroda. 

2204-5. Spear head ty][:e from North Arcot district. 

2204-9. Narrow pointed oval type, sharp edges ãll ronnd, 

AttrampakkaQ nallah, 
Ol^gleput district. 

2204-22. Pointed sharp-sided “ pebble bntt ” type, Kandnknr, 

NeUore district. 

2204-19. Broad pointed oval type, Attrampiakkam nallah. 

205. Oval type, edges rather sharp all ronnd, Talya, Holal- 

kere talnq, Mysore. 

2204-21. Do. very sharp edges all roimd, Kandnknr, 

Nelloie district. 


PLATE 2. 

PAl.AOI.nHS. 

No. 305. Blnnt-bntt type, hematite quartaite, on hill north of 

Knrikuppa, Bellary. 

2898'^. Loug pointed oval, quartzite, Malprabbha allnvinm, 

Kaira, Bijapur district. 

309. Blnnt-bntt ^e, hematite quartãte, Joga shingle fau, 
” Bellary. 

„ 4078. Oval type, porcellanite, Bewah. 

„ 2894. Broad pointed oval ^pe, siliceons limestone, Yeddihalli, 

Surapur talnq, Hyderabad. 
21)4. Madras aie type, hematite qnartzite, Halaknndi fan, 
” Bellary. 

» 30B. Narrow oval type, qnartzite, Knrikuppa hill, Bellary. 

„ 2203-D. Donble-pointed oval type, qnartrite, Makrawalpalli, 

Cuddapah district. 

„ 3809. Pointed oval, coarse qnartzite grit, Pedhamli, Baroda. 

Gajaral 
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PLATE 2— eont. 

No. 88. Pointed oTal chert? Ninniyur, Udayarpalaiyam 

taluq, Trichinopoly. 

4104. Do. pale qiiartzite, Eewali. 

PLATE 3. 

Neoliths. 

No. 910. Celt, diorite, small, polished, shapely, Gadiganurn, 

Bellary. 

„ 97. Do. gneiss, weathered, square sided, nnpolished, 

Shevaroy hiUs. 

90. Do. hornbleiidie gneiss, round sided, polished, Sheva¬ 
roy hills. 

11 99. Do. diorite, round-sided, incipient drill holes on both 

sides, Shevaroy hUls. 

,1 1005. Do. small, flattish, archeean sohist, Gadiganom, Bellary. 

1, 2634. Do. shapely, perfect edge, basalt, Kotegallu, Hyderabad 

11 159. Axe-hammer, hornblendic gneiss, Shevaroy hills. 

,1 113, Celt, diorite, Shevaroy hills. 

II 106. Do. do. thin flattish, sides bevelled, Shevaroy hills. 

,1 917. Do. flattish ; archsean schist, Gadiganuru, Bellary. 

II 155. Do. do. with ronnded sides, square shoulders, 

Shevaroy hüls. 

11 120. Do. diorite, blont butt, thick, Shevaroy hiUs. 

.1 912. Do. do. dark green, rounded thick body, blnnt butt, 

Gadiganuru, Bellary. 

II 115. Do. do. small, square shoulders, Shevaroy hills. 

II 89. Do. rounded sides, thick, pale granulite; Eanyakod 

hUl, Malabar. 

PLATE 4. 

No. 992. Polished axe of-blaok archaean sohist, prototype of the 

early iron axe, Gadiganuru, 
Eospet taluq, Bellary 
district, 

PLATE 5. 

No. 992, Bightside view of polished axe of black archssau schist, 

prototype of the early iron 
axe, Gadiganuru, Hospet 
taluq, Bellary district. 
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LIST OP PLATE8. 


PLATB 6. 

No. 1051. Cliisel, homblendic schist, Qadiganurn, Bellary district. 

„ 402. Do. sqnare body, ronnded. angles, perfect edge, 

nnweathered, porphyritio blacb 
trap, Fort hill, Bellary. 

„ 1993. Do. oross cot edge, thíck bod 3 ', diorite, Velpunadugu 

hill, Anautapur district. 

„ 409. Do. with thick bntt, dolerite, Fort hill, Bellary. 

„ 412. Do. iii second stage, basaltl' Fort hill, Bellary. 

1047. Do. íinished, homblendic schist, Gadiganaru, Bellary 

district. 

„ 1045. Do. do. do. do. 

„ 403. Do. iiarrow-edged, thick body, third stage, basalt ? 

Fort hill, Bellary. 

689. Do. thick body, unnsed, basalt, Knpgal, Bellary 

district. 

„ 2149. Do. small, shapely, sqnare sides, basalt, south of 

Kalamedevur hill. Anantapnx 
district. 

„ 1044. Do. elliptical edge, black trappoid, bntt end want- 

ing, Gadiganurn, Bellary district. 

„ 2662. Scraper,thinlongtype, basalt, first stage, ■\Vuttugallu 

site, Hyderabad. 

), 987. Piok or hoe, basalt, bntt thick, edge thin, one face 

hoUow, Gadiganurn, Bellary 
district. 

„ 1122-a, Whetstone for celts, a Dharwar gnt pebble, Gadiga- 

nnrn, Bellary district. 

„ 2655. Adze, “ Polynesian type,” fonrth stage, broken, diorite, 

Wuttngallu site, Hyderabad. 

„ 2373. Chisel ilake of chert, Patpad eastern site, Bangana- 

paUe. 

„ 2374. Javelin head of chert, Patpad eastern site, Banganapalle. 

tf 429, Scraper, flake, oblong oval, basalt, Fort hill, Bellary, 


PLATB 7. 

No. 2788. A large deep granita mealing-trongh dng ont of made 

gronnd at the sonth-east foot of 
Bawalkonda, Sindunnr taluq, 
Baiohur Doab, Hyderabad State. 
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PLATE 8. 

No. 1828-1. Sliallow mealing-trougli of granite fonnd perched up 

as a table in a rock sbelter facing 
west, near the top of Budihal, 
Gooty talug, Anantapur district. 


PLATE 9. 


No. 1258-19. 

Biserrated flake, 

cbert, Kurikuppa, Bellary district. 


4047. 

Do. 

do. 

flint, Bohri, Sind. 

t i 

371. 

Do. 

do. 

chocolate cbert, North hill, Bellary. 

>i 

1258-33. 

Do. 

do. 

dark chocolate chert, Kurikuppa, 
Bellary district. 


1258-39. 

Do. 

do. 

dark chocolate chert, tiiá. 

>> 

1187. 

Do. 

do. 

do. Qadiganuru, 

Bellary. 

1t 

2663. 

Do. 

do. 

browny pink, chert, Wuttngalln, 
Raichur Doab, Hyderabad. 

ft 

1463. 

Do. 

do. 

chocolate chert, Mylapnram, Bellary 
district. 

tf 

2070-A. 

Do, 

do. 

chert, pale chocolate, Penner Railway 


bridge, Aaantapnr district. 

)> 1515-24. Flake, oarved, sharp-edged, niottled brown cbert, 

Lingadahalli Ciuder Camp, Bellary 
district. 

„ 1437-7. Do. sharp-edged, chocolate cbert, Bellagodohal, 

Bellary district. 


»> 


>» 




fj 


tf 

9f 

99 


1457-16. Biserrate flake, pale bauded chocolate cbert, west of 

Mugati, Bellaiy district. 

1515-50, Flake, serrated, chocolate cbei-t, Lingadahalli Cinder 

CdUip. Bellary district. 

1437-2. Do. sharpedged, chocolate cbert. Bellagoduhal, 

Bellary district. 

2083-8. Do. knife, browncheit. eutirc. Havaligi hili, Ananta¬ 
pur district. 

2083-7. Do. do. red brown chert, entire, Havaligi hill, 

Anantapur district. 

1352-32. Flake saw, brown ochre cbert, biserrate, Halekoté 

hill, Bellaiy district. 

2724. Do. •• liincct," law sieiiiiu chert, Anandagal, Kaichnr 

Doab, Hydeiabi d. 
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LIST OF PLATES. 


PLATE 9 — eont. 

No. 1515-27. Broad leaf “ microlith ” pointed flake, dark brown-red 

chert, Lingadahalli Cinder Camp, 
Bellarj. 

„ 2936. Flake, “ microlith ” laneet point, miiinte, red agate, 

Bahadarpur. Baroda. 

PLATE 10. 

Pygmy-flakes, plakes and cores. 

No. 2981. Core of chalcedony, Bahadarpur, Baroda. 

3622. Oval worked flake of white agate, site above Babapur, 

Amreli Prant, Kathiawar. 

„ 2980. Core of cbalcedoD}', Bahadarpur, Baroda. 

„ 1258 ■31. Flake, serrated, of chalcedony, Kurikappa, Bellary 

district, 

„ 2947. Lanoet flake of agate, Bahadnrpar, Baroda. 

„ 3035-a. Wo rked flake of chalcedony, Sigãm, Baroda. 

„ 1258-10- Flake of chalcedony, Karikappa, Bellary district. 

„ 3400. “ Lanoet ” flake of chalcedony, Amroh, Baroda. 

„ 2911. Flake of white agate, Bahadnrpar, Baroda. 

„ 2966. Do. of chalcedony, ihã. 

,, 3041. Oval worked flake, scraper ?, chalcedony, Sigãm, Baroda. 
„ 1852 -14. Flake, scraper ended, agate, Vidapanakalln, Anantapnr 

district. 

„ 2358. Do. biserrated, chahedony, Mnlagandamu hill, 

Kurnool district. 

„ 2974. Pjg™? flake of cbalcedony. Bahadnrpar, Baroda. 

„ 2952. Flake. nariow, of do. ibid. 

„ 2970. Pointed pygmy flake, do. ihid. 

„ 2972. Pygmy flake knife of chalcedony, ibid. 

„ 2977. Do. do. do. ibid. 

„ 2973. Do. do. do. ibid. 

,> 2639 -28. Do. scraper of chalcedony, Kotegallu, Hyderabad. 


PLATE 11. 

Pyqmt elakes and worked elakes. 

No. 1442-52. Pygmy flake knife, chert, motfled pinky white ; Nagala- 

dinne. Adoni, Bellary. 

., 1515-10. Do. do. with -^errated edge, chert, Lingadahalli 

Cinder Camp, Bellaiy. 
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PLATE 11—íoní. 

No. 2076. Pygray flake knife, pointed, ehert, dark red brown, 

Bahadnipnr, Baroda. 

>1 1258-16- Flake, pointed, ohert, raw sienna, Knriknppa, Bellary 

district. 

>, 2792, Pygmy flake, saw, entire, ehert, brown, Rawalkonda, 

Hyderabad. 

» 2975. Do. do. saw small, ehert, dark-red brown, Baha- 

dnrpnr, Baroda. 

„ 1442 -49. Do. flake knife, ehert, dark-red brown ; Nagala- 

dinne, Adoni, BoUary. 

„ 1457-8. Do. do. do. reddish chocolate, Mngati, 

Adoni, Bellary. 

tí 1442 -53. Flake knife, agate, browny blnish, Nagaladinne, Adoni, 

Bellary. 

,, 1457-7. Pygmy flake knife, agate, brown, Mngati, Adoni T., 

Bellary. 

2795. Arrow head? chipped flake, mottled brown, agate; 

fiawalkonda, Hyderabad. 

„ 1515-9. Pygmy flake knife, ehert, dark drab, Lingadahaili 

Cinder Camp,Bellary district. 

„ 2790. Worked flake, ehert, pale chocolate, Eawalkondn. 

», 3204. Pygrmy flake with file edge, light red ehert, Mnlsan 

hill. Baroda. 

„ 1457-6. Do. do. knife,ohert, dark chocolate. Mngati. 

o 1442 -21. Flake knife of agate with brown crust. Xagaladiime, 

Bellary district. 

„ 1515 -32. Pygmy flake knife, entire, agate, Lingadahaili Cinder 

Camp, Bellary. 

1457-3. Do. do. carnelian, pale, Mnguti. Adoni, 

Bellary. 

„ 1457 -23. Do. do. do. dark, Mngati, Adoni, 

Bellary. 

„ 3131. Flake, agate, mossy light brown. Barria, Baroda. 

I, 2971, Pygmy flake, chalcedony, grey, Bahadurpur, Baroda. 

1366 -62. Flake arrow head ? agate, Bamdurg, Bellary district. 

»! 1457-2. Pygmy flake, shirp-pointed, carnelian, pale, Mngati, 

Adoni, Bellary. 

» 3130. Flake with file edges, agate, deep red. Barria, Baroda. 


PLATE 12. 

No. 1352-52. Core, chocolate, ehert, Halekotí hill, Bellary. 

1440 -23. Do. speckly pinky grey, ehert, Kotekallu lüll, Adoni, 

Bellary. 
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PLATE 12— eont. 

No. 1437-1. Plake, chert, mottled, brown, Bellagodiihal, Bellary. 

„ 2574. Core, cliert, pnrplish grey, East site, Pãtpãd, 

Banganapalle. 

„ 2492. Do. thalcedouy with heliotrope crust, East site, 

Pãtpãd, Banganapalle State. 

,, 827-80. Do. chert, dnll liglit brown, Kapgal, Bellary 

1352- 4.3. Do. agate.brownisb, Halekoté hill, Bellary. 

I. 3068. Triangular piercer, bine grey cbalcedony, in the bed 

of the Tapti, Tajpnr, Sougad 
taluq, Baroda. 

„ 827-60. Core, chert, brown banded, Kupgal, Bellary. 

50, Do. chert, red brown, from under the Teri, Sawyer- 

pnram, Tinnevelly. 

„ 2436. Strike-a-light, chert, donble oonrex, radiating flakes, 

Pãtpãd, East site. 

„ 2213. Do. do. Boraper-shaped, black brown, 

Toranikal hill, Eumool. 

f, 1457-26. Do. nearly oval, chocolate, chert, Mugati, 

Adoni, Bellary. 

,> 4055. Burin or graving tool, chert, Jabalpnr. 

1 , 3236-0. Core, triple, of shaded orauge agate, strong sand blast 

poUsh, Wasai hill, Baroda. 

I, 2376. Worked ilake, chert, bnff, halbert-head shaped. Ee«t 

site, Pãtpãd. 

PLATE 13. 

No. 2399. Scraper, tbiok, rather hoUow faced, chert, reddish brown, 

Pãtpãd. 

„ 2626. Do. chert, light yellowish brown, Bellnmur Eayan 

Qndda, Lingsugur talnq, 
Hyderabad. 

„ 1821. Do. do. greenish grey, Bndibal, Anantapnr 

district. 

3446. Do. do. red. Ambaldi HiU, Danmagar talnq, 

Baroda, Kathiawar. 

,, 2111, Do. do. chocolate, Muchnkota, Tadpatri, Ananta- 

pur district. 

i> 1442-46. Do. chert, mottled white, east of Nagaladinne, 

Adoni, Bellary. 

,, 1442-32. Do. flake, agate, pnle, mottled, east of Nagaladinne, 

Adoni, Bellary. 

,, 1258 Do. do. chalcedony, pale, Knriknppa, Bellary. 
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PLATE 13—íOBí. 

No. 1442-60. Scrajier, flake, agate, brown-banded, east of Nagala- 

dinne, Bellar 7 . 

!) 2605-6. Soraper, slightly inonrved, chert, red, PStpãd. 

.. 3636. Incurved scraper, ohert, mottled grey, Umria, Baroda, 

.Kathiawar. 

>. 1352-10. Pygmy flake, piercer, chert, pale chocolate, Halekote 

hill, Bellary. 

II 1361. TriangiJar piercer, hecmatito jaaper, red and pnrple. 

banded, Nagaradoni Fort hill, 
Alnr, Bellary. 

11 3570. Do. do. ohert, brown red, Babapnr, Amreli, 

Eathiawar. 

II 1457-1. Pygmy flake, triangular, agate, mUky white, Mngati, 

Adoni, Bellary. 


PLATE 14. 

No. 1515-13. Pointed flake, arrow-head? chert, raw sienna.Lingada- 

halli Cinder Camp, Bellaiy. 

• I 3559. Do. OTal flake, arrow-head ? thin, chert, red-orange, 

Babapnr, Amreli, Eathiavar. 
,i 1457-20. Po. flake, aiTOw-head ? agate, Mngati, Adoni talnq, 

Bellary. 

.1 43. “Tranchet,” arrow-head, chert, Sairyerpnram, Tinne- 

velly district. 

1 , 3892. Taog of arrow-head ? chert, brown-grey, between Umna 

and Bhard, Amreli, Kathia- 
war. 

1 , 2386. Worked flake, one side flat, Lydian stone, black, Pstjiad 

Cache, Banganapalle State. 

I, 2408. Po. acraper ? chert, chocolate, Pátpãd Cache, 

Banganapalle. 

„ 3041. Oval woi-ked flake, scrajier ? ohalcedony, dirty brown, 

Sigãm, Sankheda talnq, 
Baroda. 

„ 827-41- r’ointed oval flake, arrow-head ? agate, Knpgal, Bellary 

district. 

ii 1457-4. Pygmy flake knife, chert, red chocolate, Mcgat'. Adoni, 

Bellary district. 

,1 827-42. Oval flake, scraper ? agate, Knpgal, Bellary district.- 

,1 32^. Oval flake, leaf-shaped, chert, red, Kot, Baroda. 
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LIST OF PLATKS. 


No. 2083-51. 

1457-17. 

3254 

„ 827 - 39 . 


No. 1212. 

„ 1548. 

„ 1549. 

„ 3237. 

„ 2606-1 
„ 886 . 

80. 


No. 4043. 
„ 1521. 
., 3049. 
„ 1541. 
.. 1457. 

2056. 


PLATE 14— cont. 

Pygmy flake, small, graving tool ? chert, piuky and 
oreamy, Havaligi hill, 
AnantapuT dietriot. 

Do. small, graving tool? chert, red-brown 

Mngati, Adoni, Bellary. 

Broad, oval, worked flake, ohert ? red brown, Lakrora, 
Baroda. 

Pygmy flake “gouge”? chert, chocolate, . Knpgal, 
Bellary district. 


PLATE 15. 

CaBVIKOS IN STONE. 

Spindle whorl, or bntton ? pnrplish slate, Gadigannm, 
Bellary. 

Linga of steatite, Hnrilihaln, Endligi talnq, Bellary. 

Do. do. do. 

Disc, (^uartâte, thick, red brown, Mahnri, Baroda. 
Incnrved scraper of cheii, PaSj^^alla, Banganapalle. 
Seraper of jasper, pale chocolate, Knrikuppa hill, 
Hospet talnq, Bellary. 

Flake saw, chert, brown, in river gravei, Tirnpatur, 
Sivaganga, Madura district. 


PLATE 16. 

Die of shelly limestone, dirty white, Tobermota, south- 
east of Dwarka, Kathiawar. 

Buli amulet of reddish schiet, on Narasimadeverugudda, 
Harpanaballi talnq, Bellary. 

Bnll’s head of hard green ohlorite schist, Yyara, 
Waghoria talnq, Baroda. 

Human figure in long robe, pnrple slate, Angnru, 
Bellary. 

Neck and Hp of small bottle of grey steatite? hill 
fort, south-eastof jfemmiga- 
nnru, Bellary district. 

Plaque of carved drab sandstone, east of Tadpatri 
temple, Anantapur district. 
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No. 50. 


„ 81. 
„ 14. 


„ 13. 
„ 10 . 

,, 12 . 
„ 15. 

65. 

„ 61. 
.. 17. 
., 6 . 

„ 49. 
5. 

„ 166. 
„ 66 . 
„ 4. 

„ 44. 
., 41. 
„ 43. 
» 2 . 

21 . 
„ 45. 
80. 

.. 60. 

,, 1 . 


PLATE 17. 

BbADS OP riFFEKHNT 8TONB8. 

CreBoent pendant of wbitish chert, Alisandi hill, 
Kaichiir Doab, Hyderabad 
State. 

Steatite bead, brownish grey, Havaligi hill, Ananta- 
pur district. 

Small onyx bead, blaek and white, four-sided, Kala- 
maderor, Anantapur 
district. 

Onyx pendant, “ Snlimani bead,” Jabalpnr. 

Lapis laznli bead, small, riob blue, Maski, Jíaichar 
Doab, Hyderabad State. 

Do. do. Maski. 

Carbnncic, pnrplish crimson, Kancbik«>ri site, Bellary 
district. 

Sappbire. 

Dark ametbyst. 

Bock orystal, double six-sided pyramid. 

Discoid bevel-edged bead, of green qnartzite, Halekoté 
hill, Bellary district. 

Very sbort cylindrical bead of green qnartzite. 

Sqnare ciirred sided bead of green qnartzite, Halekoté 
hill, Bellary. 

Pale red bead of coral?? Alsur tank site, Mysore. 
Carbnncle bead, ronnd, very dark red. 

Very sbort cylindrical bead of oarnelian. 

Red sardonyx (oarnelian). 

Do. ( do. ), sqnare tabular. 

Red agate, lozenge-shaped. 

Red oarnelian, discoid with grooved ra}-s fiUed with 
white. 

Red agate, ronnd, Kamrej island, Paroda 
Red and pinkish agate, barrei shaped. 

Grey agate, nearly oval, Pãtpãd, Banganapalle. 
Amethyst, clouded, flattish ivith grooved ends. 
Redearnelian, lenticular with short grooved rays fillecl 
with white, Knpgal, Bellary. 


PLATE 18. 

No. 3493-81. Side of vase, fragment of very fine light red pottery of 

Greek faciee, half polished, 
Khijria Tappa, Amreli Prant, 
Kaíhiawar. 
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LIST OF PLATES. 


PLATE X8— c«;í<. 

No. 3483-77. Lnw lid of reddish pottery with steam holo, seeii from 

abore, xhid. 

t, 3493-87. Fragment of strongly ribbed rongh pottery, side of a 

chatty ? Isabel colonr, liiV. 

.. 2044. Celt with atraight edge, basalt, Guntakal juuction, 

Anantapnr district. 

„ 1853. PalseoHth of oblong shape, of quartzite, VidapDnakallu. 

ihid. 

„ 1948. Celt with Tery poitted bntt and deej) cntting edge, 

basalt, Velpnmadugn, ibid. 

.. 1939. Celt, an edged cbip, basalt ? Velpnmadugn, thid. 

„ 1734 Flake with ground edge, basalt, Budihal hili, ihid. 

., 3576. Oval implement, uniinished, chert, Babapur, Kathiawar. 

„ 3413. Do. chert, brown, Damnagar, 

Amreli, Kathiawar. 

„ 1726. Worked flake, granite, TJravakonda, Anantapnr 

district. 


No. 4107. 


259. 


3396. 


„ 254. 

,. 3395. 

., 3044. 


« 358. 

„ 173. 


>1 

»» 


4106. 

174. 

178. 


PLATE 19. 

Armlet of copper, Baragnnda Cache, near Giridih, 
Bengal. 

Cai-ved steatito object of nnceitain use, Holakal hill, 
Mysore. 

Large “thumbstone” (flaker), Kanja, Vyara talnq, 
Baroda. 

Net sinker of pale steatite, Komaranahalli, Mysore. 

Half a ringstone, or mace-head, basalt, Semla, Songad 
taluq, Baroda. 

Saudstone bowl of “ Ganja ” pipe ? Sigam, Sankheda 
talnq, Baroda. 

Pointed chisel, basalt, North Hill, Bellary. 

Small iron axe ont of a gruve, MoganSd, Shovaroy 
hills, Salem district. 

Large copper axe, Baragnnda “Cache,” near Giridih. 

Médium iron axe, Karadiynr, Shevaroy hills. 

Javelin head of iron, Karadiyur, Shevaroy hills. 


PLATE 20. 

No 4041-17. Foot of small vase, of Greek fácies, Dhalkania, Amreli, 

Kathiawar. Tery fine pale red 
jmttery. 
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PLATE lO—coni. 

No. 3911 -23. Lip of bowl, pale grey jiottery, Kankdw.ao. Jetpur, 

Kathiawar. 

• I 4041-1- Do. pale red, with raised fillet of broad gashes, 

JDhaikania, Amreli, Kathiawar. 

,, 551- Small adze (neolithic), second stage, basalt, Kupgal, 

Bellary distriet. 

» 2171- Cube of lich red and black banded jasper, a selected 

stoiie from a heap of stones on 
a Kurnmbar grave, Tadpatri, 
Anantapor distriet. 

,1 602. Hammer axe, short type, basalt, Kupgal, Bellary 

distriet. 

.. 1530-30. Lip of paiuted bowl, diagonal trellis, South of 95th mile- 

stone, Bellary-Harihar high 
road. 

-1 1530-3. Lip of painted bowl, twopainted fillets, do. do. 

,1 2318- Large core of chert (purple), west of Kangapuram, 

Km-nool distriet. 

., 550- Adze of basalt, second stage. Kupgal, Bellary distriet. 

.. 2251- Hone of diorite, Bastipad, Knrnool distriet. 


PLATE 21. 

No. 192-Iv. Feniale figurine of earthenware, votive offering. Scot- 

forth Estate, Shevaroy hills, fotind 
broken and veiy brittle. 

„ 192-L. Do. do. do. do. 

Both figurines wear short caris all ronndtheir heads and 
high oombs on the top. They have 
no legs but were perched on cylin- 
drical stands shown iii Plate 23. 


PLATE 22. 


No. 192-K. I Fetrnle fignrines, Scotforth Estate, Shevaroy hills. 
„ 192-1., J 


Back view. 


No. 192-k.. 


PI,ATE 23. 

' 192 h* J fignrines, stands for. 

234-128. Potteiy neck-rest, Narsipor Sangam, Mysore State. 


14 
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PLATE 24. 

Uo. ÍÍ84*A'4. Politliíd i«d Tase with. oval ba*e Irom a Knnuubar 

grave at Talya, Holalkere 
taloq, Mysore. 

PLATE 25, 

No. 204-A-5. Vase witb flat base, red, half poliabed, from a grave in 

a Knrninbar ring at Talya, 
Holalkere talnq, Mysore. 

,, 264-^-3. Black and red poliabed lotab-sbaped funereal ornwitb 

bnrnt human bonés and one 
incisor tooth, ihid. 

PLATE 26. 

No. 2605-22. Mllk bowl witb spont lip from tbe eaatem site at 

Pátpâd, BanganapaUe State, 
Knrnool district. Red poli- 
sbed, painted witb narrow 
pnrplisb lines below tbe 
onter edge of tbe lip near tbe 
spont wbicb did not appear 
in tbe negative. 

PLATE 27. 

No. 1565-69. Neck and lip of large bigbly decorated vessel, red. 

,, 1565-70. Do. do. do. vessel witb 

medaUion. 

Botb from Malyam, Kayadrug talnq, Bellary district. 

PLATE 28. 

No. 1565-69. Lip and neck of vessel seen from above {vide plate 27) 

from Malyam, Rayadrng 
talnq, Bellary district. 

PLATE 28-a, 

No. 1565-80. Side of cbatty witb leaf pattern from Malyam, Haja- 

drng talnk, Bellary district. 

(Tbe wbite spot on tbe rigbt band leaf is not part of tbe 
pattern but is dne to a small 
tiaw in tbe negative.) 
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PLATE 29. 

No. 1565-129. Bowl with steep flange at base of side and fonr 

grooves below lip outside, black 
rougb ware. 

,, 1565-4-a. Do. tTTO-fifths of whole, with three condiment cella on 

Hp, black rongh ware. 

1565-77. Do. lip and side of, small, lip left barred on onter 

edge, faint right-barred fiUet 
lower down OTer two impressed 
leaves. Colonr dnll red. 

1565-78. Melon-bowl with eloping lip, with one groove, fillet of 

faint vandykes below corded 
edge. Colour light red, slightly 
mcrusted. 

I) 1565-73. Do. lip and neck, light red, half-polished, 

narrow flat-topped lip with left- 
barred fillet to outer edge of lip. 
Fonr small grooves on neck. 

All from Malyam, Bayadrng taluk, Bellary distriot. 


PLaTE 30. 

No. 2055-1. Side of smaU “ adipu ” or portable hearth, painted red, 

with raised fillet of finger tip 
impressions low down on onter 
side; east of Tadpatri temple, 
Anantapur district. 

,, 234-113. Shallow bowl, red and black, high polish ontside, black 

inside. Narsipur Sangam, 
Mysore. 

„ 234-125. Hinged cnp, or lotah; a sacrificial vessel? TeA,ihid. 

„ 234-90. Lotah, small, steep-sided, wide montb, ibid. 

252-87. Flanged bowl, red, West Hill, French Bocks, Mysoie. 

„ 234-109. Lotah, black, polished, Narsipur Sangam, Mysore. 

„ 234-36. Side of bowl, wrinkle pattem, black and brown, polished, 

Narsipur Sangam. 

„ 234-115. “ Finger bowl,” black and red, polished, tíjü. 

„ 234-80. Side of vessel with “ reeded "fillet on bulge, ií«d. 


PLATE 31. 

No. 2783-104. Side of vessel with deeply impressed fillet of large 

vandykes, Maski, Baichn r 
Doab. Hyderabad. 


14-a 
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LIST OF PI.ATES. 


PLATE Sl—eont. 

KTo. 2203-1- Chatty ,emall, Bideof,withtwo fiUets of impressed vertical 

barlets, YeUatnr, Caddapah 
district, 

„ 2055-26. Side of veseel with three fillets, east of Tadpatri, Ananta- 

pur district. 

„ 3493-98. Base of vase of pale red ware with greek fácies, Khijria 

Tappa, Damnagar taluq, 

Baroda, Kathiawar. 

„ 2203-13. Part of lotah fiUed with toddy-makers’ chunam, Yella- 

tur, Cuddapah district. 

„ 3911 -32. Disc of light brown ware with shallow central depres.. 

aions on both sides, old site, 
Kankawao, Jetpur State, 
Kathiawar, 


PLATE 32. 

No. 2258-55- Lip bowl, with fiUet of pitlets on top, Bastipad, 

Kurnool district. 

„ 1530-46. Do. and neck of vase, red brown painted and polished, 

QAth mile site, Bellary- 
Harihar road. 

» 2203-Z-l. Lip of broad bowl, with waved lower rim, Mnndlavari- 

palli, Cuddapah district. 

„ 1515-90. Do. do. with three horizontal grooves, 

coarse silvery grey ware, 
Lingadahalli Cinder Camp, 
Bellary district. 

234 -44. Do. melon bowl, with three big grooves on top and 

tillet of finger tip impressions 
on shoulder, Narsipnr 
Sangam, Mysore. 

„ 1520-A. Lip of broad bowl, with opposite sloping gashes, Nilu- 

vanii, Harpanahalli taluq, 
Bellary. 

„ 837-P- Do. bowl with waved claw fillet at lower edge. 

Enpgal, Bellary. 

„ 252-37. Do. steep-sided bowl with raised fillet of X crosses, 

West Hill. French Bocks, 
Mysore. 

„ 3165-». Uo. steep-sided bowl, with fillet of pitlets vertically 

arranged, Barria, Baroda 
State. 
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PLATE 33. 

No. 2668-5- Lip of large bowl with finger-tip marks ou rim, 

Wnttugallu, Eaichur Doai), 
Hpderabad. 

>, 2639-49- Do. do. with raised twitched fille+ on 

tops Kotegallu, Lingsugur, 
Hvderabad. 

3911-21- Tbick lip of large bowl of coarse bath-brick ware, 

))ainted red-brown extern- 
ally, Kankaw'ao, Jetpni 
State, Kathiawar. 

.. 1565-81-A. Lip and iieck of small chatty, brigbt, red polished; 

faint left barred fillet, 
Maljam, Bellary distriot. 

I. 2886-39 a. Bowl with ex-curved lip, brown red polished, W'ith low 

ronnded fiUet above angnlai 
bnlge, old site in Hydera- 
bad State on left bank of 
Tnngabhadra. 


PLATE 34. 

No. 2872-2. Top of lip of melon bowl with three cireles of pitlets, 

pale red, polished, earthen- 
ware, Bawalkonda. 

I, 2203-9- Do, do. red painted, two grooves and 

fillet of sbort vertical barlets 
on top, TcUatnr, Caddapah. 

I, 2203 Z-5. Top of lip melon bowl with two grooves, divided by 
plain band, fillet of left sloping barlets 
below lip, Tellatnr, Cnddapah district. 

„ 2258-77. Side of lip of bow'l, fillet of npright cord marks, 
Bastipad, Eornool district. 

„ 1565-40. Side spont, very low coue of rongh red earthenware, 

Malyam, Bellary district. 

n 1345-2- Tall neck of small bottle red rongh eartbenware, Sana- 
vasapuram Cinder Camp, Bollary district. 

,, 1438 <t- Fragment of very smaü black vessel with two mouths, 

Sngnra, Bellary district. 

!, 1429-70. Inner slope of lip of large bowl, Sanganakalln, Bellary 
district. 

» 1565-7Õ. Lip and neck of bowl with crntch-shaped lip, Malyam, 
Bellary district. 

„ 263-8. Bead, terracotta, part of “ Cat’s ciadle ” toy, Banvali, 

Cheunapatna, Mysore. 
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PLATE 34—tfoní. 

No. 234 -62. Lip and neck of bowl with npward elaw fiUet below 

lip, light red, Narsipnr Sangam, 
Mysore. 

„ 201-a. Part of bead ? a “ Cat’s oradle ” toy, old site east of 

Siãnivaspur, Mysore. 

i> 257-<f. Fragment of grey earthenware -with deep feetoon, Kal- 
dorga hill, Tarikere taluq, Mysore. 


PLATE 35. 

No. 2070-n. Side of vessel with roped fillet, east of Bogasamudram, 

Anantapur distriot. 

2055-4. Lip and neck of bowl with plain fillet on neck, site east 
of Tadpatri temple, Anantapnr distriot. 

), 2055-30. Circular dish with an inner vertical flange, ihid. 

„ 2055-33. Side of ohatty with two fillets of bipinnate impressions, 

One leít, one right sloping, ihid. 

„ 252-45. Lip of smali bowl, red polished, thin eiourved lip, 

est Hill, Erench Bocks, Mysore. 

2055-31. Side of chatty with two fillets of herring bone pattern 
impressiona, site east of Tadpatri 
temple, Anantapnr distriot. 

„ 2605-32. Half of thiok lens of red polished earthenware of 

nncertain nse, eastem site, Patpad, 
Banganapalle. 

„ 2605-28. Side of large chatty, painted, black stripes on red. 

ibid. 

,, 252-22. Lip and neck of red bowl, West Hill, Prench Eocks, 

Mysore. 


PLATE 36. 

No. 2258-73. Fragment of side of bowl of grey colonr festooned with 

fillet, Bastipad, Kumool distriot. 

2055-15. Medallion on side of vessel, red, polished, east of 
Tadpatri temple, Anantapnr. 

>i 257-«. Ijip and neck of vessel with zig-zag fillet above fillet 

of keyhole pattern, Kaldnrga hill , 
Mysore. 

„ 1.345-4. Side of vessel with six vertical grooves, ooarse, grey 

ware, Sanavasapnram Cinder camp, 
Bellary distriot. 
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PLATE 36— eant. 

No. 252-62. Side of vessel' .rith. two medallions, showiug cross witli 

fonr dotsinside a cirde, below a raieed 
fillet, West^ Hill, French Bocks, 
Mysore. Probably a Swaatika. 

,1 202-36. Do. with fíUet of diagonal grating above fillet 

of donble dot verticais, site east of 
Srinivaspur, Kolar, Mysore. 

„ 1460 -A. Do. with painted diagonal grating, south and 

of Halwi hill, Bellary dietrict. 

I, 2055-68. Side of bowl with painted diagonal grating, east of 

Tadpatri temple, Anantapnv. 

260 -13. Do. with painted radiating ladders of hori¬ 

zontal stripes, Holakal hill, Mysore. 

1456-10. Side of vessel with two dots and cirde medallions 
between raised ronnded fillets, colour 
red-brown, west of Tower Bock, Peté, 
Adoni taluk, Bellary. 

„ 386-7. Do. with painted shield of sqnare grating, 

North Hill, Bellary. 

,, 2203-2-63. Do. with three wavy fiUets in grooves, 

Mandlavaripalli, Cuddapah district. 

PLATE 37. 

No. 837-1. Lip and neck of bowl with down turned olaw pattern, 

below lip, old site Bellagodnhal, 
Bellary district. 

„ 1437 -28-a. Steep sided boni with broad raised fillet on bulgei 

Bellagodubal. Bellary. 

„ 1565-7. Side of circular dish with fillet of left sloping barlets, 

Malyam, Bellary district. 

„ 1565-151. Jlo. or tlango handle of vessel seen froin above, dark 

grey, Malyam, Bellary district. 

„ 3409-®. Do. of vessel with impressed pellet pattern, old site, 

Amroli Tappa, Baroda. 

„ 444-4. Side of vessel with tall zig-zag pattern. Fort Hill, 

Bellary. 

, 1 234-52. liip of melon bowl with leaf pattern on top of Up, light 

red, Narsipnr Sangam, Mysore. 

,, 849-r^. Side of vessel with hole for rope handle, Bndikanama, 

Bellary district. 

,) 834- Figurinoot animal, a votive offering, nose, oue horn .md 

legs broken oS, Enpgal, Bellary 
district. 
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PLATE yi—iont. 

No. 2606-1- hícmatite jasper. rather rade. PftapaUa, 

Banpanapallc. 

.. 2783-86. Ilnt-ni-n (?) part of ri^-ht jamb of door, Maski. Raichar 

Doab, Hyderabnd. 

1552-"- Belted lianimer of granite, Ist stage, broken, Hosahallí, 

Kudligi taloq, Bellary. 

3428. Belfed hammer of gabbro, badly broken, but polished 

surface remains in the belt and 
on the face. The cross below 
the fignrc indicates the poaition 
of the belt which wonld not 
shcw unleas placed vertically. 
Riipavati, Dainnagur talnq, 
Amreli Prant, Barodn, Kathia- 
war. 

PLATE 38. 

No. 260-3. Fragment of side of roso vessel ? Grey brown, Holakal 
hill, Mysore. 

3031-'!. Small saucer, a lamp? Groy, rongh, earthenware, 

Wadeli, Baroda. 

,. 386-l'3. Tuyere, unnaed, grey and Hght red, North Hill, Bellary. 

.) 1435-3. Lip and neck of bottle, grey ware. 

. SOCS'!!. Side of chatty, pale grey, Eujadpnra Loeas hill, Baroda. 

,, 234-105. Conical lid of vessel, Kareipor Sangam, Mysore. 

,, 234-106. Spout of vessel, red, half polished ware with impres- 

sions ronnd, base, Narsipiir 
Sangam, Mysore. 

„ 3246-1. Fignrine of bnll with two garlands ronnd its neck, 

Mahnri, Baroda. 

„ 234-108. Neck of black bottle with leaves on ilange, Narsipnr 

Sangam, Mysore. 

„ 444-25. Curved spont of vessel, black and Hght brown, poli¬ 

shed, Bellary Fort Hill. 

, 1353-1. Flango úandle of vessel, coarse blaok ware, South 

Hill, Halakoté, Bellary. 

,, 1530-®. Side of vessel with acute bulge showing impressed 

pattem, Kanchikeri, Bellary. 

„ 1516-3. Conical lid of vessel of earthenware, Sindavallam. 

Bellary. 

„ 3308-3. Lid of vessel, Phndera, Baroda. 

„ 237-29. Side of deep bowl with vertical aicks, Laksham- 

pnra ford, Mysore. 
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PLATE 38— eonl. 

No. 2805-r. Lid of vessel, Patpãd. Baug^iiiapalle. 

1213-18. Tongae of idol, probably Kali, Gadiganuru, Bellary. 


PLATE 39. 

No. 252-88. Small single wiok lamp, red, entire (a small flaw in 

photograpli makes it look 
broken) West Hill, Freneh 
Rocks, Mysore. 

„ 2203-15-O. Shoidder and neck of fhatty, pale red, polished, 

Yellator, Cuddapah. 

., 2886-2. Jar, red, half polished, old site on the left bauk of 

Tnngabhadra, Hyderabad 
State. 

>1 1437-26. Shonlder of vessel, black over red, \vith large fillet of 

vandykes, Bellagodnhal, 
Bellary. 

„ 260-11. Side of ohatty, red, raised fillet of small finger-tips, 

Holakal hiU, Mysore. 

„ 234-78. Do. with highly raised fillet of thomb im 

pressione, Narsipnr Sangam. 
Mysore. 

„ 1520-». Lip of grey boTvl with high fillet of finger nail prints, 

Niluvanji, Haipanahalli taluq, 
Bellary. 

,» 3315-<í. Idi> of largo bowl of black earthenware from the bed of 

a brackish stream at Yasravi, 
Yelacha taluq, Baroda. 

,, 1530-C. Ho. basiu, grey ware with twitched thnmb-nail 

marks on top, old site dose to 
Eanchikeri, Bellary. 


PLATE 40. 

Bbads. 

No. 79-^ & i. Ten-a-eotta, Gndivada, Kistna distriet. 

.. 184. Large spherical hght brown with three equatorial 

lineal grooves. 

!> 107. Black paste, north of Bellagappa, Bellary distriet. 

n 140. Torban, deep greei, glass. 

.» 7&-S- Biconical, ringed terra-cotta, G adivada, Kistna distriet. 

121 . Hue oylinder, Petó Tower rock, Bellary distriet. 
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UST OP PLaTBS. 


PLATE iO—eont. 

2^0* 111» Turban-siiaptíd, north of E6llagiippa, Bellary distriot. 

>f 110. Dottble crimson glass, iWí. 

,• 172. Cylinder, glasg, oval, opposite Hampasagara, Hjde- 

rabad. 

» 168. Tttíban, glass, Vallabipiir. 

„ 167. Cyíinder, glass, Qhattu fort, Ouddapah disiriot. 

106. Qlobural glass, north of Bellaguppa, Bellaty distriot. 

„ 182. Cylinder, green paste, Peté Tower rock site, Bellary 

district. 

„ 186. Spindle-shaped, terra-ootta, one of a set, Angum, Bellary. 

» 154. Polyhedral, rich bine, glass, Malyam. 

II 165. Tnrban, glass, Bellaguppa, Bellary. 

„ 144. Turban, green, paste. 

II 133. Glass, bine imitation onyx. 

II 170. Cylinder, bright yellow. 

II 100. Polyhedral. paste, Angum, Bellary. 

II 175. Globular, tmnoated ends, red, pasto, Vallabhipur. 

,1 113. Cylinder, red, paste, Malyam. 

fr 127. Paste, Molanal hill, Mysore. 

» 141. Tnrban, paste, Vemala, Cnddapah district. 

» 130. SmaU cylindrical black paste, Malyam. 

m 91. Shell, Peté Tower rock, Bellary. 

11 88. Do. Bellary Fort Hill. 

11 ? Chank shell bead, barrel-shaped. 


PLATÊ 41. 


Shbu. UBEu as ubsakbnt. 

No. 3428-c. Bangle. Rnpavati. 

3622.H4. Section of a bangle, AmbavaUi site. 

,, 3310-l-~ Turbo sheU, old site at Mahnri on the Sabarmati, 

Baroda. 

I, 1618-9. Bangle, with dorsal ridge, east of Hampasagara, 

Bellary district. 

1518-6. Do. Hampasagara, Bellary distriot. 

,i 1518-5- Do. do. do. 


I. 1518-2. Paludina shell bead, Hampasagara, Bellary district. 

,1 2783-1 Natica shell pendant, Maski, Hyderabad. 

•I 3493-2 Nerita sheU, bead made by grinding a bole in the 

back, Vallabipnr, Kathiawur. 

II 1456-13. Cowrie bead, Tower Bock sit« Peté, Bellary district. 



PLATE 41—eont. 


No. 3410-2. 

„ 3310-8. 
„ 3493-6. 
„ 3493-9. 
„ 3310-5. 

2783-3. 
,, 234-129. 


Trochns shell bead, made by grinding boles in its sides, 
-)amnsgar, Eatbia-war. 

Bect bangle, old site at Mabnri, Baroda. 

Disc, witb casbion, Vallabipur, Eatbiawar. 

Bangle, Yallabipnr, Katbiawar. 

Small carved finial, old site at Maburi, Baroda. 

Disc of sbell, a cnrrencytokení Masfci, Hyderabad. 

Left raive of large l/ato made into a peodant witb 
small perforation of nmbo and large 
oircnlar bole gronnd in tbe side, 
Narsipnr Sangam, Mysore. 


PLATE 42. 

Bangles of cbahk shsu.. 


No. 3493-45. 

Bangle 

for a ebild, broad, ruins of Vallabipur, 
Katbiawar. 

» 

3493-44. 

Do. 

broad, very large, obliqne, tííií. 


3493-43. 

Do. 

groove, tiú/. 

if 

3493-59. 

Do, 

narrow, iiúi. 

tf 

3493-19. 

Do. 

witb two dorsal grooves, iiii/. 

1 1 

3493-13. 

Do. 

narrow, witb carved umbo in sbape of a sbell, 
ihid. 

V 

3493-7. 

Do. 

elaborately carved, iUd. 

>» 

3493-8. 

Do. 

top balf, iiid. 

tf 

3493-11. 

Do. 

fan-pattern, iiid. 

ff 

3493-10. 

Do. 

witb diagonal bar pattern, ihd. 

ff 

3615-1. 

Do. 

medinm, Babapur, Katbiawar. 

tf 

3623-2. 

Do. 

narrow, Katbiawar. 

ff 

3310-6. 

Do. 

ratber broad, elaborately carved pattem, 
Maburi, Gujarat. 

ff 

3310-7. 

Do. 

do. do. iiid. 

ft 

3066-í. 

Do. 

tall zig-zag pattern, Kamrej on tbe Tapti, 
Baroda State. 

1f 

1516-B. 

Do. 

large rounded gronnd groove, Sindavallam, 
Bellary. 

PLATE 43. 


BaNGIES of OKANK SnBIi. 

All from tbe old site at Ambavalli near Amreli, Katbiawar. 
Ko. 3622-49. Bangle, thick, rery obliqúe, tesselated. 

3622-53. Do. médium broad, carved. 
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PLATE 43—coul. 


No. 

3622-65 ■ Bangle 

nmbo elaborate. 

»» 

3622-66. 

Do. 

médium carved, umbo and cross grooves 

4* 

3622-51. 

Do. 

large thin, curved umbo. 

tf 

3622-54. 

Do. 

do. deep, curved baok. 

it 

3622-57. 

Do. 

figure of a shell. 

9t 

3622-45. 

Do. 

left-sloping groove along Lack. 

•> 

3622-35. 

Do. 

broad, with five shallow grooves. 

ff 

3622-43. 

Do. 

outer edges scrrated. 

f* 

3622-12. 

Do. 

do. do. 

if 

3622-46. 

Do. 

back with diagonal grating. 

99 

3622 44. 

rery obliqne two narrow grooves. 

r» 

3622-50. 

Do. 

obliqúe, back, decoi-ated. 

ff 

2east-*T. 

Do. 

very narrow, back denticulated. 

if 

3622-48. 

Do. 

narrow, back lobated. 

99 

3622-9. 

Do. 

dorsal groove, baby’s size. 


PLATE 14. 

GlASS BAMG1X8. 


No. 

47. 

Bangle, streaky, Bastipad, Kumool. 

99 

108. 

Do. 

with left alopiug barlets ou back. 

99 

18. 

Do. 

slender, yellow glass, Kotekallu, BelLiry. 

99 

9 

Do. 

do. green, Rawalkonda. Hj-deraba^. 

99 

81. 

Do. 

deep green orer light green paete, Malyam, 
Bella.ry. 

99 

76. 

Do. 

yellow glass. Bayadrug. 

•9 

62. 

Do. 

light ou citron, Tsannagiindla Dnig. 

79 

16. 

Do. 

dorsal yellow band between light red comer 
baiids, Murigudda. 

99 

1. 

Do. 

with dorsal groove, Turaiiagallu, Bellary. 

99 

24. 

Do. 

light red, ou citron, Kotekallu Drng, BeUarr. 

99 

26. 

Do. 

do. with yellow stripe, Kotekallu Drug. 

tf 

53. 

Do. 

Tsannagnndla Drng, Kurnool. 

97 

74. 

Do. 

dorsal groove, south of Hnrilihalu, Bellary. 

99 

103. 

Do. 

dorsal groove, north of Bellaguppa, Bellary. 

99 

■TO. 

Do. 

broad, hollow back, bine, Anguru. 

99 

39. 

Do. 

do. broad hollow back, sap green, Tower Eock, 
Peté, Bellary. 

99 

85. 

Do. 

coiled, yellow, ilulyam moiinds, Bellary. 
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PLATE 44— cont. 

No- 127. Bangle, light green glass, ünetta, Balnchistan. 

>) 128, Do. do. ihid. 

17. Do. honey brown with yellow enamel spot, Kotekalln 
Drag, BeUary. 


PLATE 45. 

Qlass banoles. 

No. 123. Brown orested, Patpad, Banganapalle. 

11 70. Thin, blue, Anguru, Bellary. 

11 99. Orange dorsal liue, with yellow ciestings, north of Bella- 

guppa, Btllary. 

„ 100. Do. ihid. 

11 77. Three oval shields on yellow' body, Malyam, Bellary. 

1 ! 101. Light greenish bine, Bellaguppa, Bellaiy. 

.1 73, Black with yellow corner lines, JeiramaUa, Bellary. 

11 27. Do. do. Eotekallu, Bellary. 

1 . 72- Pale glass, with orange corner lines and yellow medinm line 

on back, South Foot, Jerramalla, 
Bellary. 

•1 80. Deep flesh colonr, Malyam, Bellary. 

11 36. Light blue, with yellow bande, Tower Kock, Peté, Bellary. 

■1 78. Green dorsal band on yellow body, Malyam, Bellary. 

11 44.' Twisted yellow and green ridge, Tow er Bock, Pelé, Bellary. 

79. Pale bine band, Malyam, Bellary. 

„ 3. Green body with yellow edges, Maski, Hyderabad. 

„ 2. Do. do. ihid. 

„ 8, Citron green, with yellow, Kawalkonda, Hyderabad. 

„ 5. Honey yellow wilh ohrome yellow, ihid. 


PLATE 46. 

No. 74. Bone pendant frora submerged foiest at \alimnkkam, 

Hamnad Zamindari, Madura district. 

II 193-ír. Oneof a pair of thorns ol Acacia latronum, a possible 

aiTow head, Mallapnram,' Salem 
district. 

.1 347, Bone chisel, a polisher? Halaknndi, Bellary. 
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PLATE 46—Í0«<. 


No. 262. Bronze disc foi lobe oi ear, iron age, ont of a grare 

at Banvali, Cliennapatna, Mysore 
State. 

), 3315-«. Dise of enamelled fayence. Vasravi, Velacha talnk, 

Baroda. 

,i 260-2- Perforated disc of dark brown stone, Holakal MU, Mysore. 

„ 261-0. Yery amaU toy cbatty, bandmade, black, west of 

Somnatbpur temple, Mysore. 

444-8. Earthenware cone, a pbaUus ? or a pieoe in some 
game, Fort HUI, Bellary. 


PLATE 47. 

No. 266. raoe-conrse, Bangalore. 

,, 2739. Fragmeut of oarved bone rod, west of Maski, Hyderabad. 
,, 265. Fragment of pottery, witb impressed pattern, the race- 

conrse, Bangalore. 

(Figures rather enlarged.) 


PLATE 48. 

No. 3044-O Square hammer of Songir sandstone, Sigãm, Baroda 

State. 

,, 2034-'i. Mealing stone, pale granite, biconvex oval, Velpuma. 

dugn Mll, Anantapur distriot. 

„ 2899. Sqaare ^hammer, diorite, Gokak, Belganm distriot. 

„ 3067. Ronnd hammer of calc areons pndding stone, Galha, 

Kamrej talnk., Baroda State. 

.. 2055-88 Crateriform bowl, coarse, red, east of Tadpatri temple, 

Aiiantapnr distriot. 

„ 1446. Mallet of diorite, sonth-west of Nagaladinne, Bellary 

distriot. 


PLATE 49. 

Iron implementa fonnd in buried vessela in thePatpâd 
cache. Banganapalle State, Kurnool distriot. 

No. 2605-61. Arrow head of iron, two barbed. 

2605-66. Nail trimmer. 

.. 260.')-64. ikrrow head. two barbed. 
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PLATE 49— eont. 

No. 2605-62. Leaf-aliaped arrow head. 

„ 2605-65. Spud-head. 

I) 2605-63. Leaf-sliaped arrow head. 


PLATE 50. 

From an iron age bnrying place at Kil Mondambadi near 
the top of the new ghat up the Shevaroy hills, Salem 
distriot. The implementa carne out of a bnrial place. 
No. 192-e Javelin head, with tang. 

„ 192-a- Large iron axe. 

,, 192-<^. Javelin head, with tang. 


PLATE 51. 

No. 176. Spear-head from an old grave at Karadiur, Shevaroy hills, 

inalem district. 

,j 192-c. Short sword. From an iron age bnrying place at Kil 
I Mondambadi near the top of the new 
II 192-i Billhook and f ghat up the Shevaroy bilis. The imple- 
handle, in one piece.J ments came out of a burial place, 


PLATE 52, 

No. 1401. Large scraper of basalt, old site, Sanganakallc, near 

Bellaiy. 

658. Circular do. Knpgal, near Bellary. 

.1 649. Scraper, typical shape. basalt. Knpgal, near Bellary. 

ii 1402. Celt, five joint planes old site, Sanganakalln, near Bellary. 
„ 1122. Half of a stone vessel of diorite. Gadiganurn, Bellary 

district. 

I. 2367. Pestle 1 both of diorite, found together in the Patpãd 
2368. Mortar J cache, Banganapalle State, 
r 4054. Large core, made of flint, probably from Kohri, Sind. 

• i 42S. Goldsniith’s anvil, syenite, Bellary' Fort Hill. 

II 2258-49- Middle part of pottery heartb, coarse red, old site, 

Bastipad, Kurnool district. 

,i 4085. Mace head, brown sandstone, Kewah State. 

•I 2606-12. Selected stone, a natural wedge of quartzite, Pas- 

palla, Banganapalle State, Kurnool 
district. 
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PLATE 53. 

No. 2886-6. Painted bowl, out of a grave in the Hyderabad territory 

on the lef t bank of the Tnngabhadra, 
opposite to Hampasagara. It had 
been waehed ont of the grave, a low 
tumuluB, by a heavy flood shortly 
before I found if. 


PLATE 54. 

No. 2886-1. Month and neck of bottie, pale red earthenware, old site 

in Hyderabad territory, opposite 
Hampasagara. 

257-/- Lip and neck of chatty vase, black and red, M 3 ’Sore 
State. 

„ 2734-1. Side or internai (?) handle of vessel, earthenware, fawn 

and grey, Anandagal, Hyderabad. 

„ 1355-n. Bowl, coarse, brown drab, earthenwaie, Hospet hill, 

Alur taluq, Bellary. 

„ 234-107. Neck of bottie of drab rongh earthenware, Narsipiir 

Sangam, Mysore. 


PLATE 55. 

No. 2605-f Bowl-dish, of black and red, mottlej, polished ware, 

resting on a ringstand. 

„ 2605-«. A ringstand of red ware. 

Both frora the cache at Putpãd, Banganapalle State. 
Kurnool dietrict. 


PLA IE 56. 

No. 2605-d. Vase, flower pot type, black and red, polished. 

„ 2605-í Vase with narrow lip. 

Both froin the cache at Patpãd, Banganapalle State, 
Kurnool district. 


PLATE 57. 

No. 2335-«. Fragment of chatty brown in colonr, with linear incised 

pattern, from the South Hill at 
Tsiiniigondla, Kurnool district. 
Other parte of this chatty are figured in plate 58. 
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PLATE 58. 

No. 2335-3. Neck and shonlder of chatty figured in plate 57 from 

Tsanugondla, Knrnool district. 


PLATE 59. 

No. 2783-100. Melou-sliaped bowl, wilh fillet of raspberrj; ornament 

from the old site, west of Maski, 
Hyderabad State. 


PLATE 60. 

No. 2633-1. “ Bonkranion,” btill’e sknll, grey eartbenware, Bellamnr 

Eayan Qndda, Hyderabad State. 

„ 2633-2. Donble stopper of dark blackish eartbenware, a belted 

hammer in shape, Bellamnr Bayan 
(Jndda, Hyderabad State. 


PLATE 61. 

No. 463. Large celt in second stage, basalt, Eupgal (MU), BeUary 

district. 


PLATE 62. 

No. 1463-3. Neolithic celt-poUsMng groove worked into solid granite 
on the snrface of a great rock east of Helalagnndi, 
miles N.N.E. of Bellary, one of a series of 43 
grooves. 


PLATE 63. 

No. 2895-<*. Side of a vessel with sbort spont, of deep red 
polished eartbenware, from an abandoned copper 
mine in tbe valley of tb« Kistna, Hyderabad State. 

„ 1213-1. Handle of a vessel of grey eartbenware from the old 
neolitMc site at Gadiganuru, Bellary, 


PLATE 64. 

No. 2887-7. Elepbant-shapsd funereal vase from the left bank of tbe 
Tungabhadrii, Hydarabad State. 
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Diagram seotion of right bank of the Sabarmati river, Qnjarat, 
to face page 15. 


Sketch of axe ueed for catting laterite at Kottayam in-Travan- 
core, to face page 63. 


Cut to explain possible shafting of palreolithic epear-bead, 
Addendum No.’IV. 


Map in pocket. 
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INDEX. 


A 

PA€>E 

Acacia thorns, as arrow-heads . . .. 21 

Adipüs, or portable hftarths of earthenware (Tamil) ... ... 70,100,117 
^onic tinting* of implemente, âue to weather actíoa ... ... ... 13. 

Àgate, a material for scrapers, âakes and pygmy flakes, etc. ... ... 21 

Akkadia Níota, Amreli prant, Kathiawar, oores and fíakes ... ... 148 

Alicoor hills, a centre of the pakeolithio folk . lô 

Alisandi hill, Eaichur Doab, Hyderabad, neoUthic âakes and pendant 123 

Alluvium, oíd, Gnndlakamma, oniy jielded hnman remains ... ... 7t 8 

Amazon stone, selected stones, from granite veins in bed of the 

Sabormati river ... 142,143 

Amb.^^Mi hill, Kathiawar, finda on . ... 147 

ÂmbavalU, old eite on right bank of the Tepi, Âmreh prant* Kathiawar. 149 
Amreli, town and prant, Baroda State, Kathiawar ... ... ... 146 

Amroli, Sankheda taluq, Baroda prant, Gajarat ... ... ... 137 

Amulet ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 96 

Analysis of cinder from WandalU camp . ... 95 

Auandagal, Raichur Doab, neolithio site, on and West of hill ... 124 

Anantapur towTi, site west of . IO5 

Angurn, old site at, Hadffgalli tâlnq, Bellary .. ,. 25 

Animais, domestío, what traces of, h&ye been foand . 2 

Anvil of diorite, Kerebal ... . ... ... 128 

Archery, neoUthic, remarkable want of evidence of the existence of 22 

Arcot, North, palsolithic and neolithic finds namerous. ]08 

Arkonam jnnetion, North Aroot, palseolitbs in lateritic graveis, north- 

west and north of ... 108 

Armlet, of copper, Baragnnda cache, near Gíridib, Bengal ... ... 164 


Arrow-head, of chert, tang ... ... . . ... 15]^ 

Arrow-heads made of choms ... ... ... ... ... ... 21 

Arrow-heads of hard wood nsed on the West Coast; . 22 

Arrow-heads of iron ... . ... 

Arrow-heads of staghorn, poisoned arraw-heWs of the Big-Veda ... 183 

Artifaets, neolithic, greatyariety of, ic different sites . . 20 

AtgaUa hill, Ceylou, neoUthic find on ... .. ... ... ... J66 

Atriputti, Madura distriot, Kummbar ring of gneiss and laterite blocks. õ3 
Atti^ampakkam, Chingleput district, palaeolitfaic centre ... ... ... 109 

Aviyur, Madura . 52 


Axe-hammers 

Axe-head of copper, its patina 

Axes, ceremoníal, or toy, neolithic ... . 

Axes, Gafliganarti type, prototype of early iron axe 
Axes, iron, for cutting laterite 
Axes, palceolithic, several types 
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Babapur, Amreli prant, neolithic finds at. ... ... .. 349 
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Baetylic rabies of ofiering ... ... ,,, ,,, 333 

Bahadnrpnr, Baroda ... . ... ... ... ... I35 
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Balzi Boesi caves in L iguria, painted hamaii bonés in the 
Banda, Central índia ... ... 

Bangãlore . 

Banganapalle State, Knrnoúl ... 

Bangle, bronze. 

Bangles. 

Banpura, Baroda, animal fígarines 
Bantannr, Snrapnr, Hyderabad 
Banvali, Cbennapatna, Mysore, fínds in grave at ... 

Baragnnda copper mine (cache of implementa) 

Bardoli, Baroda 

fiargur MU, Salem, implementa, mde neolithio, on trap dyke 

Baroda State, Gajarat, physiography . 

Do. EatMawar do. .. . 

Barria on tbe Watrak, Baroda, great fl&d of fíne cores 

Basalt and other trappean rocks, as material for neolitbic implements 

Basement conglomerates, in the Dharwar System . 

Basic trap, the favonrite material for neolithio oelts, eto. 

Basíns, wom in rocks by mealing, Badihal, Lattavaramn 
Bastipad, Knmool 
Bats, in Indian caves 
Bead, ametbyat ... 

Do. lapis kznli 
Do. onyx 
Do. sardonyz 

Beads, cbank and other sbells . 

Beder Bellagal, west of Bellary, palseoliths 

Belganm district .. . . 

Bell, Montgomery, Oxford, bis eoliths and palmolitba 
Bellaguppa, Eayodmg talnq, Bellary district 
Bellary district, pabeoliths fonad in 
Do. Nortb hill (Face MU) 

Do. Fort hill 

Bellnmnr Eayan Gndda, Raichor Doab, Hyderabad 
Belted bammers 

Bennihallariver, Dharwar district 

Billa Snrgam bone caves, Enmoo), discovered by Csptain Newuold 
Do. caves, bones gnawed by poronpines ... ... ... 

Do. caves excavated by Lt. H. B. Foote, B. A. ... 

Do. caves, pottery and artifacts from ... ... 

Bill-hook, iron age, Kil Mondambadi, Shevaroy Hills . 

Birmaogala, Mysore ... . ... ... . 

Black soil plaina, dominated by castellated granite hills in Deccan 
Blanford, H. F., f.b.s., made no prebistoric finds in Trichinopoly district 
Do. W. T., LL.s., F.B. 8 ., palseolítbs nt Kagnndla, Gõdãvari district 
Bodeli, Baroda ... 

Bõdinãyakannr, Madura district, iron age graves at . 

Bogasamndram. Anaotapur district 
Bone, carved, oonjnring rod, Maski, Hyderabad 
Bone-cmshers, hammerstones, of Songir sandstone, Sigam 
Boae>peudant, Valimukkam, subinerged forest, Bãmnãd xamindari 
Bon^*, perisbes rapidly wben exposed to the sun ... 

Bones, fóssil, in ibe Desang aUnvinm very rare ... 

Bone?, hnman, in allaviam of. the Gundlakamma ... 
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Bones, humac, in blown loess on Jalampora hill, Baroda State ... 13 g 

Bottie, stopper, of earthe&ware . . 123 

Bou.kraoioii, of Greek faoies, from neolithic site, BeBnmor Bajan Gndda, 

Hyderabad . . 122 

Bowls of many typas, LakslukmpTira and Frenofa Rooks. 72 

Boys, Jastin, neolithio fínd on Bellarjr Fort híll. gl 

Break in time between palaBolithío and later haman ages ... ... 15 

Breaking of yases after employment in funeral rítes, fragments gatbered 
np and deposited in tombs ... ... ... ... ... 30 

Breeks, J. W., “ Tribes of the Nilgiria,** bis great collection in tbe 

Madras Maaenm . 3 ^ 30 

Brenil, Abbé, decorated oayea in the Pyrenees ... ... ... ... 119 

Bronae age, wanting in China ... ... ... ... ... ... 25 

Bronze age, wanting, or contenaporary with the ÍTOn age in índia ... 24 

Bronze age, wanting to Slavonio people aocoràing to Br. Wocel ... 25 

Brcnze bangle, Wadeli, Baroda .... 138 

Do. artifaots in graves in Tinnevelly fonnd by Mr. A. Bea ... 49 

Bndihal hill, Anantapnr, neolithic site, mealing place terrace ... ... 9 g 

Bndikanama, cinder monnd, sinall neolithio etie. 79 , go 9X 

Bndikanazna, monnd, Bellary, eupposed voicanic ash cone . 79 

finll figure with donble wreath on neok, Mahnrí on the Sabarmati ... 141 

Bul) pendant (amulet) . . 9 g 

Bnrin, neolithic, of chert . I 59 
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Cache of pottery, at P&tp&d, Banganapalle, neolithio and iron agê site. 113 

Cairo Mnsenm. .. 13 

Caldwell, Bishop, graves with pit at Korkay, Tinnerelly . 49 

Oardew, Mr. Comelius, fiudt. nt Gnntakal. .12,103 

Carey, B. F., iron age graves at Kü Mondaznbadi, Sheva^oy hüls ... 01 

Caribbean method of hafting ... ... ... ... ... ... 19 

Cartailhao, La Franoe Préhiatorique ” . 50 

Cárter, H. B. series of palssoUths . 108 

Garvedbone, Talimukkam, Bãmnãd, and Maskí, Hyderabad .52, 125 

Oarvings, sandstone plaque ... ... ... ... .. ... ... 101 

Castellat-ed hllls, neolithic sites on, chieSy in the Deccan ... 27, 28 

Oave.hnnting at BUla Snrgam ... .. ... ... ... Hg 

Gares, no paintings or drawings in the group of, at Bilia Sorgam and 

Terra Zari Gabbi. Eumool distriot. llg 

Caves of Bilia Snrgam, fóssil booes found in ... ... ... Hg 

Caves of Terra Zari Gabbi, untenanted because of bats, etc., only nsed 


as refoges, and casually . . 119 

Celts, faotorícs of, on Knpgal and at Gadiganom cinder camp and 

Kalamédevur ... 84,89,102 

Do. favourite material used for, basic traps ... ... ... ... 10 

Do. not hafted by perforation . Ig^ 53 

Do, small, possible armature for ^rioultural spnds ... ... ... 103 


Do. variety of fornis, four stages of mannfaoture in the Decoan fac« 


tones . 

Do. with bevelled side 
Do. with blunt butts 
Bo. with curved eàge 
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Celta, with pointed bntís . 

Do. wiíh S({uarc aidcs 

Ceraunia, classical oanio for celta «ia supposed thunderbolt5 . 

Ceylon, woilsod Hakes and scrapcia collected by.TobnPole; neolithíc 

implementa collected by self 

Chacbaí, Knthiawar, nnracrona cores ... ... . .. .. 

Chakrora nuliali, Kathiawar. corca on soutli, or left I)ank 
Chalcôdony, a farourire material for small implementa 
Clialcedony paKeoHths iii the Zambesi valloy above the falis 
Cbampaner or. Sonirir sandatf.nes 

Chank sliell bangles, late neolithíc ... . 

Charms. . 

Chelleo-Müuetcrien type of palseolitks, ita dístribution . . 

Cbenangkadu, Vattalamalai, Salem district 

Chert, as material for implemeuts, et-c-, largely uaed for flakes and 

scrapers 

Chingíeput (Madras) district ... . . 

CbiiitamredcVipalli, Cudd.jpah district 

Chísel, stone . .. 

Cbrome gneise, a favourito iiiateiiil for meahng stones ... 

Cinder camp at Gadiganuvu. ... .. . 

Do. at HaUkund» 

Do. at Kupgal hill. . 

Do. at Lingadahalli ... ... ... ... ,,, 

Do. at Sauavaspor . 

Do. at Wandalb, Raichnr Doab 

Cinder camps in Bellary district and Baichnr Doab . 

Cinder mouncl, at Budikanama 


Do. 

at Kakballa ... 

Do. 

at Kanohagara Belagallu ... 

Do. 

at Kurikuppa hill ... 

Do. 

at Kimbapnr ... ,,, 

Do. 

at Sogura 

Do. 

north of Saridammakonda ... 

Do. 

vallations on cotton soil, theír 


Gisterns, natural, on Beilary Fort hill 
Cole, Major Robert, pottery ÍD Mysore 
Colour peroeption of the neolithíc people ... 

Comb, wooden, at Guntakal, neolithíc, preserved in white ash 
Combarelles cave with wall paíntings 

Comba, hígh, on figurines of women with ringlets, from Scotforth 
eatate, Shevareys 

Conjnring rod of bone with carved rings, JMaski 
Copper axe-head from the Caragnnda cache 

Copper mines ahandoned in the Kietna Ta!Ie 7 , softh of MuktiaJa in 

Hjderabad territorv 

Copper smelting indnstry at Kupavati, Kathiawar 
Core sites, remains of dake factoríes 

140, 144, 14F, ISO, 152. 

Coree, of niany kinds of stone, chert, agate, ohalcedony, flint 
Comish, W. K., Snrgeon-General, find of neoliths on th» Shevaroys 

Cortelliar river, palmoliths in laterite on right bank 
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Gow«âtiiig‘moTinds, in African Zeribas ... ... ... ... ... 94 

Do. origin of cinder campa ... .. ... ... 94 

Cromlechs, on the Falnis, ezplored by Fa^-her Hosten, s..i. ... ... 53 

Cnddapah, palseolithe .. ... . ... ... ... ... 106 

Do. neoüths in Yellatur ... ... „. ... .. 107 

Cumbum, palaDoliths in valleys uort.h of, ^nroool diatriot ... ••• 113 

D 

Damnagar, .âmreli prant, north of, old aite . 146 

Do. '■ sontíh-eaat of, oorea . ... 147 

Dandakaranya foreat of tbe fíamayana, ita site ... ... ... ... 26 

Daroji, Bellary, neolifcbic aite, . 78 

Deooan, the, its aituation and eztent in Rama*a tima ... ... ... 26 

Decorationa,onprehistorio potterj, natnraliatío ... ... ... ... 31 

Dhalkania, Katbiawar, pottêry eite ... ... ... ... ... 152 

Dbarwar diatrict, paleolit.ha in the Malprabba and Benniballa ... 130 

Díabaae, a material for neolitbio oelU ... ... ... ... 36 

Díbo, of Shell, representativo of cnrrency . ... ... 126 

Discs, of pottery, enamelled or poliahed pieoea cr men in games lika 

ahoveUboard . 61, 164 

Disca, of atone, rare . _ ... ... ... 61 

Dolmens et cromleoba dana les Falais, par !e Père H. Hosten, $.j. ... 63 

Dorígalla, Coddapab, finda in Kote Konda fort ... ,. 106 

Dravidian irninigration throngb Makran gate connected with the Brahoi 

people . 38 

Driil-cores ... ... ... ... 119 

Dnngarra Loeaa hill, Baroda, fínds on ... ... ... . 141 

E 

fldging and poliahiiig grooves, Bellary North hill.. .. 81 

Do. Holalagondi, Bellary ... ... »»• 139 

Do. Kappatralla hilI, Knrnool ... ... 117 

Do. PooUoygooda hill, Flyderabad ... 129 

Elephant, fossü molar of, at Sankheda, thickly painted with red lead, 

examination refnsed by owner who reolaimed tbs apeoimen ... 37 

Ellia, Beginaid, C. E., find on aite \ a milo weat of the Pennèr Railway 

Bridge, Anantapur ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 106 

Engravings on bonea, not found in índia aa yet, thongh a shapely bnrin 

of ohert of the Les Byzies type ía known from Jabalpnr . 159 

Eoliifia, human ... ... •«. •• • •. ... ... 14 

Evans, J. W., D.Sc., 6nd of a oeit at Birmangala, Mysore . 07 

Evans, Sir John, K.C.B., p.R.a., “ Anoient Stone Implemente» Weapona 

and Ornamenta of Great Brítain*' ... ... ... ... ... 15,59,86 

P 

Face hill, Bellary . 80 

Factories of oelts ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 89,102 

Fan, alluvial, at Joga ... .. ... ... ... ... ... ... 78 

Fana, alluvial, sonth-west of Halaknndi ... ... ... ... ... 77 

Fawoett, Mr. Fred., photographs of Knpgai rock bmisinga . ^88 

Feilden, Gol. H. W.,the Zambeai valley' ... ... ... ... ... 42 
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Fergutson, ** Bnãe Stone Monumente in all countríes ** . 3 

Ferizigi Dibba, Gimtiir district, oM sUe, quartzite drill core ••• . . 120 

Ferrifif Col. W. B., findn, at AmbaTalli» Xathiawar ... ... 146 

Fíbrolite, oelt» found in Chota Nagpur by Mr. J. Wood-Mason 162 

Fig^urines, animal, on pottery, votive offerings ... ... ... ... 30 

Figarínes, hnman, on tbe Sheyaroy Hills . . 62 

File>edged fiakes, Barria, Baroda . 140 

Pinds, regifitry of ... . . 80 

Finger bowl type of potter j. . 71 

Fireplaoes, no traces of, met with by the Ãuthor in palacolithic forma* 

tions ... 11 

Fisb not among the Nilgiri fígorines, as shown by Breeks’ finds. Why ^ 30 

Flakes, faotories at Mnchukota, west of Tadpatri £aih\ay station ... 104 

Do. of neolithic age, Bahadnrpnr, Baroda . ^ 135,136 

Do. tbe 2 Cbachai sites . ... ... 15i 

Food of tbe neolithic people, as shown by their mealing processes, and 

animal bones found in old sites ... 2 

Foote, E. A.y Mrs., find, and fig^es drawn by, of Attrampakkam 

palaeolitbs ... 109 

Foote, Lieot. H. B. (now Major), R.A., ejcca^ation of Billa Snrgam 

caves .. 118 

Foote, B. B., diicoverer of palcDolitbs in índia ... .. 109 

Foote, B. B., disooverer of the first pala)o!ith of the Madras type, in 

siítt at Attrampakkam ... 111 

Foote, R. B , neoUths in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 135-142, 146-153 

Foote, B. B», on tbo geology of the Madras (Cbingleput) district ... 109 

Foote, B. B., “ Od the oceurrence of stone implemente, in laterític 

formations in Madras and North Arcot dístricU ” ... 109 

Foote, y. A., Mias, 6nds in Gajarat ... 145 

Forest, snbmerged,at Valimnkkam, Ramnad, bone pendant from ... 52 

Porests, heavy, avoided by early mar. . 41,48 

Fort hfll, Bellary, a neolithic site . 31 

Fonlkes, Beverend Thos., eariy civilization of the Deccan ... ... 26 

Fraser, WiUiam, m.i.c.e., exeavated palícoUths in 5 ííu at the Red Hills, 
and disoovered neolithic sites on North hill, Bellary, and 
soath-east aide of Knpgal, his coUection lost ... 6 78 79 

Frencb Bocks, West Hill ... ... . . yj 

G 

Gadigannm, Bellary, neolithic «ite and cinder camp ... ... ... gg 

Do. special type of thin celts of trappoid schist, proto-types of 

the early iron aze ... 89 

Do» trappoid schist, ínclasion of, in the granite gneiss ... 89 

Galha, on the Tapti, Baroda,cylindricaIhammer-head . 140 

Gani a-smoking, bowl of pipe for. Sigam, Baroda, Gnjarat ,,, I 39 

Gargas cave in the Fyrcnees higbly decorated with pietnres o£ elephant, 

bison, and horse . . II 9 

Ghattn, Madanapalle talnk, Cuddapah, blue and grey pottery .. ... ]07 

Gir, the, a forest clad monntain tract, in Southern Kathiawar, the 

home of the Indian lion ... ... ^§2 

Glassy qaartz, Bardoli loess hill, Gajarat. j 4 q 

Gneiss, a material for implementa very rarely used . 33 

Gobnrkalln, Hyderabad State, old site, celts, marble and pottery ... 127 

OOdãTari valley, pabeoliths found at Bagnndla by W. T. BUnford ... 9 
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(jrokaW, Belgaum district *«« . ... ... ••• 19é 

Gomperte, Mr. Henrj, hia coUection of celts, eto., neolitha from tbe 

environs of Bellary.. ... .. 78 

Goodman, Kev. A. finds ut Gudivada, Kiatna distjrict... ... ... 31 

Gooma riçer, Sandasal, Baroda, core of chalcedonj ... ... ... 145 

Gouges, a rery rare form of neolithic implemcnt in South Índia ... 69 

Grafiití on trap djke face, Kupgal hili, Bellary . ... ... 87 

Granite, a material fei corncruâhera and meaHngstones, but very rarely 

used for celts or other implementa, Kupgal . ... ... 87 

Grinding slab fm: red pigment, Maski ... ... ... ... ... 125 

Groovea for polishmg eelt-edgea ... ... . ... 81,117,129 

Gadivada, ITorally decorated chatty, a grain store. ... ... 21 

Gundlakamma rivei* alluvium, human remaina in ... 7 

Guntakal, Excavations by C. Cardew, C.E., fine pottery, neolitha ... 103 

Do. EzcaTations by C. Carde<ar, O.E., iron age finda ... 104 

Do. Bailway junction, neolithio site, diacovered by Author ... 103 
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Habitations, no traces remaming, becauae bmlt entirely of periahable 

materíaxa, such as great millet straw or otber long^stalked planU... 87 

Habitations, tbeir probable ahape indicated by atyle of hot>urns ... 34 

Hacket, C., find of a palasolith in the old allavium of tbe líarbada ... 5 

Hasmatite, earthy red, as pigment or for rouge ia many sites . 23 

Hafting, the, of oeoUthio axes, etc., not by drUled soekets in índia ... 8B 

Halakotó, South híll, Bellary ... . 32 

Halakundi, Cínder campe, West of ... 03 

Halakundi, aouth-west of, Bellary, paldeofitlès in shingle fans . 77 

Halapur, Raichur Doab, Hyderabad ... ... ... ... 125 

Hallibid, Myeore, st^^atite net-síaker .... 20 

Hallstatt, iron age types, date of . 25 

Halwy, South of híll, Bellary. . .. 32 

Hammere, belted ... ... ... ••• ••• ... 20,88,147 

Hammers, of numerous types, Shevaroy hüls, Kupgal ... ... 59,83 

Hampasagara, Bellary, shell beads, site easfc of . ... 95 

Do. do. do, site west of. 80 

Do. opposíto of, in Hyderabad State ... ... ... ... 127 

Do. site north-east of, Hyderabad State, fiuds made . ... 127 

Do. site west of, Hyderabad State ... ... ... ... 128 

Hard vioods convertible into spears . ••• 12 

Harpanahalli, Bellary. 32 

Harsani hut-ums . . • . 35 

Haraligi bill, Anantapur district ... ... ... ... ••• ... 101 

Henderson, Prof., tínd of palseoliths at Walajatad, Cbingleput district. 111 

“ Hiatus Tbeory ” or the great break between palteolitbic and neolithic 

times, strong evidence in farour of, in the Sabarmati valley ... 15 

High levei laterite deposita. ... 5 

Higbt, S.M.,findby, on the Vattalamalai ... ... ... ... 57 

Hílls, oastellated, in the Deccan ... ... •. ... ... ... 27 

Kirpura platean, site on . ... .. ••• ... 142 

Hislop, Stephen, r^ur how formed ... ... ... r,. ... 60 

Holakal hill, Mysoro, finds by Mr. Sambaaiva Aiyar ... ... 78 

Holal^ondi, Bellary, polishing grooves ... ... ... ... 129 
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HoBpet hill, Alur talak, Bellary . 32 

Hosten, Father, 8.J., dalmetis oa fcho Paloi hílls . 63 

HoQBeSi neoli^hio . ••• ••• ••• 29 

Hucbaa^idarga, Bellary ... . . ... ... 32 

Hngbea BuUer, Mr., puttery ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 158 

Humaa reoxaiiis íq the Gundlaka nma alluvium. 7 

Hut-õrn, right jamb of door, from Maski, Hyderabad ... .34, 126 

Hut-urns, at the Alban lakea, south of Roíne . 35 

Hat*arQB, Etruacaa art ... ... ... ... .. 35 

Hat-omB, ia Salem and Gujarat ... ... ... ... ... ... 35 
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Iron-amelting induatry . 80 
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Jabalpnr distriot, borin ... . . I 59 

Jalampnra, locas hill, Baroda, finda on, quartz and blood-stone flakea, 

anda hnnxan. cranium qoite crnshed ,. ... ,,, 138 

Jambaldinni hill, Anantapur district, a neolithic eite, linchets on ... 105 
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Plate 10, 



(NOTE.—Length o( 3035a=lj»). 

PYGMY FLAKES, FLAKES AND CORES. 
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PYGMY-FLAKFS ANJn WORKED FLAKES. 
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Plate 27. 
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SIDE OF CHATTY WITH LEAF HA t i MALYAM. 
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BEADS: TERRACOTTA, GLASS, PASTE & SHELL. 
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BANQLES OF CHANK SHELL FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
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CHANK SHELL BANGLES FROM AMBAVALLI, AMRELI, BARODA, K(M,HIAWAR. 
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VAGES FROM THE CACHE AT PATPAD. 
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FRAGMENT OF CHATTY WITH LINEAR TRACED PATTElíN. 
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